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SERMON      L 

On  the  Importance  of  Ord£R  ia 
Conduct. 


I  Corinth,  xiv.  40* 
Lei  ail  things  be  done — in  order* 

^^^~*^  E  L I G I O  N,  like  e^'-ery  regular  and  s  E  R  M. 
^  R  ^  well-conneded  fyftenij  is  compo-  ^• 
k.^^jn(  fed  of  a  variety  of  parts ;  each  of 
which  pofTefles  its  feparate  importance,  and 
contributes  to  the  perfection  of  the  whole. 
Some  graces  are  eflential  to  it ;  fuch  as  faith 
and  repentance,  the  love  of  God,  and  the 
love  of  our  neighbour ;  which,  for  that  rea- 
Vol.  II.  B  fon, 
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SERM.  fon,    mufl   be   often   inculcated    on   iticfn. 
I.  .  * 

There   are  other   difpofitions   and   habits, 

which,  though  they  hold  not  fo  high  a  rank, 
yet  are  neceflary  to  the  introduction  and 
fupport  of  the  former;  and  therefore,  in 
rehgious  exhortations,  thefe  alfo  juftly  claim 
a  place.  Of  this  nature  is  that  regard  to 
order,  method,  and  regularity,  which  the 
apoflle  enjoins  us  in  the  text  to  carry  thro' 
the  whole  of  life.  Whether  you  conlider 
it  as,  in  itfelf,  a  moral  duty,  or  not,  yet  I 
hope  foon  to  convince  you  that  it  is  eflential 
to  the  proper  difcharge  of  almoft  all  duties, 
and  merits,  upon  that  account,  a  greater  de- 
gree of  attention  than  is  commonly  paid  to 
it  in  a  religious  view* 

If  you  look  abroad  into  the  world,  you 
may  be  fatisfied,  at  the  lirft  glance,  that  a 
vicious  and  libertine  life  is  always  a  life  of 
confufion.  Thence  it  is  natural  to  infer, 
that  order  is  friendly  to  religion.  As  the 
negledt  of  it  coincides  with  vice,  io  the 
prefervation  of  it  mull  aflill  virtue.  By  the 
appointment  of  Providence,  it  is  indifpen- 
fably  rcquifite  tov^orldlyprofperity.  Thence 
■      •  '  arifes 
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Jirifes  a  piiefumpdon,  that  it  is  conneded  SERM. 
alfo,  with  fpiritual  improvement.  When 
you  behold  a  man's  affairs,  through  ne- 
gligence and  mifcondudl,  involved  in  dif- 
order,  you  naturally  conclude  that  his  ruin 
approaches.  You  may  at  the  fame  time 
juftly  fufpedt,  that  the  caufes  which  affedt 
his  temporal -Avelfare,  operate  alfo  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  moral  intereils.  The  apo- 
file  teaches  us  in  this  chapter,  that  God  is 
not  the  author  of  co7ifufion  *.  He  is  a  lover 
of  order ;  and  all  his  works  are  full  of  order. 
But  "where  confujion  is,  there  is,  its  clofe 
attendant,  every  evil  -work  f .  In  the  fe- 
quel  of  this  difcourfe  I  fhall  point  out  fome 
of  thofe  parts  of  conduft  wherein  it  is  moil 
material  to  virtue  that  order  take  place ;  and 
then  fhall  conclude  with  fhowing  the  high 
advantages  which  attend  it.  Allow  me  to 
recommend  to  you,  order  in  the  conduct  of 
.  your  affairs ;  order  in  the  diflribution  of 
your  time  ;  order  in  the  management  of 
your  fortune ;  order  in  the  regulation  of 

*  Ver.  33.  f  James,  iii.  16. 
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5  E  R  M.  your  amufements ;  order  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  your  fociety.  Thus  let  all  things 
be  done  in  order ^ 


I.  Maintain  order  in  the  condud  of 
your  worldly  affairs.  Every  man,  in  every 
ftation  of  life,  has  fome  concerns,  private, 
domellic,  or  public,  which  require  fuccef- 
five  attention  ;  he  is  placed  in  fome  fphere 
of  adive  duty.  Let  the  employments 
which  belong  to  that  fphere  be  fo  arranged, 
that  each  may  keep  its  place,  without  juft- 
ling  another ;  and  that  what  regards  the 
world  may  not  interfere  with  what  is  due 
to  God.  In  proportion  to  the  multiplicity 
of  affairs,  the  obfervance  of  order  becomes 
more  indifpenfable.  But  fcarcely  is  there 
any  train  of  life  fo  fimple  and  uniform  but 
what  will  fuffer  through  the  negled:  of  it. 
I  fpeak  not  now  of  fuffering  in  point 
of  worldly  intereft.  I  call  upon  you  to 
attend  to  higher  interefts ;  to  remember 
that  the  orderly  condudt  of  your  tempor^d 
affairs  forms  a  great  part  of  your  duty  as 
Chriftians. 
■    ■  '■■    9  ^   '-*-■  Many, 
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Many,  Indeed,  can  hardly  be  perfuaded  S  E  R  M. 
of  this  truth.     A  ftrong  propenfity  has,  in 
every  age,  appeared  among  men,  to  feque- 
flrate  religion  from  the  commerce  of  the 
world.      Seaibns  of  retreat    and   devotion 
they  are   walling  to   appropriate  to  God, 
But  the  world  they  confider  as  their  own 
province.  .   They  carry  on  a  fort  of  fepa- 
rate  intereft   there.     Nay,   by  the  refped: 
which,  on  particular  occafions,  they  pay  to 
religion,  they  too  often  imagine  that  they 
have    acquired    the    liberty    of    acfling    in 
worldly   matters    according    to   what  plan 
they  chufe.     How  entirely  do  fuch  perfons 
miftake  the  defign  of  Cbrillianity ! — In  this 
world  you  were  placed  by  Providence  as  on 
a  great  field  of  triaL     By  the  neceffities  of 
your  nature  you  are  called  forth  to  differ- 
ent employments.     By  many  ties  you  are 
conned:ed  with  human  fociety.     From  fu- 
periours  and    inferiours,    from  neighbours 
and    equals,    from    friends    and    enemies, 
demands    arife,    and    obligations    circulate 
through  all  the  ranks  of  life.     This  adive 
fcene  was  contrived  by  the  wifdom  of  hea- 
B  3  ven, 
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ven,  on  purpoie  that  it  might  bring  into 

exercife  all  the  virtues  of  the  Chriftian  cha^ 

raster ;  your  juftice,  candour  and  veracity' 

in  dealing  with  one  another  ;  your  fidelity 

to  every  truft,  and  your  confcientious  dif- 

charge  of  every  office,  vv^hich  is  committed 

to  you ;  your  afFed:ion  for  your  friends  ; 

your  forgivenefs  of  enemies ;  your  charity 

to   the    diftrefled  ;    your    attention   to    the 

interefts  of  your  family.     It  is  by  fulfilling 

all  thefeobHgations,in  proper  fucceffion,that 

you  fhew  your  converfatton   to  be  ftich  as 

hecometh  the  gofpel  of  Chrijl.     It  is  thus  you 

m2k.t  your  light  fo  to  Jljine  before  men^  that 

they  may  fee  your  good  works  ^  and  glorfy  your 

Father  'which  is  in  heaven.     It  is  thus  you 

are  rendered  meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the 

faults  in  light. — But  how  can  thofe  various 

duties   be  difcharged  by  perfons  w^ho   are 

ever  in  that  hurry  and  perple^city  which 

diforder   creates  ?    You  wifh,    perhaps,  to 

perform  what  your  character  and  ftation 

require.     But  from  the  confufion  in  which 

you  have  allowed  yourfelves  to  be  involved, 

^ou    find   it  to  hav^   become   impoflible^ 

What 
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What  was  negleded  to  be  done  in  Its  pro-  SERM. 
per  place,  thrufts  itfelf  forward  at  an  incon-  ^  ■ '_  i 
venient  feafon.  A  multitude  of  affairs 
crowd  upon  you  together.  Different  obli- 
gations diftradt  you ;  and  this  diftradtion 
is  fometimes  the  caufe,  fometimes  the  pre- 
tence, of  equally  negle(Sting  them  all,  or, 
at  leaft,  of  facrificing  the  greater  to  the 
lefler. 

Hence  arife  fo  many  Inconfiflent  charac- 
ters, and  fuch  frequent  inftances  of  partial 
and  divided  goodnefs,  as  we  find  in  the 
world  J  appearances  of  generofity  without 
juftice,  honour  without  truth,  probity  to 
men  without  reverence  of  God.  He  who 
conduds  his  affairs  with  method  and  regu- 
larity, meets  every  duty  in  its  proper  place, 
and  afligns  it  its  due  rank.  But  v/here  there 
is  no  order  in  condud:,  there  can  be  no  uni- 
formity in  character.  The  natural  connec- 
tion and  arrangement  of  duties  is  loft.  If 
virtue  appear  at  all,  it  will  be  only  in  fits 
and  ftarts.  The  authority  of  confcience 
may  occafionally  operate,  when  our  fitua- 
tion  affords  it  room  for  exertion.  But  in 
•    B  4  .dther 
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SERM.  other  circumftances  of  equal  importance, 
every  moral  fentiment  will  be  overpowered 
by  the  tumultuous  buftle  of  worldly  affairs. 
Fretfulnefs  of  temper,  too,  will  generally 
characterize  thofe  who  are  negligent  of  or- 
der. The  hurry  in  which  they  live,  and 
the  embarraflments  with  w^hich  they  are 
furrounded,  keep  their  fpirits  in  perpetual 
ferment.  Conflid:ing  with  difficulties  w^hich 
they  are  unable  to  overcome,  confcious  of 
their  own  mifcondu£t,  but  alhamed  to  con- 
fefs  it,  they  are  engaged  in  many  a  fecret 
ftruggle ;  and  the  uneafmefs  which  they 
fuffer  within,  recoils  in  bad  humour  on  all 
who  are  around  them.  Hence  the  wretched 
refources  to  which,  at  laft,  they  are  obliged 
to  fly,  in  order  to  quiet  their  cares.  In 
defpair  of  being  able  to  unravel  what  they 
have  fuffered  to  become  fo  perplexed,  they 
fometimes  fink  into  fupine  indolence,  fome- 
times  throw  themfelves  into  the  arms  of 
intemperance  and  loofc  pleafure;  by  either 
of  which  they  aggravate  their  guilt,  and  ac- 
celerate their  ruin.  To  the  end  that  order 
may  be  maintained  in  your  affairs,  it  is 
neceffary, 

II.  That 
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II.  That  you  attend  to  order  in  the  dif-  9  E  R  M. 
trlbution  of  your  time.  Time  you  ought  to 
confider  as  a  faered  truft  committed  to  you 
by  God ;  of  which  you  are  now  the  depo- 
fitaries,  and  are  to  render  account  at  the 
laft.  That  portion  of  it  which  he  has 
allotted  you  is  intended  partly  for  the  con- 
cerns of  this  world,  partly  for  thofe  of  the 
next.  Let  each  of  thefe  occupy,  in  the  dif- 
tribution  of  your  time,  that  fpace  which 
properly  belongs  to  it.  Let  not  the  hours 
of  hofpitality  and  pleafure  interfere  with 
the  difcharge  of  your  neceflary  affairs  ;  and 
let  not  what  you  call  neceffary  affairs  en- 
croach upon  the  time  which  is  due  to  devo- 
tion. To  every  thing  there  is  a  feafon^  and 
a  time  for  every  purpofe  under  the  heaven  *• 
If  you  delay  till  to-morrow  what  ought  to 
be  done  to-day,  you  overcharge  the  mor- 
row with  a  burden  which  belongs  not  to  ic. 
You  load  the  wheels  of  time,  and  prevent 
it  from  carrying  you  along  fmoothly.  He 
who  every  morning  plans  the  tranfadiions 

*  Ecclef.  ill.  I.  ..-Tij,, 

of 
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of  the  day,  and  follows  out  that  plan,  carries 
on  a  thread  which  will  guide  him  through 
the  labyrinth  of  the  moft  bufy  life.  The  or- 
derly arrangement  of  his  time  is  like  a  ray  of 
light  which  darts  itfelf  through  all  his  affairs. 
But  where  no  plan  is  laid,  where  the  difpo- 
fal  of  time  is  furrendered  merely  to  the 
chance  of  incidents,  all  things  lie  huddled 
together  in  one  chaos,  which  admits  neither 
of  diftribution  nor  review. 

The  firft  requifite  for  introducing  order 
into  the  management  of  time,  is  to  be  im- 
prefTed  with  a  juft  fenfe  of  its  value.  Con- 
lider  well  how  much  depends  upon  it,  and 
how  faft  it  flies  away.  The  bulk  of  men 
are  in  nothing  more  capricious  and  incon- 
fiflent  than  in  their  appretiation  of  time. 
When  they  think  of  it  as  the  meafure  of 
their  continuance  on  earth,  they  highly 
prize  it,  and  with  the  greateft  anxiety  feek 
to  lengthen  it  out.  But  when  they  view  it 
in  feparate  parcels,  they  appear  to  hold  it 
in  contempt,  and  fquander  it  with  incon- 
fiderate  profufion.  While  they  complain 
lliatjife  is 'fhort,  they  are  often  wifliing  its 
^":>-  - .-  different 
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dilTerent  periods  at  an  end.  Covetous  of  sElRM. 
every  other  pofleffion,  of  time  only  they  are 
prodigal.  They  allow  every  idle  man  to  be 
mafter  of  this  property,  and  make  every 
frivolous  occupation  welconie  that  c^n  help 
them  to  confume  it.  Among  thofe  who  are 
fo  carelefs  of  time,  it  is  not  to  be  expelled 
that  order  fhould  be  obferved  in  its  diftri- 
bution.  But,  by  this  fatal  negled:,  how 
many  materials  of  fevere  and  lafting  regret 
are  they  laying  up  in  ftore  for  themfelves  ! 
The  time  which  they  fuffer  to  pafs  away  in 
the  midfl:  of  confufion,  bitter  repentance 
feeks  afterwards  in  vain  to  recal.  What 
was  omitted  to  be  done  at  its  propet  mo- 
ment, arifes  to  be  the  torment  of  fome  fu- 
ture feafon.  Manhood  is  difgraced  by  the 
confequences  of  neglected  youth.  Old  age, 
opprefled  by  cares  that  belonged  to  a  former 
period,  labours  under  a  burden  not  its  own. 
At  the  clofe  of  life,  the  dying  man  be- 
holds with  anguifh  that  his  days  are  finifh- 
ing,  when  his  preparation  for  eternity  is 
hardly  commenced.  Such  are  the  efFedls 
of  a  diforderly  wafte  of  time,  through  not 
3  attending 
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S:E  R  M.   attending  to  its  value.     Every  thing  in  the 
life  of  fuch  perfons  is  mifplaced.     Nothing 
is  performed  aright,  from  not  being  per- 
formed in  due  feafon. 
'    But  he  who  is  orderly  in  the  diftribution 
of  his  time,   takes  the  proper  method  of 
cfcaping  thofe  manifold  evils.     He  is  juftly 
faid  to  redeem  the  time.     By  proper  manager-, 
ment,  he  prolongs  it.     He  lives  much  in! 
little    fpace ;    more   in  a    few   years   than 
others  do  in  many.     He  can  live  to  God 
and  his  own  foul,  and  at  the  fame  time  at- 
tend to  all  the  lawful  interefts  of  the  prefent 
world.     He  looks  back  on  the   pall,  and 
provides  for  the  future.     He  catches  and 
arrefts  the  hours  as  they  fly.     They  are 
marked  down  for  ufeful  purpofes,  and  their 
memory  remains.  Whereas  thofe  hours  fleet 
by  the   man  of  confufion  like  a  fliadow. 
His  days  and   years  are   either  blanks  of 
which  he  has  no  remembrance,  or  they  are 
filled  up  with  fuch  a  confufed  and  irregular 
fucceflion  of  unfinifhed  tranfadlions,    that 
though  he  remembers  he  has  been  bufy, 
yet  he  can  give  no  account  of  the  bufmefs 

which 
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which  has  employed  him.     Of  him,  more   S  E  R  M* 
than,  of  any  other,  it  may  with  juftice  be 
pronounced,  that  he  walketb  in  a  vainjhew ; 
be  is  difquieted  in  vain, 

III.  Introduce  order  into  the  manage- 
ment of  your  fortune.  Whatever  it  be,  let 
the  adminiftration  of  it  proceed  with  me- 
thod and  ceconomy.  From  time  to  time 
examine  your  fituation ;  and  proportion 
your  expence  to  your  growing  or  diminifh- 
ing  revenue.  Provide  what  is  neceflary, 
before  you  indulge  in  what  is  fuperfluous. 
Study  to  do  juftice  to  all  with  whom  you 
deal,  before  you  affedt  the  praife  of  libera- 
hty.  In  a  word,  fix  fuch  a  plan  of  living 
as  you  find  that  your  circumftances  will 
fairly  admit,  and  adhere  to  it  invariably 
againft  every  temptation  to  improper  ex- 
cefs. 

No  admonition  refpedling  morals  is  more 
neceflary  than  this  to  the  age  in  which  we 
live ;  an  age  manifeftly  diftinguifhed  by  a 
propenfity  to  thoughtlefs  profufion  ;  where- 
in all  the  different  ranks  of  men  are  obfer- 

ved 
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SERM.  ved  to  prefs  with  forward  vanity  on  thofe 
who  are  above  them ;  to  vie  with  their  fu- 
periours  in  every  mode  of  luxury  and 
oftentation ;  and  to  feek  no  farther  argument 
for  juftifying  extravagance,  than  the  fafhion 
of  the  times,  and  the  fuppofed  neceffity  of 
living  like  others  around  them.  This  turn 
of  mind  begets  contempt  for  fober  and  or- 
derly plans  of  life.  It  overthrows  all  re- 
gard to  domeflic  concerns  and  duties.  It 
pufhes  men  on  to  hazardous  and  vifionary 
fchemes  of  gain ;  and  unfortunately  unites 
the  two  extremes,  of  grafping  with  rapaci- 
oufnefs,  and  of  fquandering  with  profufion. 
In  the  midft  of  fuch  diforder,  no  profperity 
can  be  of  long  continuance.  While  con- 
fufion  grows  upon  men's  affairs,  and  pro- 
digality at  the  fame  time  waftes  their  fub- 
ftance,  poverty  makes  its  advances  like  an 
armed  man.  They  tremble  at  the  view  of 
the  approaching  evil ;  but  have  loft  the 
force  of  mind  to  make  provifion  againft  it. 
Accuftomed  to  move  in  a  round  of  fociety 
and  pleafures  difproportioned  to  their  con- 
dition, they  are  unable  to  break  through 

the 
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the  enchantments  of  habit ;  and  with  their 
eyes  open  fink  into  the  gulph  which  is  be- 
fore them.  Poverty  enforces  dependance ; 
and  dependance  increafeS  corruption.  Ne- 
ceflity  firfl  betrays  them  into  mean  com- 
pliances ;  next,  impels  them  to  open  crimes  j 
and  beginning  with  oftentation  and  extra- 
vagance, they  end  in  infamy  and  guilt. 
Such  are  the  confequences  of  negledling 
order  in  our  worldly  circumftances.  Such 
is  the  circle  in  which  the  profufe  and  the 

diffolute  daily  run. To  what  caufe,   fo 

much  as  to  the  want  of  order,  can  we  attri- 
bute thofe  fcenes  of  diftrefs  which  fo  fre- 
quently excite  our  pity  ;  families  that  once 
were  flourifhing  reduced  to  ruin  ;  and  the 
melancholy  widow  and  neglected  orphan 
thrown  forth,  friendlefs,  upon  the  world  ? 
What  caufe  has  been  more  fruitful  in  en- 
gendering thofe  atrocious  crimes  which  fill 
fociety  with  difquiet  and  terrour;  in  training 
the  gamefler  to  fraud,  the  robber  to  violence, 
and  even  the  affaffin  to  blood  ? 

Be  affured,  then,  that  order,  frugality, 
and  ceconomy,  are  the  neceflary  fupports  of 

every 
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SERM.  every  perfonal  and  private  virtue.  HoW 
humble  foeyer  thefe  qualities  may  appear  to 
fome,  they  are,  neverthelefsj  the  bai^s  on 
which  liberty,  in(|ependence,  and  true  ho- 
nour, muft  rife.  He  who  has  the  fteadinefs 
to  arrange  his  afFairs  with  method  and  re- 
gularity, and  to  condud  his  train  of  life 
agreeably  to  his  circumftances,  can  be  maf- 
ter  of  himfelf  in  every  fituation  into  which 
he  may  be  thrown.  He  is  under  no  necef- 
fity  to  flatter  or  to  lie,  to  ftoop  to  what  is 
mean,  or  to  commit  what  is  criminal.  But 
he  who  wants  that  firmnefs  of  mind  which 
the  obfervance  of  order  require?^  is  held  in 
bondage  to  the  world  ;  he  can  neither  a(St 
his  part  with  courage  as  a  man,  nor  with 
fidelity  as  a  Chriflian.  From  the  moment 
you  have  allowed  yourfelves  to  pafs  the  line 
of  oeconomy,  and  to  live  beyond  your  for- 
tune, you  have  entered  on  the  path  of 
danger.  Precipices  furround  you  on  all 
iides.  Every  flep  which  you  take  may 
lead  to  mifchiefs,  that,  as  yet,  lie  hidden ; 
and  to  crimes  that  will  end  in  your  ever- 
lafting  perdition. 

IV.  Observe 
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IV.  Observe  order  in  your  amufements ;  s  E  R M. 
that  is,  allow  them  no  more  than  their  pro-  ^^^ 
per  place ;  ftudy  to  keep  them  within  due 
bounds;  mingle  them  in  a  temperate  fuc- 
ceffion  with  ferious  duties,  and  the  higher 
bufinefs  of  life.  Human  life  cannot  pro- 
ceed to  advantage  without  fome  meafure  of 
relaxation  and  entertainment.  We  require 
relief  from  care.  We  are  not  formed  for  a 
perpetual  ftretch  of  ferious  thought.  By 
too  intenfe  and  continued  application,  our 
feeble  powers  would  foon  be  worn  out*  At 
the  fame  time,  from  our  propenfity  to  eafe 
and  pleaflire,  amufement  prov^es,  among  all 
ranks  of  men,  the  moll  dangerous  foe  to 
order.  For  it  tends  inceflantly  to  ufiirp  and 
encroach,  to  widen  its  territories,  to  thruft 
itfelf  into  the  place  of  more  important  con- 
cerns, and  thereby  to  difturb  and  counter- 
act the  natural  courfe  of  things.  One  fri- 
volous amufement  indulged  out  of  feafon, 
will  often  carry  perplexity  and  confufion 
through  a  long  fucceflion  of  affairs. 

Amufements,  therefore,  though  they  be 
of  an  innocent  kind,    require   fteady  go- 

VoL.  II.  C  vernment. 
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S  E  R  M.  vernment,  to  keep  them  within  a  due  and 
limited  province.  But  fuch  as  are  of  an 
irregular  and  vicious  nature,  are  not  to  be 
governed,  but  to  be  banifhed  from  every 
orderly  fociety.  As  foon  as  a  man  feeks  his 
happinefs  from  the  gaming-table,  the  fnid- 
night-revel,  and  the  other  haunts  of  licen- 
tioufnefs,  confufion  feizes  upon  him  as  its 
own.  There  will  no  longer  be  order  in  his 
family,  nor  order  in  his  aflfairs,  nor  order 
in  his  time.  The  moll  important  concerns 
of  life  are  abandoned.  Even  the  order  of 
nature  is  by  fuch  perfons  inverted ;  night 
is  changed  into  day,  and  day  into  night. 
Character,  honour,  and  interell  itfelf,  are 
trampled  under  foot.  You  may  with  cer- 
tainty prognoflicate  the  ruin  of  thefe  men 
to  be  juft  at  hand.  Diforder,  arifen  to  its 
height,  has  nearly  accomplifhed  its  work. 
The  fpots  bf  death  are  upon  them.  Let 
every  one  who  would  efcape  the  peftilen- 
tial  contagion  fly  with  hafte  from  their 
company. 


V.  Preserve 
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V.  Preserve  order  in  the  arrangement   SERM. 
of  your  fociety ;  that  is,  entangle  not  your- 
felves  in  a  perpetual  and  promifcuous  crowd; 
dfeledt  with  prudence  and   propriety  thofe 
with   whom  you   chufe  to   aflbciate ;    let 
company  and  retreat  fucceed  each  other  at 
meafured  intervals.     There  can  be  no  or- 
der in  his  life  who  allots  not  a  due  Ihare  of 
his  time  to  retirement  and  refledlion.      He 
can  neither  prudently  arrange  his  temporal 
affairs,   nor  properly  attend  to  his  fpiritual 
interefts.     He  lives  not  to  himfelf,  but  to 
the  world.     By  continual  diflipation,  he  is 
rendered  giddy  and  thoughtlefs.     He  un- 
avoidably contrails    from  the  world  that 
fpirit  of  diforder  and  confufion  which  is  fo 
prevalent  in  it. 

It  is  not  a  fufficient  prefervative  againft 
this  evil,  that  the  circles  of  fociety  in  which 
you  are  engaged  are  not  of  a  libertine  and 
vicious  kind.  If  they  withdraw  you  from, 
that  attention  to  yourfelves,  and  your  do- 
meftic  concerns,  which  becomes  a  good 
man,  they  are  fubverfive  of  order,  and 
incoafiflent  with  duty.  What  is  innocent 
C  2  in 
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s  E  R  M.  in  itfelf,  degenerates  into  giiilt  from  being' 
carried  to  excefs ;  an  idle,  trifling  fociety 
is  near  a-kin  to  fuch  as  is  corrupting.  One 
of  the  iirft  principles  of  order  is,  to  learn  to 
be  happy  at  home.  It  is  in  domeftic  re- 
treat that  every  wife  and  virtuous  man  finds 
his  chief  fatisfadlion.  It  is  there  he  forms 
the  plans  which  regulate  his  public  conduct. 
He  w^ho  knows  not  how  to  enjoy  himfelf 
when  alone,  can  never  be  long  happy 
abroad.  To  his  vacant  mind,  company 
may  afford  a  temporary  relief;  but  when 
forced  to  return  to  himfelf,  he  will  be  fo 
much  more  oppreiTed  and  languid.  Where- 
as, by  a  due  mixture  of  public  and  private 
life,  w^e  keep  free  from  the  fnares  of  both, 
and  enjoy  each  to  greater  advantage. 

When  we  review  thofe  different  parts  of 
behaviour  to  which  I  have  fhewn  that  order 
is  effentlal,  it  mud  neceffarily  occur  to  you, 
that  they  are  all  mutually  conne(fled,  and 
hang  upon  each  other.  Throughout  your 
affairs,  your  .  time, .  your  expence,  your 
amufements,   your .  fgjgiety,  the  prineiple  of 

drder 
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order  miift  be  equally  carried,   if  you  ex-   S  E  R  M. 
pe€t  to  reap  any  of  its  happy  fruits.     For 
if  into  any  one  of  thofe  great  departments 
of  life  you  fuffer  diford'er  to  enter,  it  will 
fpread   through   all  the  reft.     In  vain,  for 
inftance,  you  purpofe  to  be  orderly  in  the 
condudt  of  your  affairs,  if  you  be  irregular 
in  the  diftribution  of  your  time.     In   vain 
you  attempt  to  regulate  your  expence,  if 
into  your  amufements,  or  your  fociety,  dif- 
order  has   crept.      You   have  admitted   a 
principle  of  confufion  -which  will  defeat  all 
your  plans  J  and  perplex  and  entangle  what 
you  fought  to  arrange.  Uniformity  is  above 
all  things  neceflary  to  order.     If  you  dcfire 
that  any  thing  fhould  proceed  according  to 
method  and  rule,  let  all  things^  as  the  text 
exhorts,  be  dojie   'm  order, 

I  muft  alfo  admonifli  you,  that  in  fmall, 
as  well  as  in  great  aifairs,  a  due  regard  t© 
order  is  requifit^.-  I  mean  not  that  you 
ought  to  look  on  thofe  minute  attentions 
which  are  apt  to  occupy  frivolous  minds, 
as  connected  either  with  virtue  or  wifdom. 
Put  I  exhort  you  to  remember,  that  diford.er, 
C  3  "like 
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s  E  R  M.  like  other  immoralities,  frequently  takes  rife 
'  from  inconfiderable  beginnings.  They  who, 
in  the  lefTer  tranfadions  of  life,  are  totally 
negligent  of  rule,  will  be  in  hazard  of  ex- 
tending that  negligence  by  degrees  to  fuch 
affairs  and  duties  as  will  render  them  cri- 
minal. RemilTnefs  grows  on  all  who  ftudy 
not  to  guard  againft  it ;  and  it  is  only  by 
frequent  exercife  that  the  habits  of  order 
and  pun<3:uality  can  be  thoroughly  con- 
firmed. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  the  great  im- 
portance of  this  principle  to  moral  and  reli- 
gious condud:  muft  already  be  evident. 
Let  us,  however,  conclude,  with  taking  a 
fummary  view  of  the  advantages  which  at-' 
tend  it. 

Firft,  the  obfervance  of  order  ferves  to 
corre<St  that  negligence  which  makes  you 
omit  fome  duties,  and  that  hurry  and  pre-^ 
cipitancy  which  makes  you  perform  others 
imperfedly,  Your  attention  is  thereby  di^ 
reded  to  its  proper  objeds.  You  follow  the 
ftraight  path  which  Providence  has  pointed 
6  -  out 
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out  to  man ;  in  the  courfe  of  which  all  the  S  E  R  M. 
different  bufinefs  of  life  prefents  itfelf  regu- 
larly to  him  on  every  lide.  God  and  man, 
time  and  eternity,  poflefs  their  proper  fta- 
tions,  arife  in  fucceilion  to  his  view,  and 
attract  his  care.  Whereas  he  who  runs  on 
in  a  diforderly  courfe,  fpeedily  involves 
himfelf  in  a  labyrinth,  where  he  is  fur- 
rounded  with  intricacy  and  darknefs.  The 
crooked  paths  into  which  he  ftrikes,  turn 
him  afide  from  the  proper  line  of  human 
purfuit ;  hide  from  his  fight  the  objects  which 
he  ought  chiefly  to  regard,  and  bring  others 
under  his  view,  which  ferve  no  purpofe  but 
to  diftradt  and  miflead  him. 

Next,  by  attending  to  order,  you  avoid 
idlenefs,  that  moft  fruitful  fource  of  crimes 
and  evils.  Acting  upon  a  plan,  meeting 
every  thing  in  its  own  place,  you  conftantly 
find  innocent  and  ufeful  employment  for 
time.  You  are  never  at  a  lofs  how  to  dif- 
pofe  of  your  hours,  or  to  fill  up  life  agree*- 
ably.  In  the  courfe  of  human  a£tion,  there 
are  two  extremes  equally  dangerous  to  vir- 
tue; the  multiplicity  of  affairs,  and  the 
C  4  total 
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S  E  R  M.  total  want  of  them.  The  man  of  <  order 
flands  in  the  middle  between  thefe  two 
extremes,  and/ufiers  from  neither.  He  is 
occupied,  but  not  opprefTed.  -  "Whereas  the 
diforderly,  overloading  one  pdU:t:'pf  .time, 
and  leaving  another  vacant,  are  jat  one 
period  overwhelmed  with  bufinefs,  and  at 
another,  either  idle  through  want  of  em- 
ployment, or  indolent  through  perplexity. 
Thofe  feafons  of  indolence  and  idlenefs, 
which  recur  fo  often  in  their  life,  are  their 
moft  dangerous  moments.  The  mind,  un- 
happy in  its  iituation,  and  clinging  to  every 
objecft  which  can  occupy  or  amufe  it,  is 
then  aptefl  to  throw  itfelf  into  the  arms  of 
every  vice  and  every  folly. 

Farther,  by  the  prefervation  of  order, 
you  check  inconftancy  and  levity.  Fickle 
by  nature  is  the  human  heart.  It  is  fond 
of  change ;  and  perpetually  tends  to  ftart 
afide  from  the  ftraight  line  of  condud:. 
Hence  arifes  the  propriety  of  bringing  our- 
felves  under  fubjedtion  to  method  and  nale  ; 
which,  though  at  firft  it  may  prove  con- 
fltiairii^lg,  y^t  by  degrees,  and  from  the  ex- 
perience 
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perience  of  its  happy  efFeds,  becomes  na-  S  E  R  M; 
tural  and  agreeable.  It  redifies  thofa  irre-  ,_^_''  .  ^ 
gularities  of  temper  and  manners  to  which 
we  give  the  name  of  caprice ;  and  which 
are  diflinguifhing  charadleriftics  of  a  difor^ 
derly  mind.  It  is  the  parent  of  fteadineis 
of  condu6t.  It  forms  confiftency  of  cha- 
racter. It  is  the  ground  of  all  the  confi- 
dence we  repofe  in  one  another.  For,  the 
diforderly  we  know  nor  where  tp  find.  In 
him  only  can  we  place  any  truft  who  is 
uniform  and  regular ;  who  lives  by  prin- 
ciple, not  by  huniour  ;  who  ads  upon  a 
plan,  and  not  by  defultory  motions. 

The  advantages  of  order  hitherto  rnerj- 
tioned  belong  to  reditude  of  conduct. 
Confidcr  alfo  how  important  it  is  to  your 
felf-enjoyment  and  felicity.  Order  is  the 
fource  of  peace  ;  and  peace  is  the-highell 
of  all  temporal  blefhngs.  >  Oi*deri8^' indeed 
the  only  region  in  which  tranquillity  dwells. 
The  .very  mention  of  confufioA^  imports 
diriurbalnce  and  vexation,  '"Is  it  poflible 
for  that  man  to  be  happy,  w^hoCaiinoi:  foot: 
into  the  flate  of  his"  affairs,  or  the  ten^4t 

his 
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8ERM.  his  condud:,  without  difcerning  all  to  be 
embroiled ;  who  is  either  in  the  midft  of 
remorfe  for  what  he  has  negleded  to  do, 
or  in  the  midft  of  hurry  to  overtake  what 
he  finds,  too  late,  was  neceflary  to  have 
been  done !  Such  as  live  according  to  or- 
der may  be  compared  to  the  celeftial  bodies 
which  move  in  regular  courfes,  and  by 
ftated  laws  ;  whofe  influence  is  beneficent ; 
whofe  operations  are  quiet  and  tranquil. 
The  diforderly  refemble  thofe  tumultuous 
elements  on  earth,  which,  by  fudden  and 
violent  irruptions,  difturb  the  courfe  of 
nature.  By  mifmanagement  of  affairs,  by 
excefs  in  expence,  by  irregularity  in  the 
indulgence  of  company  and  amufement, 
they  are  perpetually  creating  moleftation 
both  to  themfelves  and  others.  They  de- 
part from  their  road  to  feek  pleafure  ;  and 
inftead  of  it,  they  every  where  raife  up 
forrows.  Being  always  found  out  of  their 
proper  pjace,  they  of  courfe  interfere  and 
jar  with  others.  The  diforders  which  they 
raife  never  fail  to  fpread  beyond  their  own 
line,   and  to  involve   many  in   confufion 

and 
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and  dlftrefs;  whence  they  neceflarily  be-  SERM. 
come  the  authors  of  tumult  and  conten-  .  ^  * 
tion,  of  difcord  and  enmity.  Whereas  or- 
der is  the  foundation  of  union.  It  allows 
every  man  to  carry  on  his  own  affairs  with- 
out difturbing  his  neighbour.  It  is  the 
golden  chain,  which  holds  together  the  fo- 
cieties  of  men  in  friendfhip  and  peace. 

In  fine,  the  man  of  order  is  connected 
with  all  the  higher  powers  and  principles 
in  the  univerfe.  He  is  the  follower  of  God. 
He  walks  with  him,  and  ads  upon  his  plan. 
His  character  is  formed  on  the  fpirit  which 
religion  breathes.  For  religion  in  general, 
and  the  religion  of  Chrifl  in  particular,  may 
be  called  the  great  difcipline  of  order*  Tp 
walk  ftnfully^  and  to  njoalk  diforderly^  are 
fynonymous  terms  in  Scripture.  From 
fuch  as  walk  diforderly  we  are  commanded, 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  yefus  Chrift,  to 
withdraw  ourf elves  *.  The  kingdom  of 
Satan  is  the  reign  of  diforder  and  darknefs. 
To  reftore  order  among  the  works  of  God, 

*  2  Their,  iii.  6. 
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was  the  end  for  which  the  Son  of  God  dc" 
fcended  to  the  earth.  He  requires  order  to 
be  obferved  in  his  church.  His  undertak- 
ing is  to  be  confummated  in  that  perfed: 
order  which  he  fhall  introduce  at  the  laft 
day.  In  the  new  earth  and  the  new  heavens y 
undifturbed  order  fhall  for  ever  prevail 
among  the  Jpirits  of  thejujt  made  perfe£f; 
and  whatever  farther  preparation  may  be 
requifite  for  our  being  admitted  to  join  their 
fociety,  it  is  certain  that  we  ihall  never  fhare 
In  it,  unlefs  we  make  it  now  our  fludy  to 
do  all  things  decently  and  in  order,. 
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xJn  the  Government  of  .the  Heart* 


Proverbs,  iv.  23.  '   ^'^^^ 

AV<r^  thy  heart  with  all  diligence  :  for  out  oj 
it  are  the  ijfues  of  life* 


A 


MONG   the   many   wife    counfels    SERM, 
given  by  this  infpired  writer,  there 


is  none  which  deferves  greater  regard  than 
that  contained  in  the  text.  Its  importance, 
however,  is  too  feldom  perceived  by  the 
generahty  of  men.  They  are  apt  to  con- 
fider  the  regulation  of  external  condu(fl  as 
the  chief  objed  of  religion.  If  they  can 
adl  their  part  with  decency,  and  maintain  a 
fair  character,  they  conceive  their  duty  to 
be  fulfilled.  What  pafles  in  the  mean  time 
tvithin  their  mind,  they  fuppofe  to  be  of  no 

great 
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8  E  R  M.  great  confequence,  either  to  themfelves,  or 
to  the  world.  In  oppofition  to  this  dan- 
gerous plan  of  morality,  the  wife  man  ex- 
horts us  to  keep  the  heart ;  that  is,  to  attend 
not  only  to  our  a(3ions,  but  to  our  thoughts 
and  defires  ;  and  to  keep  the  heart  with  all 
diligence^  that  is,  with  fedulous  and  unre- 
mitting care ;  for  which  he  afligns  this 
reafon,  that,  out  of  the  heart  are  the  ijfues 
of  life, — In  difcourfing  of  this  fubje<St  I 
purpofe  to  confider,  feparately,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  thoughts,  of  the  paflions,  and 
of  the  temper.  But  before  entering  on  any 
of  thefe,  let  us  begin  with  enquiring,  in 
what  fenfe  the  ijfues  of  life  are  faid  to  be  out 
of  the  heart ;  that  we  may  difcern  the  force 
of  the  argument  which  the  text  fuggefts,  to 
recommend  this  great  duty  of  keeping  the 
heart. 

The  ijfues  of  life  are  juflly  faid  to  be  ouf 
of  the  heart,  becaufe  the  ftate  of  the  heart 
is  what  determines  our  moral  character, 
and  what  forms  our  chief  happinefs  or  mi- 
fery. 

First, 
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First,  It  is  the  ftate  of  the  heart  which   serm. 

II 
determines  our  moral  charad:er.  The  te- 
nor of  our  ad:ions  will  always  correfpond 
to  the  difpofitions  that  prevail  within. 
To  diflemble,  or  to  fupprefs  them,  is  a  fruit- 
lefs  attempt.  In  fpite  of  our  efforts,  they 
will  perpetually  break  forth  in  our  beha- 
viour. On  whatever  fide  the  weight  of 
inclination  hangs,  it  will  draw  the  pradice 
after  it.  In  vain  therefore  you  ftudy  to 
preferve  your  hands  clean,  unlefs  you  re^ 
folve  at  the  fame  time  to  keep  your  heart 
pure.  Make  the  tree  good^  as  our  Saviour 
directs,  and  then  its  fruits  will  be  good  alfo^ 
For  out  of  the  heart  proceed  not  only  eijil 
thoughts^  but  murders^  adulteries^  fornicaf 
tions,  theft,  falfe  witnefs,  blafphcmies  *.  If 
that  fountain  be  once  poifoned,  you  can 
never  expert  that  falubrious  ftreams  will 
flow  from  it.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
their  courfe,  they  will  carry  the  taint  of  the 
parent  fpring. 

But  it  is  not  merely  from  its  influence  on 
external  action  that  the  importance  of  the 

*  Matth.  XV.  18, 

heart 
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s  E  R  M.  heart  to  our  moral  character  arifes.  Inde- 
pendent of  all  action,  it  is,  in  truth,  the 
ftate  of  the  heart  itfelf  which  forms  our 
character  in  the  fight  of  God.  With  our 
fellow-creatures,  actions  mufl  ever  hold  the 
chief  rank ;  becaufe,  by  thefe  only  we  can 
judge  of  one  another ;  by  thefe  we  effect 
each  other's  welfare  ;  and  therefore  to  thefe 
alone  the  regulation  of  human  law  extends. 
But  in  the  eye  of  that  Supreme  Being,  to 
whom  our  whole  internal  frame  is  uncover- 
edj  difpofitions  hold  the  place  of  actions ; 
and  it  is  not  fo  much  what  we  perform,  as 
the  motive  which  moves  us  to  perform- 
ance, that  conftitutes  us  good  or  evil  in 
his  fight.  Even  among  men,  the  mora- 
lity of  adtions  is  eftimated  by  the  principle 
from  which  they  are  judged  to  proceed ; 
and  fuch  as  the  principle  is,  fuch  is  the 
man  accounted  to  be.  One,  for  inftancej 
may  fpend  much  of  his  fortune  in  charita- 
ble adions ;  and  yet,  if  he  is  believed  to  be 
influenced  by  mere  oftentation,  he  is  deem- 
ed not  charitable,  but  vain.  He  may  la- 
bour unweariedly  to  ferve  tfee  public ;  but 
I  "if 
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if  he  is  prompted  by  the  defire  of  rifing  S  E  R  M. 
into  power,  he  is  held  not  public  fpirited,  >.,  ^  ,t 
but  ambitious  ;  And  if  he  beftows  a  bene- 
lit,  purely  that  he  may  receive  a  greater  in 
return,  no  man  would  reckon  him  gene- 
rous, but  felfifh  and  interefted.  If  reafon 
thus  clearly  teaches  us  to  eftimate  the  value 
of  adions  by  the  difpofitions  which  give 
them  birth,  it  is  an  obvious  conclufion,  that, 
according  to  thofe  difpofitions,  we  are  all 
ranked  and  clafied  by  him  who  feeth  into 
every  heart.  The  rectification  of  our  prin- 
ciples of  adion  is  the  primary  objeiSt  of 
religious  difcipline ;  and,  in  proportion  as 
this  is  more  or  lefs  advanced,  we  are  more 
or  lefs  religious.  Accordingly,  the  rege- 
neration of  the  heart  is  every  where  repre- 
fented  in  the  Gofpel  as  the  moft  efl^ential 
requifite  in  the  character  of  a  Chriftian. 

Secondly,  the  ftate  of  the  heart  not, 
only  determines  our  moral  chara<Sler,  but 
forms  our  principal  happinefs  or  mifery. 
External  fituations  of  fortune  are  no  far- 
ther of  confequence,  than  as  they  operate  on 
.  Vol.  II.  D  the 
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s  E^R  M.  the  heart ;  and  their  operation  there  Is  fa? 
from  correfponding  to  the  degree  of  world-* 
ly  profperity  or  adverfity.  If,  from  any 
internal  caufe,  a  man's  peace  of  mind  be 
difturbed,  in  vain  you  load  him  with  all 
the  honours  or  riches  which  the  world  can 
beftow.  They  remain  without,  like  things 
at  a  diftance  from  him.  They  reach  not 
the  fource  of  enjoyment.  Difcompofed 
thoughts,  agitated  pafTions,  and  a  ruffled 
temper,  poifon  every  ingredient  of  plea- 
fure  which  the  world  holds  out ;  and  over- 
cafl  every  objedt  which  prefents  itfelf,  with 
a  melancholy  gloom.  In  order  to  acquire 
a  capacity  of  happinefs,  it  muft  be  our  fxyfl; 
ftudy  to  redlify  fuch  inward  diforders^ 
Whatever  difcipline  tends  to  accomphflt 
this  purpofe,  is  of  greater  importance  to 
man,  than  the  acquifition  of  the  advantages 
of  fortune.  Thefe  are  precarious  and 
doubtfal  in  their  efFed ;  internal  tranquil- 
lity is  a  certain  good.  Thefe  are  only 
means  ;  but  that  is  the  end.  Thefe  are  no 
more  than  inftruments  of  fatisfadion  ;  that, 
is  f^isfadion  kfelf^ 
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Juftly  IS  It  iaid  by  th^  Wife  Man,  thstt  he  S  E  R  M. 
\s)hQ  hath  no  rule  over  his  fp'irit^  is  like  a  city 
that  is  broken  doivn  and  without  tvalls*.  All 
iswafte  ;  all  is  in  diforder  and  ruins  within 
liimv  He  pbflefles  no  defence  agkinft  dan- 
gers of  any  fort.  He  lies  open  to  every 
infurre^ion  of  ill-humour,  and  eVery  in- 
vafion  of  diftrefs.  Whereas  he  who  is  em- 
ployed in  regulating  his  tnind,  is  making 
provifion  againft  all  the  accidents  of  life* 
He  is  ere<5ting  a  fortrefs  into  which,  in  the 
diy  of  danger,  he  can  retreat  with  fafety» 
And  hence,  amidft  thofe  endeavours  to  fe- 
fcure  happinefs  which  incefTantly  employ 
the  life  of  man,  the  careful  regulation,  or 
the  improvident  negledt  of  the  inward 
frames  forms  the  chief  diftindion  between 
^Yifdom  and  folly* 

Thus  it  appears  with  koW  much  pro* 
jiriety  the  ijties  of  life  are  faid  to  be  out  of 
the  heart.  Here  rife  thof^  great  fprings  of 
human  condu(St  whence  the  main  currents 
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s  E  R  M.  flow  of  our  virtue,  or  our  vice  ;  of  our  hap- 
pinefs,  or  our  mifery.  Befides  this  power- 
ful argument  for  keep'mg  the  heart  ivith  all 
diligence^  I  muft  mention  another  import- 
ant confideration  taken  from  the  prefent 
ftate  of  human  nature.  Think  what  your 
heart  now  is,  and  what  muft  be  the  confe- 
quence  of  remitting  your  vigilance  in  watch- 
ing over  it.  With  too  much  juftice  it  is 
faid  in  Scripture,  to  be  deceitful  above  all 
thiiigSy  and  defperately  ivicked.  Its  bias  of 
.innate  corruption  gives  it  a  perpetual  ten- 
dency downwards  into  vice  and  diforder. 
To  direct  and  impel  it  upwards,  requires  a 
conftant  effort.  Experience  may  convince 
you,  that  almoft  every  defire  has  a  propen- 
sity to  wander  into  an  improper  direction ; 
that  every  paflion  tends  to  excefs  ;  and  that 
around  your  imagination  there  perpetually 
crowds  a  whole  fwarm  of  vain  and  cor- 
rupting thoughts.  After  all  the  care  that 
can  be  beftowed  by  the  beft  men  on  the 
regulation  of  the  heart,  it  frequently  baf- 
fles their  efibrts  to  keep  it  under  proper 
difcipline.  Into  what  univerfal  tumult 
.  .  "^  then 
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then  muft  it  rife,  if  no  vigilance  be  em-"  s;e  R  M. 
ployed,  and  no  government  be  exercifed 
over  it  ?  Inattention  and  remifsnefs  is  all 
that  the  great  adverfary  of  mankind  de- 
lires,  in  order  to  gain  full  advantage. 
While  jou  Jleep,  he  fo-ws  his  tares  in  the 
Jield,  The  houfe  which  he  finds  vacant 
and  unguarded,  he^prefently  ^jr/zi/i^^f/  tvlth 
evilfpirits. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  human  temper  is 
to  be  confidered  as  a  fyftem,  the  parts  of 
which  have  a  mutual  dependance  on  each 
other.  Introduce  diforder  into  any  one 
part,  and  you  derange  the  whole.  Suffer 
but  one  paffion  to  go  out  of  its  place,  or 
to  acquire  an  unnatural  force,  and  prefentiy 
the  balance  of  the  foul  will  be  broken  ;  its 
powers  will  jar  among  themfelves,  and  their 
operations  become  difcordant. — Keep  thy 
heaj't^  therefore^  ivith  all  diligence  ;  for  all 
thy  diligence  is  here  required.  And  though 
thine  own  keeping  alone  will  not  avail, 
unlefs  the  aifiilance  of  a  higher  power  con- 
cur, yet  of  this  be  well  affured,  that  no 
aid  from  heaven  is  to  be  exped:ed,  if  thou 
^  D  3  flialt 
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S'E  R  M;   {hall  fugled  to  exert  thy  felf  in  perform-? 
ing  the  part  affigned  thee, 

-  Having  now  fhown  the  importance  of 
exercifmg  government  over  the  heart,  I 
jJroceed  to  confider  more  particularly  in 
what  that  government  confifts,  as  it  re- 
ipe(Sts  the  thoughts,  the  pafTions,  and  the 
temper.  ^    •  ' 

I  begift  with  the  thoughts,  which  are  the 
prime  movers  of  the  whole  human  condudt. 
All  that  makes  a  figure  on  the  great  theatre 
pf  the  world,  the  employments  of  the  bufy, 
the  enterprizes  of  the  ambitious,  aftd  the 
exploits  of  the  warlike,  the  virtues  which 
form  the  happinefs,  and  the  crimes  which 
occafion  the  mifery  of  mankind,  originate 
in  that  filent  and  fecret  recefs  of  thought 
which  is  hidden  from  every  human  eye. 
The  fecrecy  and  filence  which  reign  there, 
favour  the  prejudice  entertained  by  too 
many,  that  thought  is  ^^empted  from  all 
controul.  PafTions,  they  perhaps  admit, 
require  government  and  reftraint,  becaufe 
they  are  violent  emotions,  and  difturb  fo- 
•Vi,-  piety. 
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ciety.  But  with  their  thoughts, "they  plead^  S  E  R  M^ 
no  one  is  concerned.  By  thbfe,  as  long  as 
they  remain  in  their  bofom,  no  offence  can 
be  given,  and  no  injury  committed.  To 
enjoy  unreftrained  the  full  range  of  imagi- 
nation, appears  to  them  the  native  rigl^^ 
and  privilege  of  man. 

Had  they  to  do  with  none  but  their 
fellow-creatures,  fuch  reafoning  might  be 
fp'ecious.  But  they  ought  to  remember, 
that,  in  the  fight  of  the  Supreme  Beingj 
thoughts  bear  the  charader  of  good  or  evil^ 
as  much  as  ad:ions ;  and  that  they  are.  in 
efpecial  manner,  the  fubjeds  of  divine  jn- 
rifdidion,  becaufe  they  are  cognizable  at 
no  other  tribunal.  The  moral  regulation 
of  our  thoughts,  is  the  particular  teft  of  our 
reverence  for  God.  If  we  reftrain  our  paf- 
fions  from  breaking  forth  into  open  difor- 
ders,  while  we  abandon  our  imagination 
in  fecret  to  corruption,  we  {how  that  virtue 
refts  with  us  upon  regard  to  men  ;  an4 
that  however  we  may  ad  a  part  in  public 
with  propriety,  there  is  before  our  eyes 
no  fear  of:-  that  Gad  Vv^ho  fearchctb  the 
P  4  hearty 
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^^^i/i.  /jeifrf,  SLn}^  requireth  'trdth   in  the^ ifTward 
parts. 

But,  even  abftrading  from  this  awful 
confi  deration,-  the  government  cf  our 
thmrghts  muft  appear  to  be  of  high  con- 
ifcsquence^, "  from;  their- diredt  influence  on 
condudt.  It  is  plain,  that  thought  gives  the 
firft  impuife  to  every  principle  of  ad:ion. 
AiStidnS  are,  in  truth,  no  other  than  thoughts 
ripened  into  confiftency  and  fubftance.  So 
certain  is  this,  that  to  judge  with  precilion 
of  the  charadler  of  any  man,  and  to  foretell 
wdth  confidence  w^hat  part  he  will  a<51:,  no 
more  were  requifite,  than  to  be  rendered 
capable  of  viewing  the  current  of  thought 
which  pafles  mofl  frequently  within  him. 
Though  by  fuch  a  method  we  have  no  ac- 
cefs  to  judge  of  one  another,  yet  thus  it  is 
always  in  our  power  to  judge  of  our  felves. 
Each  of  us,  by  impartially  fcrutinizing  his 
indulged  and  favourite  thoughts,  may  dif- 
cover  the  whole  fecret  of  his  real  character. 
This  confideration  alone  is  fufficient  to 
fliow,  of  what  importance  the  government 
of  thought  is  to  the  keephg  of  the  heart. 

But, 
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But,  fuppofing  us  convinced  of  its  im-  SERM. 
portance,  a  queftion  may  arife,  How  far  it  ^  '  ^ 
is  within  our  power,  and  in  what  degree 
thoughts  are  fubjeft  to  the  command  of  the 
will  ?  It  is  plain  that  they  are  not  always 
the  offspring  of  choice.  Often  they  are  iur- 
evitably  impreffed  upon  the  mind  by  fur- 
rounding  objects.  Often  they  ftart  up,  as 
of  themfelves,  without  any  principle  of 
introduction  which  we  are  able  to  trace.  As 
the  wind  bloweth  where  it  lijleth^  and  thou 
cajiji  not  tell  whence  it  cometh^  nor  ivhither 
it  goeth^  equally  rapid  in  its  tranlitions, 
and  infcrutable  in  its  progrefs,  is  the  courfe 
of  thought.  Moving  along  a  train  of  con- 
ned:ions  which  are  too  delicate  for  our  ob- 
fervation,  it  defeats  all  endeavours  either  to 
explore  or  to  flop  its  path.  Hence  vain 
and  fantaftic  imaginations  fometimes  break 
in  upon  the  moft  fettled  attention,  and  dif- 
turb  even  the  devout  exercifes  of  pious 
minds.  Inftances  of  this  fort  muft  be  placed 
to  the  account  of  human  frailty.  They  are 
misfortunes  to  be  deplored,  rather  than 
crimes  to  be  condemned ;  and  our  gracious 

Creator 
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S  E  R  M.   Creator,  who  knows  our  frame^  and  renrem- 

11.  .  . 

Uii.y  ij   bei's  we  are  dujl^  will  not  be  fevere  in  mark-j^ 

ing  every  fuch  error  and  wandering  of  the 
mind.  But,  ^fter  thefe  allowances  are  made^ 
ftill  there  remains  much  fcope  for  the  pro- 
per government  of  thought ;  and  a  multi- 
tude of  cafes  occur,  in  which  we  are  no  lefs 
accountable  for  what  we  think,  than  for 
what  we  do. 

As,  firft,  when  the  introdudlion  of  any 
train  of  thought  depends  upon  ourfelves, 
and  is  our  voluntary  ad ;  by  turning  our 
attention  towards  'fuch  objedts,  awaken?, 
ing  fuch  paffions,  or  engaging  in  fuch 
employments,  as  we  know  muft  give  a  pecu-? 
liar  determination  to  our  thoughts.  Next, 
when  thoughts,  by  whatever  accident  they 
may  have  been  originally  fuggefted,  are  in-^ 
dulged  with  deliberation  and  complacency. 
Though  the  mind  has  been  pafTive  in  their 
reception,  and,  therefore,  free  from  blame  \ 
yet,  if  it  be  adive  in  their  continuance,  the 
guilt  becomes  its  own.  They  may  have 
intruded  at  firft,  like  unbidden  guefts ;  but 
if,  when  entered,  they  are  made  welcome, 

and 
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and  kindly  entertained,  the  cafe  Is  the  fame  S  E  R  M. 
fis  if  they  had  been  invited  from  the  begin- 
ning. If  we  be  thus  accountable  to  God 
for  thoughts  either  voluntarily  introduced, 
or  deliberately  indulged,  v^'-e  are  no  lefs  fo, 
in  the  laft  place,  for  thofe  which  find  ad-* 
mittance  into  our  hearts  from  fupine  negli-r 
gence,  from  total  relaxation  of  attention, 
from  allowing  our  imagination  to  rove  with 
entire  licence,  like  the  eyes  of  the  fool^  tO" 
Wiards  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Our  minds  are, 
in  this  cafe,  thrown  open  to  folly  and  va- 
nity. They  are  proftituted  to  every  evil 
thing  which  pleafes  to  take  poiTefficn.  The 
confequences  muft  all  be  charged  to  our  ac- 
count; and  in  vain  we  plead  excufe  from 
human  infirmity.  Hence  it  appears,  that 
the  great  obje6t  at  which  we  are  to  aim  ir» 
governing  our  thoughts,  is,  to  take  the  mod 
effed:ual  meafures  for  preventing  the  intro- 
duction of  fuch  as  are  finful,  and  for  haften- 
ing  their  expulfion,  if  they  fliall  have  intro- 
duced themfelves  without  confent  of  the  will. 
But  when  we  defcend  into  our  breafts, 
and  examine  how  far  we  have  fludied  to 
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S  E  R  M.  keep  this  object  in  view,  who  can  tell  hoin} 
oft  he  hath  offended  f  In  no  article  of  reli-n 
gion  or  morals  are  men  more  culpably  re- 
mifs  than  in  the  unreftrairied  indulgence^ 
they  give  to  fancy;  and  that  too,  for  mofl 
part,  without  remorfe.  Since  the  time  that 
Reafon  began  to  exert  her  powers,  Thought, 
during  our  waking  hours,  has  been  active 
in  every  breaft,  without  a  moment's  fuf- 
penfion  or  paufe.  The  current  of  ideas 
has  been  always  flowing.  The  wheels  of 
the  fpiritual  engine  have  circulated  with 
perpetual  motion.  Let  me  afk,  what  has 
been  the  fruit  of  this  inceflant  adivity  with 
the  greatefl  part  of  mankind  ?  Of  the  in- 
numerable hours  that  have  been  employed 
in  thought,  how  few  are  marked  with  any 
permanent  or  ufefu.l  effed  ?  How  many 
have  either  paiTed  away  in  idle  dreams  ;  or 
have  been  abandoned  to  anxious  difcon- 
tented  mulings,  to  unfocial  and  malignant 
paffions,  or  to  irregular  and  criminal  de- 
fires  ?  Had  I  power  to  lay  open  that  ftore^ 
lioufe  of  iniquity  which  the  hearts  of  too 
many  conceal;  could  I  draw  out  and  read 

to 
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to  them  a  lift  of  all  the  imaginations  they  S  E  R  M. 
have  deviled,  and  all  the  paffions  they  have 
indulged  in  fecret ;  what  a  picture  of  men 
would  I  prefent  to  themfelves !  What  crimes 
would  they  appear  to  have  perpetrated  in. 
infancy,  which  to  their  moft  intimate  com- 
panions they  durft  not  reveal ! 

Even  when  men  imagine  their  thoughts 
to  be  innocently  employed,  they  too  com- 
monly fuffer  them  to  run  out  into  extrava- 
gant imaginations,  and  chimerical  plans  of 
what  they  would  wifh  to  attain,  or  chufe  to 
be,  if  they  could  frame  the  courfe  of  things 
according  to  their  defire.  Though  fuch 
employments  of  fancy  come  not  under  the 
fame  defcription  with  thofe  which  are  plain- 
ly criminal,  yet  wholly  unblameable  they 
feldom  are.  Befides  the  w^afte  of  time  which 
they  occafion,  and  the  mifapplication  which 
they  indicate  of  thofe  intelied:ual  powers 
that  were  given  to  us  for  much  nobler  pur- 
pofes,  fuch  romantic  fpeculations  lead  us 
always  into  the  neighbourhood  of  forbid- 
den regions.  They  place  us  on  dangerous 
ground.  They  are  for  the  moft  part  con- 
nected 
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S  E  R  M.  neded  with  fome  one  bad  paflion ;  ahrf 
they  always  nourilh  a  giddy  and  frivolous 
turn  of  thought.  They  unfit  the  mind  for 
applying  with  vigour  to  rational  purfuits, 
or  for  acquiefcing  in  fober  plans  of  condudl. 
From  that  ideal  world  in  which  it  allows 
itfelf  to  dwell,  it  returns,  to  the  commerce 
of  men,  unbent  and  relaxed,  fickly  and 
tainted,  averfe  from  difcharging  the  duties, 
and  fometimes  difqualified  even  for  relifh- 
ing  the  pleafures  of  ordinary  life*  0  Jeru- 
falem !  wajh  thine  heart  from  wickednefs* 
How  longjhall  thy  vain  thoughts  lodge  within 

thee  *  f In  order  to  guard  againft  all 

fuch  corruptions  and  abufe  of  thought  as  I 
have  mentioned,  it  may  be  profitable  to  at** 
tend  to  the  following  rules : 

In  the  firfl  place,  ftudy  to  ae(Juire  the 
habit  of  attention  to  thought.  No  ftudy  is 
more  important;  for  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  in  which  this  habit  is  poflefled,  fuch 
commonly  is  the  degree  of  intelledual  im- 

♦  Jerem.  iv.  14.  -^' 
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provement.  It  is  the  power  of  attention  serm. 
which  in  a  great  mealure  diftinguifhes  the 
wife  and  the  great  from  the  vulgar  and 
trifling  herd  of  men*  The  latter  are  ac-* 
f  ^ftomed  to  think,  or  rather  to  dream,  with- 
,<akut;  knowing  the  fubjed:  of  their  thoughts* 
•In  their  unconne(3;ed  rovings,  they  purfuei 
no  end  ;  they  follow  no  track.  Every  thing 
floats  loofe  and  disjointed  on  the  furface  of 
their  mind ;  like  leaves  fcattered  and  blown 
i^out  on  the  face  of  the  waters* 

In  order  to  lead  your  thoughts  into  any 
ufeful  diredion,  your  firft  care  muft  be,  to 
acquire  the  power  of  fixing  them,  and  of 
rellraining  their  irregular  motions.  Inure 
yourfelves  to  form  a  plan  of  proper  medi-* 
tation ;  to  purfue  it  fteadily ;  and  with  fe- 
vere  authority  to  keep  the  door  fhut  againft 
intrufions  of  wandering  fancy.  Let  your 
mind,  for  this  purpofe,  become  a  frequent 
objed  to  itfelf.  Let  your  thoughts  be  made 
the  fubjedl  of  thought  and  review* — "  To 
"  w^hat  is  my  attention  at  prefent  direded  ? 
"  Could  1  difciofe  it  without  a  blufh  to  the 
"  world?  Were  Gdd  inflantly  to  call  me 
*  "  into 
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S  E  R  M.  "  into  judgment,  what  account  could  I  give 
"  of  it  to  him  ?  Shall  I  be  the  wifer  or  the 
"  better  for  dwelling  on  fuch  thoughts  as 
**  now  fill  my  mind?  Are  they  entirely 
*'  confiftent  with  my  innocence,  and  with 
"  my  prefent  and  future  peace  ?  If  they 
*'  are  not,  to  what  purpofe  do  I  indulge 
"  fuch  unprofitable  or  dangerous  mufings  ?" 
— By  frequent  exercife  of  this  inward  fcru- 
tiny,  we  might  gradually  bring  imagination 
under  difcipline,  and  turn  the  powers  of 
thought  to  their  proper  ufe  as  means  of  im- 
provement, inftead  of  fuffering  them  to  be 
only  the  inftruments  of  vanity  and  guilt. 

In  the  fecond  place,  in  order  to  the  go- 
vernment of  thought,  it  is  neceflary  to  guard 
againft  idlenefs.  Idlenefs  is  the  great  fo- 
menter  of  all  corruptions  in  the  human 
heart.  In  particular,  it  is  the  parent  of 
loofe  imaginations  and  inordinate  delires. 
The  ever  ad:ive  andreftlefs  power  of  thought. 
If  not  employed  about  what  is  good,  will 
naturally  and  unavoidably  engender  evil. 
Imagine  not  that  mere  occupation,  of  what- 
9  ever 
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ever  kind  it  be,  v/ill  exempt  you  from  the  S  E  R  M. 
blame  and  danger  of  an  idle  life.  Perhaps 
the  worft  fpecies  of  idlenefs  is  a  diffipated, 
though  feemingly  bufy  life,  fpent  in  the 
haunts  of  loofe  fociety,  and  in  the  chace  of 
perpetual  amufements  Hence  a  giddy  mind, 
alternately  elated  and  dejeded  with  trifles, 
occupied  with  no  recoUedion  of  the  paft 
but  what  is  fruitlefs,  and  with  no  plans  fo^ 
the  future  but  what  are  either  frivolous  ot 
guilty. 

As,    therefore,   you  would  govern  your* 
thoughts,  or  indeed  as  you  would  have  any 
thoughts  that  are  worthy  of  being  governed^ 
provide    honourable   employment   for   the 
native  activity  of  your  minds.'  Keep  know- 
ledge, virtue,  and  ufefulnefs,  ever  in  view. 
Let  your  life  proceed  in  a  train  of  fuch  pur-» 
fuits  as  are  worthy  of  a  Chriftian,  of  a  ra^ 
tional  and  focial   being.     While  thefe  are' 
regularly  c:irried  on  as  the  main  hufmefs  of 
life,  let  amufement  poflefs  no  more  than  its 
proper  place  in  the  diftribution  of  your  time. 
Take  particular  care  that  your  amufements 
be  of  an  irreproachable  kind,  and  that  all 
Vol.  II.  E  your 
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St  R  M.  your  fociety  be  eitlier  improving  or  inno--- 
^^*  cent.  So  lliall  the  ftream  of  your  thoughts 
be  made  to  run  in  a  pure  channel.  Manly 
occupations  and  virtuous  principles  will  ex- 
pel the  taint,  which  idlenefs  never  fails  to 
communicate  to  the  vacant  mindv 

In  tfie  tMriiprace,  when  criminal  thoughts 
^rife,-  attend  to  all  the  proper  methods  of 
fpeedily  fuppreffing  them.  Take  example 
from  the  unhappy  induftry  which  Tinners 
difcover  in  banifhing  good  ones,  w^hen  a 
natural  fenfe  of  religion  forces  ti^m  on  their 
confcience..  How  anxiouily  do  they  fly 
from  themfelves?  how  ftudiouily  do  they 
drown  the  voice  which  upbraids  them  in 
the  npife  of  company  or  diverfion?  what 
numerous  artifices  do  th«y  empk)y  to  evade 
the  uneafinels  which  retuxos  ©f  refledion 
would  produce? — Were  we  to  ufe  equal 
diligence  in  preventing  the  entrance  of  vi- 
cious fuggeftions,  or  in  impelling  them  when 
entered,  why  fhould  w^e  not  be  equally  fuc- 
Gcfsful  in  a  much  better  caufe  ? — As  foon  as 
you  are  fenfible  that  any  dangerous  palHon 
-  begin* 
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begins  tp  ferment,  inftantly  call  in  other 
jpaifions,  and  other  ideas,  to  your  aid.  Ha- 
-|]ten  to  turn  your  thoughts  into  a  diiFeirent 
.^j^ire(3:ioni  Summon  up  whatever  you  have 
found  to  be  of  power  for  compofing  and.  har- 
monizing your  mind.  Fly  for  aflillance  to 
ferious  ftudiesj  to  prayer  and  devotion  ;  or 
even  fly  to  bufinefs  or  innocent  fociety,  if 
folitude  be  in  hazard  of  favouring  the  feduc- 
tion.  By  fuch  means  you  may  flop  the 
progrefs  of  the  growing  evil.  You  may 
apply  an  antidote,  before  the  poifopi  has  had 
time  to  work  its  full  effe<Sl; 

In  the  fourth  place,  it  will  be  particlilarty 
ufeful  to  imprefs  your  niinds  with  a  habitual 
fenfe  of  the  prefence  of  the  Almighty.  When 
we  refledt  what  a  flrong  check  the  belief  of 
divine  omnifcience  is  calculated  to  give  to 
all  criminal  thoughts,  we  are  tempted  to 
•  iufpecSt^  that  even  by  Chriftiahs  this  article 
of  faith  is  not  received  with  fintere  convic-- 
tion.  For  who  but  miift  cbnfefs,  that  if  he 
knew  a  parent,  a  friend,  or  a  neighbour,  to 
have  the  power  of  looking,  into  his  heart, 
E  2         ,  he 
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S  E  R  M.  he  durft  not  allow  himfelf  that  unbounded 
fcope  which  he  now  gives  te  his  imagination 
and.  defire?  Whence,  then,  comes  it  to  pafs, 
that  men,  without  fear  or  concern,  bring  into 
the  prefence  of  the  awful  majefly  of  Heaven 
that  folly  and  licentioufnefs  of  thought  which 
would  make  them  blufh  and  tremble,  if  one 
of  their  own  fellow-creatures  could  defcry  it  \ 
At  the  fame  time,  no  principle  is  fupported 
by  clearer  evidence  than  the  omnifcience  of 
God.  AH  religious  fe6ts  have  admitted  it, 
all  focieties  of  men,  in  their  oaths  and  cove- 
nants, appeal  to  it.  The  Sovereign  of  the 
univerfe  camiot  b.ut  know  what  pafles 
throughout  his  dominions.  He  who  fup- 
ports  all  nature  muft  needs  pervade  and  fill  it. 
He  who  formed  the  heart  is  certainly  con- 
fcious  to  what  pafles  within  it. 

Never  let  this  great  article  of  faith  efcape 
from  your  view.  In  thinking,  as  well  as 
in  ad;ing,  accuftom  yourfelves  to  look  up 
with  reverence  to  that  piercing  eye  of  di- 
vine obfervation,  which  never  Jlumbers  nor 
Jleeps.  Behold  a  pen  always  writing  over 
your  head,  and  making  up  that  great  re- 
cord 
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cord  of  your  thoughts,  words,  and  adions,  ^  ^^  ^* 
from  which  at  laft  you  are  to  be  judged. 
Think  that  you  are  never  lefs  alone  than 
when  by  yourfelves  ;  for  then  is  He  ftill 
with  you,  whofe  infpe6lion  is  of  greater 
confequence  than  that  of  all  mankind.  Let 
thefe  awful  confiderations  not  only  check 
the  diffipation  of  corrupt  fancy,  but  infufe 
into  your  fpirits  that  folemn  compofure 
which  is  the  parent  of  meditation  and  wif- 
dom.  Let  them  not  only  expc  what  is 
evil,  but  introduce  in  its  ftead  what  is  pure 
and  holy ;  elevating  your  thoughts  to  divine 
and  eternal  objedts,  and  acting  as  the  coun- 
terpoife  to  thofe  attractions  of  the  world, 
which  w^ould  draw  your  whole  attention 
downwards  to  fenfe  and  vanity, 
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ir<?/^  //^^  i&^^r/  wi/^  all  diligence ;,  fr\r  out  oj, 
:^  .  i/^r^  /i><?  ^fj  of  life, 

SEKM.  TTJAVING  treated,  in  the  foregoing 
mTIl  difcourfe,  of  the  government  of  the 
thoughts,  I  proceed  to  confider  the  govern- 
ment of  the  paflions,  as  the  next  great  duty- 
included  in  the  keeping  of  the,  heart, 

faffions  are  ftrpng  emotions  of  the  mind, 
occafioned  by  the  view  of  apprehending 
good  or  evil.  They  are  original  parts  of 
the  conftitution  of  our  nature ;  and  there- 
fore, to  extirpate  them  is  a  miftaken  aim. 
Religioa  requires  no  more  of  us  than  to 
-■    '  '   ^         .    *  moderate 
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tnoderate  and  rule  them.  When  our  blefl*-  ^  ^^^  ^• 
ed  Lord  airumed  the  nature,  without  the 
corruption,  of  man,  »he  was  fubjedt  to  Hke 
paflions  with  us.  On  fome  occafion'S  he 
felt  the  rifmgs  of  anger.  He  was  often 
touched  with  pity^  He  was  grieved  ifi/pi^ 
rit ;  he  forrowed  and  he  w^^t. 

Paffions,  wh^  .pmperly  dke<Sied,  may 
be  fubfervient  to  very  ufeful  ends.     They 
rouze  the   dormant   powers  of   the   foul. 
They  are  even  found  to  exalt  them.     They 
often  raife  a  man  abovje  Mmfelf,  and  ren- 
;der  him  more  penetrating,  vigorous,  and 
mailerly,  than  he  is  an  ^his  calmer  hours. 
Actuated  by  fome  high  paflion,  he  conceives 
gre^t  defigns,  and  >furmounts  all  difficulties 
in  the  execution.     He  is  infpired  with  more 
3ofty  fentimcnts,   and  endowed  with  more 
perfuafive  utterance,   than  he   poflefTes  at 
any  other   time.     Paffions  are  the   a(9:iv^ 
forces  of  the  foul.     They  are  its'  'higheft 
powers  l>i*ought  into  movement  and  exer-  . 
lion.     But,  like  all  other  great  powers,  they  i  - 
are  either  ufeful  or  deftrudtive,  according  to  ' 
their  dire(^ion   and   degree:  ^a'S* wind  aiid 
E  4  fire 
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SERM.   fire  are  inftrumental  in  carrying  on. many 
of  the  beneficent  operations  of  nature ;  /but 
when  they  rife  to  undue  violence,  or  de- 
viate from  their  proper  counfe,  their  path 
Ais  marked  with  ruin. 

It  is  the  prefent  infelicity  of  human  na- 
ture, that  thofe  fcrong  emotions  of  the  mind 
"  are  become  too  powerful  for  the  principle 
which  ought  to  regulate  them.     This  is  one 
•  of  the  unhappy  confequences  of  our. apof- 
tacy  from  God,  that  the  influence  of  rea- 
fon    is    weakened,  ,  and;  that   of    pafTion 
ftrengthened  within  the  heart.    When  man 
cTevolted  from  his  Maker,  his  paflions  re- 
'  belled   againft    himfelf;    and,    from  being 
,  originally  the   miniilers    of    reafon,    have 
;  become  the  tyrants'  of  the  foul.     Hence,  in 
treating  of  this  fubje«d,  two  things  may  be 
afllimed  as  principles :   firft,  that  through 
•the  prefent  weaknefs  of  the  underflanding, 
:Our  paffions  are  often  diredted  towards  im- 
-proper  objects;   and  next,  that  even  when 
\their  dire<3.ion  is  juft,  and  their  objedls  are 
innocent,  they  perpetually  tend  to  run  into 
excefs  J  they  always  hurry  us  towards  their 
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gratification  'with  a  blind   and'  dangerous   s  E  R  M. 
impetuofity.      On  thefe  two   points  then 
turns  the  whole  government  of  our  paflions : 
firft,  to  afcertain  the  proper  objedts  of  their 
purfuit ;   and  next,  to  reftrain  them  in  that 
'  purfuit,  when  they  would  carry  us  beyond 
the  bounds  of  reafon.     If  there  be  any  paf- 
fion  which  intrudes  itfelf  unfeafonably  into 
our  mind,  which  darkens  and  troubles  our 
judgment,    or   habitually  difcompofes   our 
-temper  ;   which  unfits  us  for  properly  dif- 
" charging  the  duties,   or  difqualifies  us  for 
cheerfully   enjoying  the  comforts   of  life, 
we  may  certainly  conclude  it  to  have  gained 
•a  dangerous  afcendant.     The  great  obje<ft 
which  we  ought  to  propofe  to  ourfelves  is, 
to  acquire  a  firm  an.d  ftedfaft  mind,  which 
the  infatuation  of  paffion  fhall  not  feduce, 
nor  its  violence  Ihake ;  which,  refting  on 
«fixed  principles,  fhall,  in  the  midft  of  con- 
tending emotions,  remain  free,  and  mafter 
■X)f  itfelf;   able  to  liften  calmly  to  the  voice 
of  confcience,  and  prepared  to  obey  its  dic- 
<tates  without  hefitation. 


To 
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S  E  R  M.       To  obtain,  if  p^offible,  fuch  command  of 
pafEon,  :is  one  of  the  higheft  attainments 
of  the  rational  nature.     Arguments  to  fliqw 
its  importance  crowd  upon  u$  from  every 
quarter-     If  there  be  any  fertile  fource  of 
mifchief  to  human  life,  it  is,  beyond  doubt, 
the  mifrule  of  pafTion.      It  is  this  which 
poifons  the  enjoyment  of  individuals,  over- 
turns the  order  of  fociety,  and  ftrews  the 
path  of  life  with  fo  many  miferies,  as  to 
render  it  indeed  the  valley  of  tears.     All 
thofe  great  fcenes  of  public  calamity,  which 
we  behold  with  aftonifhment  and  horrour, 
have  originated  from  the  fource  of  violent 
paffions.     Thefe  have  overfpread  the  earth 
with  bloodfhed.     Thefe  have  pointed  the 
aflaflin's   dagger,    and   filled  the   poifoned 
bowl.      Thefe,  in   every   age,   have   fur- 
nifhed  too  copious  mateiials  for  the  orator's 
pathetic   declamation,  and   for   the   poet*g 
tragical  fong. 

When  from  public  life  we  defcenci  to  pri- 
vate condu<5t,  though  paflion  operate  not 
there  in  fuch  a  wide  and^eftrudive  fphere, 
wc  ihall  find  k^  influence  to  be  no  lefs  bane- 
ful 
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fwL  1  need'' riot  mention  the  black  and  SBRAf^ 
fierce  paffions,  fuch  as  envy,  jealoufy,  and 
revenge,  whofe  efFe£ls  are  obvioufly  no- 
:viou9,  and  whofe  agitations  are  immediate 
miferjr.  But  take  any  of  the  licentious  and 
fenfual  kind.  Suppofe  it  to  have  unHmited 
fcope  ;  trace  it  throughout  its  courfe ;  and 
you  will  find  that  gradually,  as  it  rifes,  it 
taints  the  foundnefs,  and  troubles  the  peace 
of  his  mind  over  whom  it  reigns ;  that  ia 
its  progrefs  it  engages  him  in  purfuits  which 
are  marked  either  with  danger  or  with 
fhame  ;  that  in  the  end  it  waftes  his  for- 
tune, deftroys  his  health,  or  debafes  his 
charad;er ;  and  aggravates  all  the  miferies 
in  which  it  has  inv^olved  him  with  the  con- 
cluding, pangs  of  bitter  remorfe.  Through 
all  the  ftages  of  this  fatal  courfe,  how  many 
have  heretofore  run  ?  What  multitudes  do 
we  daily  behold  purfuing  it,  with  blind  and 
headlong  fteps  ?  i^-i  tfjrj|*>, 

But,  oii  the  evils  which  flow  from  unre- 
ftrained  paffions,  it  is  needlefs  to  enlarge. 
Hardly  are  there  any  fo  ignorant  or  incon- 
fiderate  as-not  to  admit,  that  where  paffion 
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SERM.  is  allowed  to  reign,  both  happinefs  and  vir- 
tue mull  be  impaired.  I-  proceed  therefore 
to  what  is  more  of  confequence,  to  fuggeft 
fome  diredions  which  may  be  ufeful  in 
affifting  us  to  preferve  the  government  of 
our  paffions. 

In  the  firft  place,  we  muft  ftudy  to  ac- 
quire juft  views  of  the  comparative  import- 
ance of  thofe  objedis  that  are  mofl:  ready  to 
attract  defire.  The  erroneous  opinions 
which  we  form  concerning  happinefs  and 
mifery,  give  rife  to  all  the  miftaken  and 
dangerous  paffions  which  embroil  our  life. 
We  fi-iffer  ourfelves  to  be  dazzled  by  unreal 
appearances  of  pleafurc.  We  follow,  with 
rprecipitancy,  whitherfoever  the  crowd 
leads.  We  admire,  without  examination, 
what  our  predecefibrs  have  admired.  We 
fly  from  every  fhadoW  at  which  we  fee 
others  tremble.  Thus,  agitated  by  vain 
fears  and  deceitful  hopes,  we  are  hurried 
into  eager  contefts  about  objeds  which  are 
in  themfelves  of  •  ri9  .yalue.  By  redifying 
,  our  opinions,  w«  would,  ftrike  a_t  the  root 
\.  "  ""'    '   '     ■  ■■''      "  ^'  '  ■       of 
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of  the  evil.     If  our  vain  imaginations  v^erc    S  E  R  M. 
chaftened,  the  tumult  of  our  paffions  would 
fubfide. 

It  is  obferved,  that  the  young  and  the 
ignorant  are  always  the  moft  violent  in 
purfuit.  The  knowledge  w^hich  is  forced 
upon  them  by  longer  acquaintance  with  the 
world,  modei*ates  their  impetuofity.  Study 
then  to  anticipate,  by  reflexion,  that  know- 
ledge which  experience  often  purchafes  at 
too  dear  a  price.  Inure  yourfelf  to  fre- 
quent confideration  of  the  emptinefs  of 
thofe  pleafures  which  excite  fo  much  ftrife 
and  commotion  among  mankind.  Think 
how  much  more  of  ti*ue  enjoyment  is  loft 
by  the  violence  of  pafTion,  than  by  the  want 
of  thofe  things  which  give  occafion  to  that 
paflion.  Perfuade  yourfelves  that  the  fa- 
vour of  God  and  the  pofleflion  of  virtue 
form  the  chief  happinefs  of  the  rational 
nature.  Let  a  contented  mind,  and  a 
peaceful  life,  hold  the  next  place  in  your 
eftimation.  Thefe  are  the  conclufions 
which  the  wife  and  thinking  part  of  man- 
kind have  always  formed.  To  thefe  con- 
9  clufions. 
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SE  RM.  dufions,  after  having  run  the  race  of  paf^ 
fion,  you  will  probably  come  at  the  laft* 
By  forming  them  betimes,  you  would  make 
a  feafonable  efcape  from  that  tempeftuous 
region  ;  through  which  none  can  pafs  with- 
out fuffering  mifery^  contrading  guilt,  and 
undergoing  fevere  remorfe*      yr  joit 

ii^  the  fecond  places   in  order  to  attaih 
the  command  of  paflion,   it  is  requifite  to 
acquire  the  power  of  felf-denial.     The  felf- 
denial  of  a  Chriftiarl  confifts  not  in  perpe- 
tual  aufterity  of  life,  and  univerfal  renun- 
ciation  of    the  innocent   comforts   of  the 
world.     Religion  requires  no  fuch  unne- 
cefTary  facrifices,    nor  is   any  fuch  foe  to 
prefent  enjoyment.     It  confifts  in  our  being 
ready,  on  proper  occalions,    to  abftain  from 
picafure,  or  to  fubmit  to  fuffering,   for  the 
fake  of  duty  and  confcience,  or  from  a  view 
to  fome  higher  and  more  extenfive  good-. 
If  we  poffefs  not  this  power,  v/e  fhall  be 
the   prey  of  every  loofe   inclination   that 
chances  to  arife.     Pampered  by  continual 
indulgence,   all  our   paffions  will   become 
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niutih&tiB -  afid ' headflrdfi#r  ■  Defire,  not  rea-  S  E  R  m. 

Ill 
fGif,~- wai  4)€  the  ruliftg"  jinnciple  of   our 

-  A^,  therefoi^,  you  "v^outd'  keep  your  paf- 
iidns  ^vithin  due  bounds,  you  muft  betimes 
accuftom  them   to  know  the  reins.     You 
muft  not  wait  till  fome  critical  occafion  for 
the  exercife  of  felf- denial  occur.     In  vaiu 
you  will  attempt  to  a(St  with  authority,  if 
your  firft  eflay  be  made  when  temptation 
has  inflamed  the  mind.     In  cooler  hours, 
you  muft  fometimes  abridge  your  enjoy- 
ment even   of  what  is  innocent.     In  the 
midft  of  lawful  pleaftire,  you  muft  main- 
tain moderation,  abftemioufnefs,    and  felf- 
command.     The  obfervance   of  this  difci- 
pline  is  the  only  method  of  fupporting  rea- 
fon  in  its  proper  afcendant.     For  if  you 
allow  yourfelves   always  to  ftretch  to  the 
utmoft  point  of  innocence  and  fafety,  be- 
yond that  point  you  will  infallibly  be  hur- 
ried, when  paflion  Ihall  arife  in  its  might  to 
fhake  the  heart. 

In  the  third  place,  imprefs  your  minds 
deeply  with  this  perfuafion,  that  nothing  is 

what 
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s  E  R  M.   what  it  appears  to  be  when  you  are  under' 
the  power  of  paffion.     Be  aflured,  that  no 
judgment  which  you  then  form  can  be  in, 
the  leaft  depended  upon  as  found  or  true^ 
The  fumes  which  arife  from  a  heart  boiling 
with  violent  paffions,  never  fail  to  darken 
and  trouble  the  underftanding.     When  the 
gourd  withered  under  the  fhade  of  which 
the  prophet  Jonah  repofed,  his  mind,   al-. 
ready  ruffled  by  the  difappointment   of  his 
predidions,  loft,   on  occafion  of  this  flight 
incident,  all  command  of  itfelf ;  and  in  the 
midft  of  his  impatience,  he  'wijhed  to  die  ra- 
ther than  to  live.     Inftead  of  being  calmed 
by  that  expoftulating  voice,  Doji  thou  well^ 
O  "Jonah  I  to  he  angry  becaufe  of  the  gourd  f 
he  replied  with  great  emotion,  /  do  well  to 
be  angry  even  unto  death.     But  did  Jonah 
think  fo  when  his  paflion  had  abated  ?    Do 
thefe  fentiments  bear  the  leaft  refemblance 
to  that  humble  and   devout  prayer  which, 
on  another  occafion,  when  in  his  calm  mind, 
he  put  up  to  God*?    No  two  perfons  can 
differ  more  from  each  other,  than  the  fame 

•   See  Jonah,  ii. 
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perfoQ  differs  from  himfelf,  when  agitated  SERM. 
by  paffion,  and  when  mafter  of  his  reafon. 
/  do  well  to  be  angry ^  is  the  language  of 
every  man  when  his  mind  is  inflamed. 
Every  paffion  juftifies  itfelf.  It  brings  in  a 
thoufand  pretences  to  its  aid.  It  borrows 
many  a  falfe  colour  to  hide  its  deformity. 
It  poiTeffes  a  fort  of  magic,  by  which  it  can 
magnify  or  diminifh  objed:s  at  pleafure,  and 
transform  the  appearance  of  every  thing 
within  its  fphere. 

Let  the  knowledge  of  this  impoflurew^hich 
paffion  pra6tifes,  place  you  continually  on 
your  guar<l.  Let  the  remembrance  of  it 
be  ever  at  hand,  to  check  the  extravagant 
judgments  which  you  are  apt  to  pafs  in 
thofe  moments  of  delufion.  Liften  to  no 
fuggeftion  which  then  arifes.  Form  no 
conclulions  on  which  you  are  to  adt.  Af- 
fure  yourfelves  that  every  thing  is  beheld 
through  a  falfe  medium.  Have  patience 
for  a  little,  and  the  illufion  will  vanilh; 
the  atmofphere  will  clear  up  around  you, 
and  objefts  return  to  be  viewed  in  their 
native  colours  and  juft  dimenfions. 

•Vol.  II,  F  In 
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S  E  R  M,  In  the  fourth  place,  oppofe  early  the  be- 
ginnings of  paffion.  Avoid  particularly  all 
fuch  objects  as  are  apt  to  excite  pafTions 
which  you  know  to  predominate  within 
you.  As  foon  as  you  find  the  tempeft  rilmg, 
-have  recourfe  to  every  proper  method,  ei- 
ther of  allaying  its  violence,  or  of  efcaping 
to  a  calmer  fhore.  Haften  to  call  up  emo- 
tions of  an  oppofite  nature.  Study  to  con- 
quer one  paffion  by  means  of  fome  other 
which  is  of  lefs  dangerous  tendency.  Never 
account  any  thing  fmall  or  trivial  which  is 
in  hazard  of  introducing  diforder  into  your 
heart.  Never  make  light  of .  any  defire 
which  you  feel  gaining  fuch  progrefs  as  to 
threaten  entire  dominion.  Blandifhing  it 
will  appear  at  the  firft.  As  a  gentle  and 
innocent  emotion,  it  may  fteal  into  the 
heart ;  but  as  it  advances,  is  likely  X.o pierce 
yon  through  with  many  farrows.  What  you 
indulged  as  a  favourite  amufement,  will 
fhortly  become  a  ferious  bufinefs ;  and  in 
the  end  may  prove  the  burden  of  your  life. 
Moft  of  our  paffions  flatter  us  in  their  rife.. 
But  their  beginnings  are  treacherous ;  their 
;  growth 
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grov^th  is  Imperceptible ;  and  the  evils  which   S  E  R  M. 
they  cany  in  their  train  lie  concealed,  until   v—^L-j 
their  dominion  is  eftabliihed.     What  Solo- 
mon fays  of  one  of  them,  holds  true  of  them 
all,  that  their  beginning  is  as  when  one  letteth 
out  water  *»     It  ilTues  fi'om  a  fmall  chink, 
which  once  might  have  been  eafily  ftopped; 
but  being  negledled,  it  is  foon  widened  by 
the   ftream ;  till   the  bank  is  at  laft  totally 
thrown  down,  and  the  flood  is  at  liberty  to 
deluge  the  whole  plain* 

In  the  fifth  place,  the  excefs  of  every 
paflion  will  be  moderated  by  frequent  me- 
ditation on  the  vanity  of  the  world,  the 
fhort  continuance  of  life,  the  approach  of 
death,  judgment,  and  eternity.  The  ima- 
ginary degree  of  importance  which  the  ne- 
gledl  of  fuch  meditation  fufFers  us  to  befl:ow 
on  temporal  things,  is  one  great  caufe  of 
oiir  vehemence  in  defire,  and  our  eagernefs  ^ 
in  purfuit.  We  attach  ourfelves  to  the  ob- 
jeds  around  us,  as  if  we  could  enjoy  them 
for  ever.     Higher  and  more  enlarged  pro- 

*  ProVi  xvii.  14. 
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SERM.  jfpeds  of  the  deftination  of  man  would  na- 
turally cool  his  mifplaced  ardour.  For 
what  can  appear  fo  confiderable  in  human 
affairs,  as  to  difcompofe  or  agitate  the  mind 
of  him  to  whofe  view  eternity  lies  open,  and 
all  the  greatnefs  of  the  univerfe  of  God  ? 
How  contemptible  will  feem  to  him  this 
hurry  of  fpirits,  this  turmoil  of  paflion, 
about  things  which  are  fo  foon  to  end? — 
Where  are  they  who  once  difturbed  the 
world  with  the  violence  of  their  contefts, 
and  filled  it  with  the  renown  of  their  ex- 
ploits ?  "What  now  remains  of  their  defigns 
and  enterprifes,  of  their  paflions  and  pur- 
fuits,  of  their  triumphs  and  their  glory  ? 
The  flood  of  time  has  paffed  over  them, 
and  fwept  them  away,  as  if  they  had  never 
been.  H'he  fajhion  of  the  ivorld  changes 
continually  around  us.  Wc  fucceed  one 
another  in  the  human  courfe,  like  troops 
of  pilgrims  on  their  journey.  Abfurdly  we 
^end  our  time  in  contending  about  the 
trifle^  of  a  day,  while  we  ought  to  be  pre- 
paring for  a  higher  exiflence.  Eternity  is 
jult  at  hand  to  dole  this  introductory  fcene. 
9  It 
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It  is  faft  rollins:  towards  us,  like  the  tide    S  E  R  M. 

III. 
of  a  vaft  ocean,  ready  to  fwallow  up  all 

human  concerns,  and  to  leave  no  trace  be- 
hind it,  except  the  confequences  of  our  good 
or  bad  deeds,  which  fhall  lafl  for  ever. — 
Let  fuch  reiledions  allay  the  heat  of  paffion. 
Let  them  reduce  all  human  things  to  their 
proper  ftandard.  From  frivolous  purfuits 
let  them  recal  our  attention  to  objeds  of 
real  importance  ;  to  the  proper  bufmefs  of 
man ;  to  the  improvement  of  our  nature, 
the  difcharge  of  our  duty,  the  rational  and 
religious  condud:  of  human  life. 

In  the  laft  place,  to  our  own  endeavours 
for  regulating  our  paflions,  let  us  join  ear- 
neft  prayer  to  God.  Here,  if  any  where, 
divine  afliftance  is  requifite.  For  fuch  is 
the  prefent  blindnefs  and  imperfection  of 
human  nature,  that  even  to  difcover  all  the 
diforders  of  our  heart  is  become  difficult ; 
much  more,  to  redify  them,  is  beyond  our 
power.  To  that  fuperior  aid,  then,  which 
is  promifed  to  the  pious  and  upright,  let  us 
look  up  with  humble  minds ;  befeeching 
F  3  the 
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S  E  R  M.  the  Father  of  mercies,  that  while  we  ftudy 
III  . 

to  ad:  our   own  part  with   refolution  and 

vigilance,  he  would  forgive  our  returning 

weaknefs  ;  would  ftrengthen  our  conftancy 

in  refifting  the  aflaults  of  paffion ;  and  enable 

us  by  his  grace  fo  to  govern  our  minds,  that 

without  conliderable  interruptions  we  may 

proceed  in  a  courfe  of  piety  and  virtue. 

It  now  remains  to  treat  of  the  govern- 
ment of  temper,  as  included  in  the  keeping 
of  the  heart.  Paffions  are  quick  and  ftrong 
emotions,  which  by  degrees  fubfide.  Tem- 
per is  the  difpofition  which  remains  after 
thefe  emotions  are  paft,  and  vv^hich  forms 
the  habitual  propenfity  of  the  foul.  The 
one  are  like  the  ftream  when  it  is  fwoln  by 
the  torrent,  and  ruffled  by  the  winds.  The 
other  refembles  it  when  running  within- its 
bed,  with  its  natural  velocity  and  force. 
The  influence  of  temper  is  more  filent  and 
imperceptible  than  that  of  paflion.  It  ope- 
rates with  lefs  violence  ;  but  as  its  operation 
is  conflant,  it  produces  effeds  no  lefs  con- 
fiderable.     It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it 

highly 
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hiirlily  deferves  to  be  confidered  in  a   reli-   S  E  R  M. 

.  .  III. 

gioiis  view. 

Many,  indeed,  are  averfe  to  behold  it  in 
this  light.  They  place  a  good  temper  upon 
the  fame  footing  with  a  healthy  conftitu- 
tion  of  body.  They  confider  it  as  a  natural 
felicity  which  fome  enjoy  ;  but  for  the  want 
of  which,  others  are  not  morally  culpable, 
nor  accountable  to  God  ;  and  hence  the 
opinion  has  fometimes  prevailed,  that  a  bad 
temper  might  be  confiftent  with  a  ftate  of 
grace.  If  this  were  true,  it  would  overturn 
that  w^hole  dodlrine,  of  which  the  gofpel  is 
fo  full,  that  regeneration,  or  change  of  na- 
ture, is  the  eflential  charadteriftic  of  a  Chrif- 
tian.  It  would  fuppofe  that  grace  might 
dwell  amidft  malevolence  and  rancour,  and 
that  heaven  might  be  enjoyed  by  fuch  as 
are  ftrangers  to  charity  and  love. — It  will 
readily  be  admitted,  that  fome,  by  the  ori- 
ginal frame  of  their  mind,  are  more  favour- 
ably inclined  than  others  towards  certain 
good  difpofitions  and  habits.  But  this  af- 
fords no  j  unification  to  thofe  who  negledt 
to  oppofe  the  corruptions  to  which  they  are 
F  4  prone, 
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8ERM.  prone.  Let  no  man  imagine  that  the  hu- 
man heart  is  a  foil  altogether  imfufceptible 
of  culture;  or  that  the  worft  temper  may 
not,  through  the  affiftance  of  grace,  be  re- 
formed by  attention  and  difcipline.  Settled 
depravity  of  temper  is  always  owing  to  our 
own  indulgence.  If,  in  place  of  checking, 
we  nourilh  that  malignity  of  difpofition  to 
which  w^e  are  inclined,  all  the  confequences 
will  be  placed  to  our  account,  and  every 
excufe  from  natural  conftitution  be  rejected 
at  the  tribunal  of  Heaven. 

The  proper  regulation  of  temper  affeds 
the  character  of  man  in  every  relation  which 
he  bears  ;  and  includes  the  whole  circle  of 
religious  and  moral  duties.  This,  therefore, 
is  a  fubjed:  of  too  great  extent  to  be  com- 
prehended in  one  difcourfe.  But  it  may  be 
ufeful  to  take  a  general  view  of  it ;  and,  be- 
fore we  conclude  the  dod:rine  of  keeping  the 
hearty  to  fliew  what  the  habitual  temper  of 
a  good  man  ought  to  be,  with  refped:  to 
God,  to  his  neighbour,  and  to  himfelf. 

First,  with  refpedt  to  God,  what  he 
ought  to  cultivate  is  a  devout  temper.    This 

imports 
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imports  more  than  the  care  of  perform-  S  E  R  m. 
ing  the  offices  of  religious  worfhip.  It 
denotes  that  fenfibiUty  of  heart  towards 
the  Supreme  Being,  which  fprings  from 
a  deep  impreflion  of  his  perfe(5tions  on 
the  foul.  It  ftands  oppofcd,  not  only 
to  that  difregard  of  God  which  forms 
the  defcription  of  the  impious,  but  to 
that  abfence  of  religious  afFedions  which 
fometlmes  prevails  among  thofe  who  are 
imperfedly  good.  They  acknowledge,  per- 
haps, the  obligations  of  duty.  They  feel 
fome  concern  to  ivork  out  their  falvation. 
But  they  apply  to  their  duty  through  mere 
conftraint;  and  ferve  God  without  afFedion 
or  complacency.  More  liberal  and  gene- 
rous fentiments  animate  the  man  who  is  of 
devout  temper.  God  dwells  upon  his 
thoughts  as  a  benefador  and  a  father,  to 
whofe  voice  he  hearkens  with  joy.  Amidft 
the  occurrences  of  life,  his  mind  naturally 
opens  to  the  admiration  of  his  wifdom,  the 
reverence  of  his  power,  the  love  of  his 
tranfcendent  goodnefs.  All  nature  appears 
to  his  view  as  ftamped  with  the  imprefs  of 

thefe 
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S  E  R  M.  thefe  perfedions.  Habkual  gratitude  to  his 
Maker  for  mercies  paft,  and  cheerful  refig- 
nation  to  his  will  in  all  time  to  come,  are 
the  native  effufions  of  his  heart. 

Such  a  temper  as  this  deferves  to  be  cul-r 
tivated  with  the  utmoft  attention  ;  for  it 
contributes,  in  a  high  degree,  both  to  our 
improvement  and  our  happinefs.  It  refines, 
and  it  exalts  human  nature.  It  foftens  that 
hardnefs  w^hich  our  hearts  are  ready  to  con- 
trad:  from  frequent  intercourfe  with  this 
rugged  world.  It  facilitates  the  difcharge 
of  every  duty  towards  God  and  man.  At 
the  fame  time  it  is  a  temper  peaceful  and 
ferene,  elevated  and  rejoicing.  It  forms 
the  current  of  our  affedions  to  flo\v  in  a 
placid  tenour.  It  opens  pleafihg  proipe<Sts 
to  the  mind.  It  banifhes  harfli  and  bitter 
paffions;  and  places  us  above  the  reach  of 
many  of  the  annoyances  of  worldly  life. 
When  the  temper  is  truly  devout,  the  peace 
cf  God  which  pajfeth  underjlanding  keepcth 
the  heart  and f aid,     I  proceed, 

Secondly,  to  point  out  the  proper  ftatc 
of  our  temper  with  refped  to  one  another. 

It 
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It  is  evident,  in  the  general,  that  if  we  SERM. 
confult  either  public  welfare  or  private  hap- 
pinefs,  Chriftian  charity  ought  to  regulate 
our  difpofition  in  mutual  intercourfe.  But 
as  this  great  principle  admits  of  feveral  di- 
verfificd  appearances,  let  us  confider  fome 
of  the  chief  forms  under  which  it  ought  to 
lliow  itfelf  in  the  ufual  tenour  of  life,  Uni- 
verfal  benevolence  to  mankind,  when  it 
refts  in  the  abftrad:,  is  a  loofe  indeterminate 
idea,  rather  than  a  principle  of  real  effed: ; 
and  too  often  floats  as  an  ufelefs  fpeculation 
in  the  head,  inftead  of  affeding  the  temper 
and  the  heart. 

What,  iirft,  prefents  itfelf  to  be  recom- 
mended is  a  peaceable  temper ;  a  diipofi- 
tion  averfe  to  give  oJfFence,  and  defirous  of 
cultivating  harmony,  and  amicable  inter- 
courfe in  fociety.  This  fuppofes  yielding 
and  condefcending  manners,  .unwillingnefs 
to  contend  with  others  about  trifles,  and, 
in  conteflis  that  are  unavoidable,  proper  mo«- 
deration  of  fpirit*  Such  a  tempei;  is  the 
lirfl:  principle  of  felf-enjoyment.  It  is  the 
l^afis  of  all  order   and   happinefs    among 

mankind. 
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s  E  R  M.   mankind.      The  pofitix^e  and  contendous, 
HI. 

the  rude  and  quarrelfome,   are  the  bane  of 

fociety.  They  feem  deftined  to  blaft  the 
fmall  fhare  of  comfort  which  nature  has 
here  allotted  to  man.  But  they  cannot  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  others^  more  than  they 
break  their  own.  The  hurricane  rages  firft 
in  their  own  bofom,  before  it  is  let  forth 
upon  the  world.  In  the  tempefts  which 
they  raife,  they  are  always  toft ;  and  fre- 
quently it  is  their  lot  to  perifh. 

A  peaceable  temper  muft  be  fupported  by 
a  candid  one,  or  a  difpofition  to  view  the 
condu<51:  of  others  with  fairnefs  and  impar- 
tiality. This  ftands  oppofed  to  a  jealous 
and  fufpicious  temper,  which  afcribes  every 
adlion  to  the  worft  motive,  and  throws  a 
black  fhade  over  every  character.  As  you 
would  be  happy  in  yourfelves,  or  in  your 
connediions  with  others,  guard  agalnft  this 
malignant  fpirit.  Study  that  charity  ijohtch 
thinketh  no  evil;  that  temper  which,  with- 
out degenerating  into  credulity,  will  difpofe 
you  to  be  juft;  and  which  can  allow  you 
to  obferve  an  error,  without  imputing  it  as 

a  crime. 
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a  crime.     Thus  you  will  be  kept  free  from   S  E  R  M. 
that  continual  irritation  which  imaginary- 
injuries  raife  in  a  fufpicious  breaft ;  and  will 
walk  among  men  as  your  brethren,  not  your 
enemies. 

But  to  be  peaceable,  and  to  be  candid, 
is  not  all  that  is  required  of  a  good  man. 
He  mull  cultivate  a  kind,  generous,  and 
fympathizing  temper,  which  feels  for  dif- 
trefs,  wherever  it  is  beheld ;  w^hich  enters 
into  the  concerns  of  his  friends  with  ar- 
dour ;  and  to  all  with  wljom  he  has  inter- 
courfe  is  gentle,  obliging,  and  humane. 
How  amiable  appears  fuch  a  difpofition, 
when  contrafted  with  a  malicious  or  envi- 
ous temper,  which  wraps  itfelf  up  in  its 
own  narrow  intereft,  looks  with  an  evil  eye 
on  the  fuccefs  of  others,  and  with  an  unna- 
tural fatisfa£tion  feeds  on  their  difappoint- 
ments  or  miferies  !  How  little  does  he  know 
of  the  true  happinefs  of  life,  who  is  a 
ftranger  to  that  intercourfe  of  good  offices 
and  kind  affections,  wdiich,  by  a  pleafnig 
charm,  attach  men  to  one  another,  and  cir- 
culate joy  from  heart  to  heart ! 

You 
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S  E  R  M.        You  are  not  to  imagine,  that  a  benevo* 
lent  temper  finds  no  exercife,  unlefs  when 
opportunities  offer  of  performing  adions  of 
high   generofity,  or    of  extenfive    utility.: 
Thefe  may  feldom  occur.     The  condition 
of  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  in  a  good 
meafure,  precludes  them.     But  in  the  or- 
dinary round  of  human  affairs,  a  thoufand 
occafions  daily  prefent  themfelves  of  miti- 
gating the  vexations  which  others  fuffer, 
of  foothing  their  minds,  of  aiding  their  in- 
tereft,  of  promoting  their  cheerfulnefs,   or 
cafe.      Such   occafions   may  relate  to   the 
fmaller  incidents    of  life.     But  let  us  re- 
member, that  of  fmall  incidents  the  fyftem 
of  humam  life  is  chiefly  compofed.     The 
attentions  which  refpedt  thefe,   when  fug- 
gefled    by  real    benignity   of  temper,  are 
often   more  material   to   the  happinefs  of 
thofe  around  us,  than  acftions  which  carry 
the  appearance  of  greater  dignity  and  fplen- 
(dour.     No  wife  or  good  man  ought  to  ac* 
count  any  rules  of  behaviour  as  below  his 
regard,  which   tend  to  cement    the    great 
brotherhood    of   mankind   in    comfortable 
union. 

Particularly 
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Particularly  amidft  that  familiar  inter-  SERm. 
courfe  which  belongs  to  domeftic  life,  all 
the  virtues  of  temper  find  an  ample  range. 
It  is  very  unfortunate,  that  within  that 
circle,  men  too  often  think  themfelves  at 
liberty  to  give  unreftrained  vent  to  the 
caprice  of  paflion  and  humour.  Whereas 
there,  on  the  contrary,  more  than  any 
where,  it  concerns  them  to  attend  to  the 
government  of  their  heart ;  to  check  what 
is  violent  in  their  tempers,  and  to  foften 
w^hat  is  harfh  in  their  manners.  For  there 
the  temper  is  formed.  There,  the  real  cha- 
racter difplays  itfelf.  The  forms  of  the 
world  difguife  men  when  abroad.  But 
within  his  own  family,  every  man  is 
known  to  be  what  he  truly  is. — In  all  our 
intercourfe,  then,  wuth  others,  particularly 
in  that  which  is  clofeft  and  moft  intimate, 
let  us  cultivate  a  peaceable,  a  candid,  a  gentle 
and  friendly  temper.  This  is  the  temper 
to  which,  by  repeated  injunctions,  our  holy 
religion  feeks  to  form  us.  This  was  the 
temper  of  Chrift.  This  is  the  temper  of 
Heaven. 

6  We 
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SERM.       We   are   now  to  confider,   thirdly,  tlie 
III.  '  . 

proper  ftate   of  temper,  as  it  refpeds  thd 

individual    himfelf.     The   bafis  of  all  the 
good  difpofitions  which  belong  to  this  head, 
is  humility.     By  this  I  underftand,  not  that 
meannefs  of  fpirit  which  leads  a  man  to 
undervalue  himfelf,  and  to  fink  below  his 
rank  and  charader;  but  what  the  fcripture 
expreffes  with  great  propriety,  when  it  ex- 
horts every  man^  Tiot  to  think  of  himfelf  more 
highly  than  he  ought  to  think,  but  to  think 
foberly  *.     He  who  adopts  all  the  flattering 
fuggeftions   of  felf-love,  and  forms  claims 
upon  the  world  proportioned  to  the  ima- 
ginary opinion  which  he  has  conceived  of 
his  merit,  is  preparing  for  himfelf  a  thou- 
fand  mortifications.     Whereas,  by  checking 
the  rifings  of  ill-founded  vanity,  and  re- 
treating within  thofe  bounds  which  a  mo- 
derate   eftimation    of    our    character    pre- 
fcribes,  we  efcape  the  miferies  which  always 
purfue  an  arrogant  mind,  and  recommend 
Gurfclves  to  the  favour  both  of  God  and 
man. 

•  Rom.  xU.  3. 

Hence 
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Hence  will  naturally  arife  a  contented    s  E  R  M. 

Ill 
temper,  which  is  one  of  the  greateft  bleff- 

ings  that  can  be  enjoyed  by  man,  and  one 
of  the  moft  material  requifites  to  the  pro- 
per difcharge  of  the  duties  of  every  ftation. 
For  a  fretful  and  difcontented  temper  ren- 
ders one  incapable  of  performing  aright  any 
part  in  life.  It  is  unthankful  and  impious 
towards  God  ;  and  towards  men,  provok- 
ing and  unjuft.  It  is  a  gangrene  which 
preys  on  the  vitals,  and  infedts  the  whoI» 
conftitution  with  difeafe  and  putrefa(5tion. 
Subdue  pride  and  vanity,  and  you  will 
take  the  moft  effectual  method  of  eradicat- 
ing this  diftemper.  You  will  no  longer 
behold  the  objects  around  you  with  jaun- 
diced eyes.  You  will  take  in  good  part 
the  bleflings  which  Providence  is  pleafed  to 
beftow,  and  the  degree  of  favour  which 
your  fellow-creatures  are  difpofed  to  grant 
you.  Viewing  yourfelves,  with  all  your 
imperfections  and  failings,  in  a  juft  light, 
you  will  rather  be  furprifed  at  your  enjoy- 
ing fo  many  good  things,  than  difcontented, 
becaufe  there  are  any  which  you  want. 
Vol.  IL  Q  From 
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SERM.  -  From  a  humble  and  contented  temper 
will  fpring  a  cheerful  one.  This,  if  not 
in  itfelf  a  virtue,  is  at  leafl  the  garb  in 
which  virtue  fhould  be  always  arrayed. 
Piety  and  goodnefs  ought  never  to  be  mark- 
^ed  with  that  dejection  which  fometimes 
takes  rife  from  fuperftition,  but  which  is 
the  proper  portion  only  of  guilt.  At  the 
fame  time,  the  cheerfulnefs  belonging  to 
virtue  is  to  be  carefully  diflinguifhed  from 
that  light  and  giddy  temper  which  charac- 
terizes folly,  and  is  fo  often  found  among 
the  diffipated  and  vicious  part  of  mankind. 
Their  gaiety  is  owing  to  a  total  want  of 
reflexion ;  and  brings  with  it  the  ufual  con- 
Jequences  of  an  unthinking  habit,  fhame, 
remorfe,  and  heavinefs  of  heart,  in  the  end. 
The  cheerfulnefs  of  a  well-regulated  mind, 
fprings  from  a  good  confcience  and  the  fa- 
vour of  heaven,  and  is  bounded  by  tem- 
perance and  reafon.  It  makes  a  mart 
happy  in  himfelf,  and  promotes  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  all  around  him.  It  is  the  clear 
and  calm  funfhine  of  a  mind  illuminated  by 
piety  and  virtue.     It  crowns  all  other  good 

difpofitions,, 
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ilifpofitions,  and  comprehends  the  general  SERM. 
efFcd;  which  they  ought  to  produce  on  the       ^"' 
heart. 

Such,  on  the  whole,  is  the  temper,  or 
habitual  frame  of  mind,  in  a  good  man : 
Devout  towards  God;  towards  men,  peace^ 
able,  candid,  affectionate,  and  humane; 
within  himfelf,  humble,  contented,  and 
cheerful.  To  the  eftablifliment  of  this 
happy  temper  all  the  diredions  which  I 
before  fuggefted  for  the  due  regulation  of 
the  thoughts,  and  for  the  government  of 
the  pafhons,  naturally  conduce  ;  in  this  they 
ought  to  iiTue  ;  and  when  this  temper  is 
thoroughly  formed  within  us,  then  may 
the  heart  be  efteemed  to  have  been  kept 
'With  all  diligence.  That  we  may  be  thus 
enabled  to  keep  it,  for  the  fake  both  of 
prefent  enjoyment,  and  of  preparation  for 
greater  happinefs,  let  us  earneftly  pray  to 
Heaven.  A  greater  bleffing  we  cannot 
implore  of  the  Almighty,  than  that  he 
who  made  the  human  heart,  and  who 
knows  its  frailties,  would  affift  us  to  fub- 
G  2  jea 
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$  E  R  M.  ]tdL  it  to  that  difcipline  which  religion  re- 
quires, which  reafon  approves,  but  which 
his  grace  alone  can  enable  us  to  main- 
tain. 


I   8s    ] 

SERMON      ly. 

On    the   Unchangeableness    of    the 
Divine  Nature* 


James,  i.  17. 


Every  good  and  every  perfe^  gift  is  from 
above y  and  cometh  down  from  the  Father 
of  Lights y  •with  ivhom  is  no  variahlenefs^ 
neither  Jhadow  of  turning, 

TH  E  divine  nature,  in  fome  views,  s  E  R  M 
attracts  our  love;  in  others,  com-  ^  ^^ 
mands  our  reverence ;  in  all,  is  entitled  to 
the  higheft  attention  from  the  human  mind. 
We  never  elevate  our  thoughts,  i^  2^  pro- 
per manner,  tov^^ards  the  Supreme  Being, 
w^ithout  returning  to  our  own  fphere  with 
fentiments  more  improved  ;  and  if,  at  any 
time,  his  greatnefs  opprefles  our  thoughts, 
G  3  his 
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S  E  R  M.   his  moral  perfedlions  always  afford  us  rer 
li^f.      His    almighty  power,    his    infinite 
wifdom  and  fupreme  goodnefs,  are  founds 
familiar  to  our  ears.     In  his  immutability 
we   are  lefs  accuftomed   to    confider  him; 
and  yet  it  is,  this  perfection  which,  perhaps, 
more  than  any  other,  diftinguifhes  the  di- 
vine nature  from  the  human ;  gives  com- 
plete energy  to  all  its  other  attributes,    and 
entitles  it  to  the  higheft  adoration.     For, 
hence  are  derived  the  regular  order  of  na- 
ture   and  the  ftedfaftnefs  of  the  univerfe. 
Hence  flows  the  unchanging  tenour  of  thofe 
laws  which,  from  age  to  age,  regulate  the 
condudl  of  mankind.   Hence  the  uniformity 
of  that  government,    and  the  certainty  of 
thofe  promifes,  which  are  the    ground  of 
our  trull  and  fecurity.      Goodnefs   could 
produce  no  more  than  feeble  and  wavering 
hopes,   and  power  would   command  very 
imperfe(fl  reverence,    if    we    were  left    to 
fufpe(3;  that  the  plans  which  goodnefs  had 
framed  might  alter,  or  that  the  power  of 
carrying   them  ^  into    excution    might   de- 
creafe.     The  contemplation  of  God,  there- 
fore, 
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fore,  as  unchangeable  in  his  nature  and  in  S  E  R  M. 
all  his  perfediions,  muft  undoubtedly  be  ,.,„.l^ 
fruitful  both  of  inftrudlion  and  of  confola- 
tion  to  man.  I  Ihall,  firft,  endeavour  to 
illuftrate,  in  fome  degree,  the  nature  of  the 
divine  immutability;  and  then  make  ap- 
plication of  it  to  our  own  condudl. 

E  V E  R  T  good  and  every  perfeSi  glfl 
Cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  Lights, 
The  title  which  in  the  text  is  given  to  the 
Deity,  carries  an  elegant  allufion  to  the  Sun, 
the  fource  of  light,  the  moft  univerfal  be- 
nefactor of  nature,  the  moft  regular  and 
conftant  of  all  the  great  bodies  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  in  the  univerfe.  Yet 
even  with  the  Sun  there  are  certain  degrees 
of  varlablenefs.  He  apparently  rifes  and 
fets  ;  he  feems  to  approach  nearei^  to  us  in 
fummer^  and  to  retire  farther  off  in  win- 
ter ;  'his  influence  is  varied  by  the  feafons, 
and  his  luftre  is  affedled  by  the  clouds". 
Whereas  with  him  who  is  the  Father  of 
LightSy  of  whofe  everlafting  brightnefs  the 
glory  of  the  Sun  is  but  a  faint  image, 
G  4  there 
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S  E  R  M.  there  is  nojloadcw  of  turnings  not  the  mod 
diftant  approach  to  change.  In  his  being 
or  eflence  it  is  plain  that  alteration  can  ne- 
ver take  place.  For  as  his  exiftence  is  de- 
rived from  no  prior  caufe,  nor  dependent 
on  any  thing  without  himfelf,  his  nature 
can  be  influenced  by  no  power,  can  be 
affected  by  no  accident,  can  be  impaired 
by  no  time.  From  everlafting  to  everlafl- 
ing,  he  continues  the  fame.  Hence  it  is 
faid,  that  he  only  hath  immortality ;  -that  is, 
he  poffeflTes  it  in  a  manner  incommunicable 
to  all  other  beings.  Eternity  is  defcribed 
as  the  high  and  holy  place  in  'which  he 
dwelletb ;  it  is  a  habitation  in  which  none 
but  the  Father  of  Lights  can  enter.  The 
name  which  he  taketh  to  himfelf  is,  /  am. 
Of  other  things,  fome  have  been  and  others 
ihall  be ;  but  this  is  he  ivhich  is,  which 
was,  and  which  is  to  come.  All  time  is  his ; 
it  is  meafured  out  by  him  in  limited  portions 
to  the  various  orders  of  created  beings  ;  but 
his  own  exiftence  fills  equally  every  point  of 
duration ;  thefrfl  and  the  lafi,  the  beginning 
and  the  end,  the  fame  yeflcrday,  to-day,  and 
for  ever. 

As 
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As  in  his  eflence,  fo  In  his  attributes  and  S  E  r  m. 

IV ' 

perfedtions,  it  is  impofTihle  there  can  be  any 

change.  To  imperfedl  natures  only  it  be- 
longs to  improve  and  to  decay.  Every  al* 
teration  which  they  undergo  in  their  abili- 
ties or  difpofitions,  flows  either  from  inter- 
nal defed:,  or  from  the  influence  of  a  fuperior 
caufe.  But  as  no  higher  caufe  can  bring 
from  without  any  accefTion  to  the  divine 
nature,  fo  within  itfelf  it  contains  no  prin- 
ciple of  decay.  For  the  fame  reafon  that 
the  felf-exiftent  Being  was  from  the  begin- 
ning powerful  and  wife,  juft  and  good,  he 
mull  continue  unalterably  fo  for  ever.  Hence, 
with  much  propriety,  the  divine  perfections 
are  defcribed  in  fcripture  by  allufions  to 
thofe  objects  to  which  we  afcribe  the  moft 
permanent  ftability.  His  righteoufnefs  is 
like  the  Jirong  mountains.  His  mercy  is  in 
the  heavens;  and  bis  faithfulnefs  reachetb 
unto  the  clouds.  Thefe  perfedtions  of  the 
divine  nature  differ  widely  from  the  human 
virtues,  which  are  their  faint  fliadows.  The 
juftice  of  men  is  at  one  time  fevere,  at  an- 
other time  relentijig  j  their  goodnefs  is  fome- 

'    times 
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few,  fometimes  runs  out  into  a  blind  in^ 

dulgence  towards  all.  But  goodnefs  and 
juftice  are  in  the  Supreme  Being  calm  and 
fleady  principles  of  adion,  which,  enlight- 
ened by  perfedt  wifdom,  and  never  either 
warped  by  partiality,  or  difturbed  by  paffion, 
perfevere  in  one  regular  and  conftant  tenor. 
Among  men,  they  may  fometimes  break 
forth  with  tranfient  fplendour,  like  thofe 
wandering  fires  which  illuminate  for  a  little 
the  darknefs  of  the  night.,  But  in  God,  they 
fliine  with  that  uniform  brightnefs,  which 
wc  can  liken  to  nothing  fo  much  as  to  the 
untroubled,  eternal  luftre  of  the  higheft 
'heavens. 

From  this  follows,  what  is  chiefly  mate- 
rial for  us  to  attend  to,  that  in  the  courfe 
of  his  operations  towards  mankind,  in  his 
counfels  and  decrees,  in  his  laws,  his  pro- 
mifes,  and  his  threatenings,  there  is  no  va- 
riableiiefs  nor  Jloadow  of  tur?t'mg  with  the 
Almighty.  Known  to  bim  from  the  hegiu' 
ning  were  all  his  works.  In  the  divine  idea 
the  whole  fyftem  of  nature  exifted,  long 

before 
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before  the  foundations  of  the  earth  were  laid. 
When  he  faid,   Let  there  be  llght^  he  only 
realized  the  great  plan  which,  from  everlafl- 
ing,  he  had  formed  in  his  own  mind.    Fore- 
feen  by  him  was  every  revolution  which 
the  courfe  of  ages  was  to  produce.     What- 
ever the  counfels    of  men   can  effect  was 
comprehended  in  his  decree.    No  new  emer- 
gency can  arife  to  furprife  him.     No  agita- 
tions of  anger  or  of  forrow,  of  fear  or  of 
hope,  can  fhake  his  mind  or  influence  his 
conduO:.     He  refts  in  the  eternal  pofleffion, 
of  that   fupreme  beatitude,  which  neither 
the  virtues  nor  the  crimes  of  men  can  in  the 
ieaft  aifed:.     From  a  motive  of  overflowing 
goodnefs,   he  reared  up  the  univerfe.     As 
the  eternal  lover  of  righteoufnefs,  he  rules  it. 
The  whole  fyfl:em   of  his   government  is 
fixed  ;  his  laws  are  irrevocable ;  and,  what 
he  once  loveth,  he  loveth  to  the  end.     In 
fcripture,  indeed,   he  is  fometimes  faid  to 
be  grieved^  and  to  repent.     But  fuch  expref- 
fions,  it  is  obvious,  are  employed  from  ac- 
commodation to  common  conception ;    in 
the  fame  manner  as  when  bodily  organs  are, 
6  in 
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fcripture,  as  a  rule  of  life  addrefled  to  the 
multitude,  mufb  make  ufe  of  the  language 
of  men.  The  divine  nature,  reprefented  in 
its  native  fublimity,  would  have  tranfcended 
all  human  conception.  When,  upon  the 
reformation  of  fmners,  God  is  faid  to  repmt 
of  the  evil  which  he  had  threatened  againft 
them;  this  intimates  no  more,  than  that  he 
fuits  his  difpenfations  to  the  alterations  which 
take  place  in  the  characters  of  men.  His 
difpofition  towards  good  and  evil  continues 
the  fame,  but  varies  in  its  application  as  its 
objeCls  vary ;  juft  as  the  laws  themselves, 
which  are  capable  of  no  change  of  afFed:ion, 
bring  rewards  or  punifliments  at  different 
times  to  the  fame  perfon,  according  as  his 
behaviour  alters.  Immutability  is  indeed  fo 
clofely  connected  with  the  notion  of  fupreme 
perfe<£tion,  that  wherever  any  rational  con- 
ceptions of  a  Deity  have  taken  place,  this 
attribute  has  been  afcribed  to  him.  Reafon 
taught  the  wife  and  reflecting  in  every  age 
to  believe,  that,  as  what  is  eternal  cannot 
die,  fo  what  is  perfect  can  never  vary,  and 

that 
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that  the  great   Governor  of  the  univerfe   ^E  R  M. 
could  be  no  other  than  an  unchangeable 
Being. 

From  the  contemplation  of  this  obvious, 
but  fundamental  truth,  let  us  proceed  td 
the  practical  improvement  of  it.  Let  us 
confider  v^rhat  efFed:  the  ferious  confidera- 
tion  of  it  ought  to  produce  on  our  mind 
and  behaviour. 

It  will  be  proper  to  begin  this  head  of  dif- 
courfe  by  removing  an  objedion  w^hich  the 
dodlrine  I  have  illuftrated  may  appear  to 
form  againft  religious  fervices,  and  in  par- 
ticular againft  the  duty  of  prayer.  To  what 
purpofe,  it  may  be  urged,  is  homage  ad- 
drefled  to  a  Being  whofe  purpofe  is  unal- 
terably fixed ;  to  whom  our  righteoufnefs 
extendeth  not ;  whom  by  no  arguments  we 
can  periuade,  and  by  no  fupplications  we 
can  mollify  ?  The  objection  would  have 
weight,  if  our  religious  addrefles  were  de- 
figned  to  work  any  alteration  on  God  ;  ei- 
ther by  giving  him  information  of  what  he 
did  not  know;  or  by  exciting  affeiStions 

which 
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S  E  R  M.    which  he  did  not  pofTefs  ;   or  by  inducing 
^^'       him  to  change  meafures  which  he  had  pre- 
viouiiy  formed.     But  they  are  only  crude 
and  imperfcdt  notions  of  religion  which  can 
fuggeft  fuch  ideas. .    The  change  which  our 
devotions  are  intended  to  make,  is  upon  our-r 
felves,  not  upon  the  Almighty.     Their  chief 
efficacy  is  derived  from  .the  good  difpofitions 
which  they  raife  and  cherifh  in  the  human 
foul.     By  pouring  out  pious  fentiments  and 
delires  before  God,    by  adoring  his  perfec- 
tion, and  confeffing  our  own  unworthinefs, 
by  expreffing  our  dependence  on  his  aid, 
our  gratitude  for  his  paft  favours,  our  fub- 
miffion  to  his  prefent  will,  our  truft  in  his 
future  mercy,  we  cultivate  fuch  affections 
as  fuit  our  place  and  llation  in  the  univerfe, 
and  are  thereby  prepared  for  becoming  ob- 
jects of  the  divine  grace.    Accordingly,  fre- 
quent affurances  are  given  us  in  Scripture, 
that  the  prayers  of  hncere  worfhippers,  pre- 
ferred through  the  great  Mediator,  fhall  be 
■  produdtive  of  the  happieft  effects.     When 
they  ajhy  they  Jhali  receive  \   ivhen  they  feek^ 
theyfialljind'y   when  they  knock^  it  Jhall  be 

opened 
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opened  to  them.     Prayer  is  appointed  to  be   ^  ^^  M. 
the  channel  for  conveying  the  divine  grace   ■      ^'    ' 
to  mankind,  becaufe  the  wifdom  of  Heaven 
faw  it  to  be  one  of  the  moft  powerful  means 
of  improving  the  human  heart. 

When  religious  homage  is  confidered  in 
this  light,  as  a  great  inftrument  of  fpiritual 
and  moral  improvement,  all  the  objections  ^ 
vvrhich  fcepticifm  can  form  from  the  divine 
immutability,  conclude  with  no  more  force 
againft  prayer,  than  againft  every  other 
mean  of  improvement  which  reafon  has 
fuggefted  to  man.  If  prayer  be  fuperfluous, 
becaufe  God  is  unchangeable,  we  might 
upon  fimilar  grounds  conclude,  that  it  is 
jieedlefs  to  labour  the  earth,  to  nouriih  our 
bodies,  or  to  cultivate  our  minds,  becaufe 
the  fertility  of  the  ground,  the  continuance 
of  our  life,  and  the  degree  of  our  under- 
ftanding,  depend  upon  an  immutable  So- 
vereign, and  were  from  all  eternity  fore- 
feen  by  him.  Such  abfurd  conclufions  rea- 
fon has  ever  repudiated.  To  every  plain 
and  found  underftanding  it  has  clearly  dic- 
,  tated,  that  to  explore  the  unknown  purpofes 

of 
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S  E  R  M.  of  Heaven  belongs  not  to  us ;  but  that  He 
who  decrees  the  end,  certainly  requires  the 
means;  and  that,  in  the  diligent  erttployment 
of  all  the  means  which  can  advance  either 
our  temporal  or  fpiritual  felicity,  the  chief 
exertions  of  human  wifdom  and  human 
duty  confift.  Afluming  it  then  for  an  un- 
doubted principle,  that  religion  is  a  reafon- 
able  fervice,  and  that,  though  with  the 
Father  of  Lights  there  be  ?io  variablenefs^  the 
homage  of  his  creatures  is  neverthelefs,  for 
the  wifeft  reafons,  required  by  him,  I  pro- 
ceed to  fhew  what  fentiments  the  contem- 
plation of  divine  immutability  fhould  raifc 
in  our  minds,  and  what  duties  it  fhould 
chiefly  enforce.  % 

I.  Let  It  excite  us  to  admire  and  adore. 
Filled  with  profound  reverence,  let  us  look 
up  to  that  Supreme  Being  who  fits  from 
everlafting  on  the  throne  of  the  univerfe  ; 
moving  all  things,  but  remaining  immove^ 
able  himfelf;  dired:ing  every  revolution  of 
the  creation,  but  affedted  by  no  revolutions 
of  events  or  of  time.  He  beholds  the  heavens 
7  4nd 


^M  tKe  earth  wax  old  as  a  g'arMenf\  and 
decay  like  a  ve/lure.  At  their  appointed  pe- 
riods he  raifes  up,  or  he  diflblves  worlds. 
But  amidft  all  the  convuliions  of  changing 
and  perifliing  riature^  his  glory  and  felicity 
remain  unaltered; — The  view  of  great  and 
ftupendous  ohjed:s  in  the  natural  world 
ftrikes  the  mind  with  folemn  awe.  What 
veneration,  then,  ought  to  be  infpired  by 
the  contemplation  of  an  object  fo  fublime 
as  the  eternal  and  unchangeable  Ruler  of  the 
univerfe  !  The  compofure  and  ftillnefs  of 
thought  introduced  by  fuch  a  meditation  has 
a  powerful  tendency  both  to  purify  and  to 
elevate  the  heart.  It  effaces,  for  a  timcj 
thofe  trivial  ideas,  and  extinguifhes  thofe 
low  paflions,  which  arife  from  the  circle  of 
vain  and  paffmg  objeds  around  us.  It  opens 
the  mind  to  all  the  fentiments  of  devotion  5 
iand  accompanies  devotion  with  that  pro-* 
found  reverence,  which  guards  it  from  every 
improper  excefs.  When  we  confider  the 
Supreme  Being  as  employed  in  works  of 
love  ;  when  we  think  of  his  condefcenfion- 
to  the  human  race  in  fending  his  Son  td 
Vol.  II,  H  dwell 
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s  E  ,R  M.  dwell  On  the  earth ;  encouraged  by  favours, 
'  •  and  warmed  by  gratitude/we  are  fometimes^ 
in  danger  of  prefuming  too  much  on  his 
goodnefs,  and  of  indulging  a  certain  fond- 
.nefs  of  affedtiori,  which  is  unfuitable  to  our 
Rumble  and  dependent  flate.  It  is  necef- 
fary  that  He  fhould  frequently  appear  to 
our  minds  in  all  that  majeffy  with  which 
the  immutability  of  his  nature  clothes  him  ; 
in  order  that  reverence  may  be  combined 
with  love,  and  that  a  mixture  of  facred  awe 
may  chaften  the  rapturous  eiFufions  of  warm 
devotion.  Servile  fear,  indeed,  would  crufhr 
the  fpirit  of  ingenuous  and  affedlonate  ho- 
fnage.  But  that  reverence  whith  fprings 
from  elevated  conceptions  of  the  Divine  na-* 
ture,  has  a  happy  effed  in  checking  the 
forwardnefs  of  imagination,  reftralning  our 
affections  within  due  bounds,  and  compo- 
fmg  our  thoughts  at  the  fame  time  that  it 
exalts  them. 

When,  from  the  adoration  of  the  un- 
changeable perfection  of  the  Almighty,  we 
return  to  the  view  of  our  own  ftate,  the  firft 
featimcnt  which  ought  naturally  to  arife^  is 
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be  lifted  up  by  any  little  diftin6tions  which 

Ve  pofl^fs;  and  to  fancy  ourfelves  great, 
only  becaufe  there  are  others  whom  we  con- 
lider  as  lefs.  But  what  is  man,  with  all  his 
advantages  and  boafted  powers,  before  the 
eternal  Father  of  Lights  f  With  God  there 
is  no  variablenefs ;  with  man  there  is  no 
inability.  Virtue  and  vice  divide  the  em- 
pire of  his  mind;  and  wifdom  and  folly 
alternately  rule  him.  Hence  he  is  change- 
able in  his  defigns,  fickle  in  his  friendfhips, 
fluctuating  in  his  whole  charad:er.  His 
life  is  a  feries  of  con  trad  id:ions.  He  is  one 
thing  to-day,  and  another  to-morrow; 
fometimes  obliged  by  experience  to  alter  his 
purpofe,  and  often  led  to  change  it  through 
levity.  Variable  and  unequal  himfelf,  he 
is  furrounded  with  fleeting  objects.  He  is 
placed  as  in  the  midfl:  of  a  torrent,  where  all 
things  are  rolling  by,  and  nothing  keeps  its 
place.  He  has  hardly  time  to  contemplate 
this  fcene  of  viciflitude,  before  he  too  is 
fwept  away. — Thus  circumfl;anced  in  him- 
felf, and  in  all  the  objedts  with  which  he  is 
H  2  connected. 
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SERM.  conneded,  let  him  be  admonifhed  to  be 
humble  and  modefL  Let  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  unchanging'  glory  of  his  Creator 
infpire  him  with  fentiments  of  due  fubmif- 
iiOQ.  Let  it  teach  him  to  know  his  proper 
place  ;  and  check  that  vanity  which  is  fo 
ready  to  betray  him  into  guilt. 

Let  the  fame  meditation  afFed:  him  with 
a  deep  fenfe  of  what  he  owes  to  the  good- 
nefs  of  the  Deity.  His  goodnefs  never  ap- 
pears in  fo  ftriking  a  light,  as  when  viewed 
in  connedlion  with  his  greatnefs.  The  de- 
fcription  which  is  given  of  him  in  the  text, 
calls,  in  this  view,  for  our  particular  atten- 
tion. It  prefents  to  us  the  moft  amiable 
union  of  condefcenfion  with  majefty,  of  the 
moral  with  the  natural  perfections  of  God, 
which  can  poflibly  be  exhibited  to  the  ima- 
gination of  man.  From  fhs  Father  ofLightSy 
ijuith  'whom  there  is  no  variablenefs ^  neither 
JJjadow  of  tur flings  cometh  down  every  good 
and perfeEl  gft.  The  moft  independent  of 
all  Beings  is  reprefented  as  the  moft  benefi- 
cent. He  who  is  eternal  and  immutable, 
exalted  above  all,  and  incapable  of  receiving 
-j*  returns 
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returns  from  any,  is  the  liberal  and  un- 
wearied Giver  of  every  thing  that  is  good. 
—Let  fuch  views  of  the  divine  nature  not 
only  call  forth  gratitude  and  praife,  but 
prompt  us  to  imitate  what  we  adore.  Let 
them  fhew  us  that  benevolence  is  divine ; 
that  to  ftoop  from  our  fancied  grandeur  in 
order  to  aflift  and  relieve  one  another,  is  fo 
far  from  being  any  degradation  of  characSter^ 
that  it  is  our  trueft  honour,  and  our  nearefl: 
-refemblance  to  the  Father  of  Lights., 

n.  Let  the  confideration  of  the  divine 
immutability  convince  us,  that  the  method 
of  attaining  the  favour  of  Heaven  is  one 
.and  invariable.  Were  the  Almighty  a  ca- 
pricious and  inconftant  Being,  like  man, 
we  fhould  be  at  a  lofs  what  tenour  of  con- 
duct to  hold.  In  order  to  conciliate  his 
grace,  we  might  think  of  applying  fome- 
times  to  one  fuppofed  principle  of  his  incli- 
nation, fometimes  to  another  ;  and,  bewil- 
dered amidft  various  attempts,  would  be 
overwhelmed  with  difmay.  The  guilty 
would  effay  to  flatter  him.  The  timid, 
^  3  fometimes 
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times  by  coftly  gifts,  fometimes  by  obfe- 

quioiis  rites,  would  tiy  to  appeafe  him. 
Hence,  in  fad:,  have  arifen  all  the  corrup- 
tions of  religious  worfhip  among  men ; 
from  their  forming  the  divine  charader 
upon  their  own,  and  afcribing  to  the  Sove- 
reign of  the  Univerfe  the  mutability  of  hu- 
man paffions.  God  is  reprefented  by  the 
pfalmift  David  as  faying  to  the  wicked,  Thou 
thoughteji  that  I  'was  altogether  faeh  an  on& 
as  thyfelf*.  This  continues  to  be  the  de- 
fcription  of  all  the  fuperftitious  and  enthu- 
fiaftic  fedts  which,  fmce  the  days  of  David, 
have  fprung  up  in  the  world. 

It  is  our  peculiar  happinefs,  under  the  go- 
fpel,  to  have  God  revealed  to  us  in  his  ge- 
nuine charader,  as  without  variabletiefs  or 
Jhadow  of  turning.  We  know  that  at  no 
time  there  is  any  change,  either  in  his  af. 
fedions,  or  in  the  plan  of  his  adminiftra- 
tion.  One  light  always  fhines  upon  us 
from  above.  One  clear  and  dired  path  is 
^Iways  pointed  out  to  man.     The  Supreme 
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Being  is,  and  was,  and  ever  will  be,  the  SER^J\4. 
i'lipporter  of  order  and  virtue ;  the  righteous 
Liord  loving  right eoufnefs.  The  external 
forms  of  religion  may  vary  ;  but,  under  ali 
difpenfations  which  proceed  from  God,  its 
fubftance  is  the  fame.  It  tends  continually 
to  one  point,  the  purification  of  man's  heart 
and  life.  This  was  the  objedt  of  the  origi- 
nal law  of  nature.  This  was  the  fcope  of 
the  Mofaic  inftitution  amidfl:  all  its  facrifices 
and  rites  ;  and  this  is  unqueftionably  the 
end  of  the  gofpel.  So  invariably  conftant 
is  God  to  this  purpofe,  that  the  difpenfation. 
of  mercy  in  Chrift  Jefus,  which  admits  of 
the  vicarious  atonement  and  righteoufnefs 
of  a  Redeemer,  makes  no  change  in  our 
obligation  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  good  fife. 
The  Redeemer  himfeif  hath  taught  us,  that 
to  the  end  of  time  the  moral  law  continues 
ifi  its  full  force  ;  and  that  ////  heaven  and 
earth  pajs  away,  one  jot  or  tittle  Jloall  in  no 
'wife  pafs  from  it  *.  This  is  the  only  inftitu- 
tion known  to  men,  whofe  authority  is  un- 
changing and  conftant.     Human  laws  rife 
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SERM.  and  fall  with  the  empires  that  gave  them 
birth.  Syftems  of  philofophy  vary  with  the 
progrefs  of  knowledge  and  light.  Manners, 
fentiments,  and  opinions,  alter  with  the 
courfe  of  time.  But  throughout  all  ages, 
and  amidft  all  revolutions,  the  rule  of  mo- 
ral and  religious  condudl  is  the  fame.  It 
partakes  of  that  immutability  of  the  divine 
nature,  on  which  it  is  founded.  Such  as 
it  was  delivered  to  the  firft  worfhippers  of 
God,  it  continues  to  be,  at  this  day,  to  us ; 
and  fuch  it  fhall  remain  to  our  poflerity  for 
ever, 

TIL  Let  the  contemplation  of  this  per^ 
fedtion  of  the  divine  nature  teach  us  to 
imitate,  as  far  as  our  frailty  will  permit, 
that  conftancy  and  ,ltedfaftners  which  we 
adore.  All  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  are  flandards  of  character 
towards  which  we  ought  to  afpire.  But 
as  in  all  thefe  perfections  there  are  proper- 
ties peculiar  to  the  divine  nature,  our  endea- 
vours to  refemble  them  are  laid  under  great 
yeftric^ions  by  the  diffimilarity  between  our 

nature 
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nunire  and  the  dmne.  With  refpe£t  to  sERM. 
that  attribute  which  we  now  eonfider,  the 
circumftances  are  evident  which  preclude 
improper  imitation.  To  man  it  is  fre- 
quently neceflary  to  correcSt  his  errours,  and 
to  change  his  conduct.  An  attempt,  there- 
fore, to  continue  wholly  invariable,  would, 
in  our  fituation,  be  no  other  than  impru- 
dent and  criminal  obftinacy.  But  wdthal, 
the  immutable  red:itude  of  the  Deity  fhould 
lead  us  to  afpire  after  fixedncfs  of  principle, 
and  uniformity  in  conduft,  as  the  glory  of 
the  rational  nature.  Imprefled  with  the 
fenfe  of  that  fupreme  excellence  which 
refults  from  unchanging  goodnefs,  faith- 
fulnefs  and  truth,  let  us  become  afhamed 
of  that  levity  which  degrades  the  human 
chara^er.  Let  us  ponder  our  paths,  ad: 
upon  a  well-regulated  plan,  and  remain 
confiftent  with  ourfelves.  Contemplating 
the  glory  of  the  Father  of  Lights,  let  us 
aim  at  being  transformed,  in  fome  degree, 
into  thejatae  i^u^efron^glofj  to  glory,     Fi- 

XV.  L£T 
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S-^RM.       IV.  Let  the  divine  immutability  become 

IV 

the  ground  of  coniidence  and  truft  to  good 

inen,  amidft  all  the  revolutions  of  this  un- 
certain world.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  im-^ 
provements  to  be  made  of  the  fubje^t,  and 
therefore  requires  full  illuftration.  There 
are  three  lights  in  w^hich  we  may  view  the 
benefit  redounding  to  us  from  that  attribute 
of  God  which  we  now  confider.  It  afTures 
us  of  the  conftancy  of  Nature  ;  of  the  regu^- 
lar  adminiftration  of  Providence  ;  of  the 
certain  accomplifliment:  of  all  the  diving 
promifes. 

Firft,  it  gives  us  ground  to  depend  on  the 
conftant  and  uniform  courfe  of  Nature.  On 
the  unchangeablenefs  of  God  refts  the  fta- 
bility  of  the  univerfe.  What  we  call  the 
laws  of  nature,  are  no  other  than  the  decrees 
of  the  Supreme  Being.  It  is  becaufe  He  is 
'Without  variablcnefs  or  Jhadoisj  of  turnings 
that  thofe  laws  have  continued  the  fame 
fince  the  beginning  of  the  world  ;  that  the 
Sun  fo  conftantly  obferves  his  time  of  rifmg 
and  going  down  ;  that  the  feafons  annually 
return  j  the  tides  periodically  ebb  and  flow; 
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the  earth  yields  its  fruits  at  ftated  intervals  ; 
and  the  human  body  and  mental  powers 
advance  to  maturity  by  a  regular  progrefs. 
In  all  thofe  motions  and  operations  w^hich 
are  incefl'antly  going  on  throughout  nature, 
there  is  no  flop  nor  interruption  ;  no  change 
nor  innovation ;  no  defledion  from  their 
main  fcope.  The  fame  powerful  and  fteady 
hand  which  gave  the  firft  impulfe  to  the 
powers  of  nature,  reftrains  them  from  ever 
exceeding  their  prefcribed  line.  Hence 
arifes  the  chief  comfort  of  our  prefent  life. 
We  find  ourfelves  in  a  regular  and  orderly 
world.  "We  look  forward  to  a  known  fuc- 
ceflion  of  events.  We  are  enabled  to  form, 
plans  of  adtion.  From  the  caufe  we  calcu- 
late the  effed: ;  and  from  the  paft,  we  rea- 
fon  with  confidence  concerning  the  future. 

Accuftomed  from  our  infancy  to  this  con- 
ftancy  in  nature,  we  are  hardly  fenfible  of 
the  blefling.  Familiarity  has  the  fame  ef- 
fedl  here,  as  in  many  other  enjoyments,  to 
efface  gratitude.  But  let  us,  for  a  moment,' 
take  an  oppofite  view  of  things.  Let  us 
fuppofe,  that  we  had  any  caufe  to  dread 

capri- 
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S  E  R  M.   capricioufnefs  or  change  in  the  power  who 
rules  the  courfe  of  nature  ;   any  ground  to 
fufped   that,   but   for   one   day,  the  Sun 
might  not  rife,  nor  the  current  of  the  wa- 
ters hold  their  ufual  courfe,  nor  the  laws  of 
motion  and  vegetation  proceed  as  we  have 
been  accuftomed  to  behold  them.     What 
<iifmay  would    inftantly   fill    all    hearts ! 
what  horror  would  feem  to  overfpread  the 
whole  face  of  Nature  !  What  part  could  we 
a6:,  or  whither  would  we  run,  in  the  midft 
of  convulfions,  which  overturned  all  the 
meafures  we  had  formed  for  happinefs,  or 
for   fafety  ?    The   prefent   abode   of   man 
would  then  become,  as  Job  defcribes  the 
region  of  the  grave,  a  land  of  darknefs^  as 
darknefs  itfelf  and  the  foadow   of  death ; 
imtbotit  any  order ;  andisohere  the  light  is  as 
darknefs  *.     With  what  joy  ought  we  then 
to  recognize  an  unvarying  and  ftedfaft  Ruler, 
under  whofe  dominion  we  have  no  fuch 
difafters  to  dread ;  but  can  depend  on  the 
courfe  of  Nature  continuing  to  proceed  as 

•  Job,  X.  22, 

it 
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gone  on,  until  th 
arrive  of  its  final  diflblution ! 


It  has  ever  gone  on,  until  the  period  fhall   s  E  R  M. 


But  though  the  great  laws  of  Nature  he 
conftant   like    their   Author,    yet    in    the 
affairs  of  men  there  is  much  variety  and 
change.     All  that  regards  our  prefent  pof- 
feffions  and  enjoyments  was,  for  wife  rea- 
fons,  left,  in  a  great  meafure,  uncertain; 
and  from  this  uncertainty  arifes  the  diftrefs 
of  human  life.     Senfible  of  the  changes  to 
which  we  lie   open,  we  look  round  with 
anxious  eyes,  and  eagerly  grafp  at  every 
objed:  which  appears  to  promife  us  fecu- 
rity.     But  in  vain  is  the  whole  circle  of 
human   things    explored    with   this  view. 
There  is  nothing  on  earth  fo  ftable  as  to 
afflire  us  of  undifturbed  reft,  nor  fo  power- 
ful  as    to    afford    us   conftant   protection. 
Time,  death,  and  change,  triumph  over  all 
the  labours  of  men.     What  we  build  up, 
they  inceffantly  deftroy.      The  public  con- 
dition of  nations,  and  the  private  fortunes  of 
individuals,   are    alike   fubjed:   to    reverfe. 
Life  never  retains  long  the  fame  form.     Its 

v/hole 
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S  E^R  M.   whole  fcenery  is  continually  fhifting  aroun-^ 

us. Amidft   thofe    endlefs    viciffitudes, 

what  can  give  any  firm  confolation,  any 
fatisfying  reft  to  the  heart,  except  the  do- 
minion of  a  wife  and  righteous  Sovereign, 
*with  whom  there  is  no  variablenefs  nor  JJja- 
dow  of  turning^  Though  all  things  change, 
and  we  ourfelves  be  involved  in  the  general 
mutability,  yet  as  long  as  there  is  fixed  and 
permanent  goodnefs  at  the  head  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  we  are  affured  that  the  great  interefts 
of  all  good  men  fhall  be  fafe.  That  river 
perpetually  flows,  the  fr earns  whereof  make 
glad  the  city  of  God,  We  know  that  the 
Supreme  Being  loved  righteoufnefs  from 
the  beginning  of  days,  and  that  he  will 
continue  to  love  it  to  the  laft.  Under  his 
government  none  of  thofe  revolutions  hap- 
pen which  have  place  among  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth;  where  princes  die,  and  new 
fovereigns  afcend  the  throne ;  new  mini- 
flers  and  new  counfels  fucceed  j  the  whole 
face  of  affairs  is  changed ;  and  former  plans 
fall  into  oblivion.  But  the  throne  of  the  Lord 
is  efa,hlifhed for  ever;  and  the  thoughts  of  his 

heart 
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heart  endure  to  all  geiierations.     We  fervd   S  E  R  M. 
the  fame  God  whom  our  fathers  worfhip-   ■        '    « 
ped,   and  whom   our  pofterity  fhall  adore. 
His  unchanging  dominion  comprehends  all 
events  and  all  ages ;   eftablifhes  a  connect- 
ing principle  which  holds  together  the  paft, 
the  prefent,  and  the  future;  gives  ftability 
to  things  which  in  themfelves  are  fiuduat- 
ing,  and  extracSls  order  from  thofe  w^hich 
appear  moft  confufed.     Well  may  the  earth 
rejoice^  and  the  multitude  of  ijles  be  glad, 
becaufe  there  reigneth  over  the  univerfe  fuch 
an  immutable  Lord. 

Were  you  to  unhinge  this  great  article 
of  faith  ;  w^ere  you  either  to  fay  with  the 
fool^  that  there  is  no  God^  or  to  fuppofe  with 
the  fuperftitious,  that  the  God  who  rules 
is  variable  and  capricious ;  you  would  in- 
deed lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree,  and 
cut  down  w^ith  one  blow,  the  hope  and 
fecurity  of  mankind.  For  you  would  then 
leave  nothing  in  the  w^hole  eompafs  of  na- 
ture, but  a  round  of  cafual  and  tranfitory 
being;  no  foundation  of  truft,  no  protec- 
tion to  the  righteous,   no  fledfaft  principle 

to 
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S  E  R  M.   to  uphold  and  to  regulate  the  fucceffion  of 
exiftence.    Inftead  of  that  magnificent  fpec- 
tacle  which  the  world  now  exhibits,   when 
beheld  in  connexion  with  the  divine  go-« 
vernment,  it  would  then   only  prefent  to 
view  a  multitude  of  fhort-lived  creatures 
fpringing    out  of  the   duft,  wandering  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  without  guide  or  pro- 
testor,  ftruggling  for  a  few  years  againft 
the   torrent   of  uncertainty   and    change ; 
and  then  finking  into  utter  oblivion,   and 
vanifhing  like  vifions  of  the  night.     Myf- 
terious  obfcurity  would  involve  the  begin- 
ning of  things;   diforder  w^ould  mark  their 
progrefs ;    and  the   blacknefs    of  darknefe 
would  cover  their  final  refult.     Whereas, 
when  Faith  enables  us  to  difcover  an  uni- 
verfal  Sovereign,  whofe  power  never  fails, 
and  whofe  wifdom   and    goodnefs    never 
change,   the  profpeSt   clears  up  on  every 
fide.     A  ray  from  the  great  fouree  of  light 
feems   to    illuminate  the   whole    creation. 
Good  men  difcover  a  parent  and  a  friend. 
They  attain  a  fortrefs  in  every  danger  ;  a 
refuge  amidft  all  ftorms,  a  dwelling-place 

in 
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.  in  ^11  generations.   They  are  no  longer  afraid  s  E  R  M. 
-^  evil  tidings.     Their  heart  isjixed^  truji-^       ^^' 
mg  in  the  Lord* 

I  Though  thefe  reafonings,  from  the  un- 
changing tenour   of  Divine    government, 
cannot  but  afford   much  comfort  to  good 
men,  their  fatisfadion,  hovvever,  becomes 
flill   more  complete,   when  they   confider 
the  explicit  promifes  which  are  given  them 
in  the  word  of  God.     The  immutability  of 
the  divine  purpofe  aflures  them  moft  per- 
fectly of  thofe  promifes  being  fulfilled  in 
due  time,  how  adverfe  foever  circumftances 
may  at  prefent  appear  to  their  accomplifli- 
ment.     The  Jircngth  of  Ifrael  is  not  a  man 
that  he  fjotild  lie^   nor  the  fan  of  man  that 
hefiould  repent.      Hath  he  f aid  it,  and  fh all 
he  not  do  it  ?    Hath  hefpoken,  atidfoall  he 
not  make  it  good  f    Men  have  the  command 
only  of  the  prefent  time.     When  that  is 
fuffered  to  pafs,  changes  may  befal,   either 
in  their  own  ftate,  or  In  the  fituation  of* 
things  around  them,  which  fhall  defeat  their 
beft  intentions  in  our  behalf,  and  render  all 
Vol.  IL  1  their 
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SERM.  their  promifes  fruidds.  Hence,  even  fet-« 
tmg  afide  the  danger  of  human  inconftancy^ 

>  the  confidence  which  we  can  repofe  on  any 

:  earthly  protestor  is  extremely  imperfedl. 
Man,  in  his  higheft  glory,  is  but  a  reed 
boating  on  the  llream  of  time,  and  forced 

-to  follow  every  new  direftion  of  the  cur- 
rent. But  God  is  the  rock  of  ages.  All 
time  is  equally  in  his  hands.     Intervening 

.accidents  cannot  embarrafs  him ;  nor  any 
unforefeen  obftacle  retard  the  performance 
of  his  moft  diftant  promife.  One  day  is  'with 
the  Lord  as  a  thoufand  years^   and  a  thou- 

fand  years  are  as  one  day.  There  is  no 
viciflitude  of  the  human  ftate  in  which  good 
men  cannot  take  fanduary  with  him  as  a 
fure  and  abiding  friend  ;  the  fafe  conductor 
of  their  pilgrimage  here,  as  well  as  the  eter- 
nal reft  of  their  fouls  hereafter.  All  their 
patrons  may  defert  them ;  and  all  their 
friends  may  die  :  but  the  Lord  fill  lives  y 
who  is  their  rock ;  and  the  mofl  high  God, 
*who  is  their  redeemer.  He  hath  promifed 
that  he  will  not  leave  them  when  they  are 
old^  nor  forfike  them  when  their  Jlrcfigtb 
J  .  faileth ; 
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faileth ;  and  that  even  when  their  heart  Jhall  S  E  R  M. 
faint ^  and  their  Jlejh  fail ^  he  iviil  be  thejirength 
of  their  hearty  and  their  portion  for  ever.  His 
immutability  is  not  only  the  ground  of  truft 
in  him  during  their  own  abode  on  earthy 
but  gives  them  the  fatisfadion  of  looking 
forward  to  the  fame  wife  and  good  admini- 
ftration  as  continued  to  the  end  of  time. 
When  departing  hence,  and  bidding  adieu  to 
life,  with  all  its  changeful  fcenes,  they  caa 
with  comfort  and  peace  leave  their  family, 
their  friends,  and  their  deareft  concerns,  in 
the  hands  of  that  Go(|d  who  reigneth  for  ever*; 
and  whofe  countenance  f  jail  always  behold  the 
upright  with  the  fame  complacency^  My 
days  are  Hke  a  foadow  that  decUnethy  and  I 
am  withered  like  thegrafs.  But  thou^  0  Lordy 
fhalt  endure  for  ever ;  atid  thy  remembrance 
to  all  generations.  The  children  of  thy  fer^ 
vants  fdall  continue ;  and  their  feed  fhall  be 
efablifed  before  thee  *. 

Such  are  the  benefits  which  good  men 
may  derive  from    meditation  on  God  as 

•  Pfalm,  cii.  ii,  12.  28. 

I  2  without 
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S  E  R  M,  without  varlablenefs  or  Jhadoiv  of  tufning. 
It  infpires  them  with  fentiments  of  devout, 
humble,  and  grateful  adoration.  It  points 
out  to  them  the  unvarying  tenour  of  con- 
duct which  they  ought  to  hold  ;  checks  their 
ficklenefs  and  inconftancy  ;  and,  amidft  all 
diftrefles  and  fears,  affords  them  comfort. 
The  immutability  of  God  is  the  fureft  bafis 
on  which  their  hopes  can  be  built.  It  is 
indeed  the  pillar  on  which  the  w^hole  uni- 
verfe  refts.-^On  fuch  ferious  and  folemn 
meditations  let  our  thoughts  often  dwell,  in 
order  to  corre(5t  that  folly  and  levity  which 
are  fo  apt  to  take  pofleffion  of  the  human 
heart.  -  And  if  our  minds  be  overawed,  and 
even  deprefled,  with  fo  high  a  view  of  the 
divine  nature,  let  them  be  relieved  by  the 
refledion,  that  to  this  unchangeable  God 
we  are  permitted  to  look  up  through  a  gra- 
cious Mediator,  who,  though  poffefled  of 
divine  perfedion,  is  not  unconfcious  of 
human  diftrefs  and  frailty. 


[     117     ] 

S   E    R   M   O    N      V. 

On  the  Compassion  of  Christ. 


Preached  at  the  Celebration  of   the   Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper. 


Hebrews,  iv.   15. 


JVe  have  not  an  high  pr'iejl  'which  cannot  be 
touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  hifinu'ities ; 
but  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  ijue  are^ 
yet  without  fin,   ' 


w 


HEN  we  compare  the  counfels  of  SERM. 


Providence  with  the  plans  of  men, 
we  find  a  Uke  difference  obtain  as  in  the 
works  of  nature  compared  with  thofe  of  art. 
The  works  of  art  may,  at  firft  view,  appear 
the  moll  finifhed  and  beautiful ;  but  when 
1 3  thQ 
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s  E  R  M.  the  eye  is  affifted  to  piy  into  their  contex- 
ture, the  niceft  workmanfhip  is  difcerned  to 
be  rough  and  blemiflied.  Whereas  the  works 
of  nature  gain  by  the  moft  accurate  exami- 
nation ;  and  thofe  which  on  a^  fuperficlal 
furvey  appear  defective  or  rude,  the  more 
intimately  they  are  infpedted,  difcover  the 
more  exadt  conftru<5tion  and  confummate 
beauty.  In  the  fame  manner  the  fyftems 
of  worldly  policy,  though  at  firft  they  feem 
plaufible  and  profound,  foon  betray  in  their 
progrefs  the  narrownefs  of  the  human  ua- 
derftanding ;  while  thofe  difpenfations  of 
Providence  which  appeared  to  furnifli  ob- 
jediions  either  againft  the  goodnefs  or  the 
wiltlom  of  Heaven,  have,  upon  a  more 
extenfive  view  of  their  confequences,  fre- 
quently afforded  the  moft  ftriking  proofs  of 
both. 

God  manifejled  in  tbeflejh  was  to  the  yews 
a  JltimhUng-hlocky  and  to  the  Greeks  foollfh- 
nefs.  It  contradicted  every  prepofleflion 
which  their  confined  ideas  of  religion  and 
philofophy  led  them  to  entertain.  If  a  fupe- 
ri9ur  Being  was  to  interpofe  for  the  refto- 

ration 
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ration  of  a  degenerate  world,  they  concluded  S  E  R.M. 
that  he  would  certainly  appear  in  celeflial  ».«,.-^^!.*^ 
majefty.  But  the  thoiighls  of  God  are  not 
as  the  thoughts  of  men.  The  divine  wifdom 
faw  it  to  be  fit  that  the  Saviour  of  mankind 
fhould  in  all  things  he  made  like  unto  thofa 
whom  he  came  to  fave.  By  living  as  a  man 
among  men,  he  difpenfed  inflrudlion  in  the 
moll  winning  manner.  He  added  to  in- 
ftrudion  the  grace  and  the  force  of  his  own 
example.  He  accommodated  that  example 
to  the  mofl:  trying  and  difficult  fituations  of 
human  life  ;  and,  by  fufFering  a  painful 
death,  he  both  taught  men  how  to  fufFer 
and  die,  and  in  that  nature  which  had  of- 
fended he  offered  a  folemn  expiation  to  God 
for  human  guilt. 

Befides  thefe  ends,  fo  worthy  of  God, 
which  were  accomplifhed  by  the  incarna- 
tion of  Chrift,  another,  of  high  importance, 
is  fuggefted  in  the  text.  Human  life  is  to 
good  men,  as  well  as  to  others,  a  ftate  of 
fuffering  and  diftrefs.  To  fupply  them 
with  proper  confolation  and  encouragement 
during  fuch  a  ftate,  was  one  great  purpofe 
I  4  of 
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S  E  R  M.   of  the  undertakino:  of  Chrift.     With  this 
view  he   affumed  the  office  of  their  high 
prieft,  or  mediator  with  God  ;   and  the  en- 
couragement which  this  office  affi^rds  them, 
■will  be  proportioned  to  their  affiared  beHef, 
firft  of  his  power,  and  ijext  of  his  com-r 
paffion.     His  power  is  fet  forth  in  the  verfe 
preceding  the  text,   and  the  proper  argur 
ment  is  founded  upon  it.     Seeing  that  we 
hai>e  a  great  high  priejl  who  is  pajfcd  into 
the  heavens^  J^fi^^  the  Son.  of  God^  let  tis  hold 
fafl  our  profeffion.     But  though  it  be  en- 
couraging  to  know   that   our  high  prieft 
is  the  Son  of  God^  and  that  he  is  paffed  into 
the  heavens^  yet  thefe  fadts  alone  are  not 
fufficient  to  render  him«>the  full  objedt  of 
pur  confidence.     For,  as  the  apoflle  after- 
"wards  obferves,,  it  belongs  to  the  charadter 
of  a  high  prieft  to  be  taken  fi-om  among  men^ 
that  he  may  have  compaffion  on.  the  ignorant ^ 
and- them  that  are  out  of  the  ivay^  feeing  thap/ 
he  himfelf  is  compaffed  with  infrmity.      In 
order  then  to  fatisfy  us  of  our  high  prieft's 
pofleffing  alfo  the  qualifications  of  mercy 
and  compaflipn,    we  are  told  that  he  is 

touched 
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touched  with  thefeel'mg  of  our  'mfrmities^  and  S  E  R  M. 
'Was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are. 
The  force  of  this  confideration  I  purpofe 
now  to  illuftrate.  I  fhall  firft  explain  the 
fadts  which  are  dated  in  the  text,  and  then 
fhow  how  from  thefe  our  Saviour's  com- 
paflion  is  to  be  inferred,  and  in  what  manr- 
ner  it  may  be  accommodated  to  the  confo- 
lation  and  hope  of  good  men  amidft  various 
exigencies  of  life. 

The  aflertlon  in  the  text  of  Chrift's  be^ 
ing  touched  with  thefeelitig  of  our  infrmities^ 
plainly  implies  that  he  had  full  experience 
both  of  the  external  diftrefles,  and  of  the 
internal  forrows  of  human  nature.  Aflum- 
ing  a  body  fuch  as  ours,  he  fubjedted  him- 
felf  to  all  the  natural  confequences  of  cor- 
poreal frailty.  He  did  not  chuf(^  for  him- 
fplf  an  eafy  and  opulent  condition,  in  order 
to  glide  through  the  world  with  the  leafl 
moleftation.  He  did  not  fuit  his  miflion  to 
the  upper  ranks  of  mankind  chiefly,  by 
affimilating  his  ftate  to  theirs :  But,  born 
Jn  meannefs,  and  bred  up  to  labour,   he 

fubmitted 
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S  E  R  M.  fubmitted  to  the  inconveniencies  of  that* 
poor  and  toilfome  life  which  falls  to  the- 
fhare  of  the  moft  numerous  part  of  the  hu- 
man race.  Whatever  is  fevere  in  the  dif- 
regard  of  relations  or  the  ingratitude  of 
friends,  in  the  fcorn  of  the  proud  or  the 
infalts  of  the  mean,  in  the  virulence  of  re- 
proach or  the  Iharpnefs  of  pain,  was  un- 
dergone by  Chrift.  Though  his  life  was 
ihort,  he  famiharized  himfelf  in  it  with  a 
wide  compafs  of  human  woe  ;  and  there  is 
almoft  no  diftrefsful  fituation  to  which  we 
can  be  reduced,  but  what  he  has  experi- 
enced before  us.  There  is  not  the  leaft 
reafon  to  imagine  that  the  eminence  of  his 
nature  raifed  him  above  the  fenfations  of 
trouble  and  grief.  Had  this  been  the  cafe, 
he  would  have  beert  a  fufferer  in  appear- 
ance only,  not  in  reality ;  there  would  have 
been  no  merit  in  his  patience,  or  in  the  refig- 
nation  which  he  exprefled.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  appears,  from  many  circumftances, 
that  the  fenfibility  of  his  nature  was  tender 
and  exqulfite.  He  affedied  none  of  that 
hard   indifference  in  which  fome  ancient 

philo- 
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philofophers  vainly  gloried.  He  felt  as  a  s  E  R  M. 
man,  and  he  fympathized  with  the  feelings  ._  _  '  j 
of  others.  On  different  occafions  we  are 
informed  that  he  was  troubled  infpirit^  that 
he  groaned^  and  that  he  wept.  The  relation 
of  his  agony  in  the  garden  of  Gethfemane 
exhibits  a  ftriking  pidture  of  the  fenfations 
of  innocent  nature  opprefled  with  anguifh* 
It  difcovers  all  the  conflid;  between  the 
dread  of  fufFering  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
fenfe  of  duty  on  the  other ;  the  man  ftrug- 
gling  for  a  while  with  human  weaknefs, 
and  in  the  end  recolledted  in  virtue,  and 
rifing  fiiperior  to  the  objedts  of  difmay 
which  were  then  in  his  view.  Father  !  if 
it  be  pojfible^  let  this  cup  pafs  from  me.  Ne- 
verthelefs^  not  as  I  ivill^  but  as  thou  'wilt, 
'Thy  will  be  done.  Thus  w^as  our  Saviour 
touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities. 
He  was  a  man  of  for  rows  ^  and  acquainted 
with  grief. 

It  is  added  in  the  text,  that  he  was  in  all 
points  tempted  like  as  njDe  are.    To  be  tempt- 
ed is,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  to  un- 
dergo fuch  trials  of  virtue  as  are  accompa- 
nied 
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S  E  R  M.  nied  with  difficulty  and  conflicSt.  Though 
our  Lord  was  not  Uable  to  any  temptations 
from  depravity  of  nature,  yet  he  was  per- 
petually expofed  to  fuch  as  arife  from  fitua- 
tions  the  moft  adverfe  to  virtue.  His  whole 
life  was  in  this  refpedt  a  courfe  of  tempta- 
tion; that  is,  a  fevere  trial  of  his  conftancy 
by  every  difcouragement.  He  faffered 
repeated  provocations  both  from  friends 
and  foes.  His  endeavours  to  do  good  were 
requited  with  the  moft  obftinate  and  per- 
yerfe  oppofition.  Sometimes  by  the  folici- 
tations  of  ignorant  multitudes  he  was  tempt- 
ed to  accept  the  proffers  of  worldly  greatnefs. 
Oftener,  by  the  infults  of  multitudes,  more 
blind  and  brutal,  he  was  tempted  to  defert 
^n  office  which  expofed  him  to  fo  much 
mifery.  Together  with  the  world,  the 
powers  of  darknefs  alfo  combined  their 
efforts  againft  him.  We  are  informed  that 
he  was  led  into  the  'wtldernefs^  and,  amidft 
the  horrors  of  a  wild  and  dreary  folitude, 
was  tempted  of  the  devil.  The  great  adver- 
fary  of  mankind  feems  to  have  been  per- 
^litted  to  exert  unufiial  proofs  of  his  power 

andl 
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lind  malice,  on  purpofe  that  the  trial  of  our   S  E  R.  M. 
Saviour's  conftancy  might  be  more  com-  v_^J,«^ 
plete,  and  his  vidlory  over  him  more  illuf- 
trious  and  diftinguifhed. 

From  all  thefe  circumftances,  the  conclu- 
fion  is  obvious,  that  our  Lord  knows,  from 
perfonal  experience,  all  the  difcouragements 
and  temptations  which  virtue  can  fuffer. 
Though  he  participated  not  of  the  corrup- 
tion, yet  he  felt  the  weaknefs  of  human 
nature.  He  felt  the  ftrength  cf  paflion. 
He  is  no  ftranger  to  the  difturbance  and 
commotion,  which  either  the  attacks  of  ttie 
world,  or  the  powers  of  darknefs,  are  able 
to  raife  within  the  breaft  of  man.  One  re- 
markable diiference,  indeed,  takes  place 
between  our  temptations  and  thofe  of  Chrift. 
Though  he  was  tempted  like  as  ive  are^  yet 
it  ivas  without  fin.  Though  the  conflid: 
was  the  fame,  the  iflue  was  different.  We 
are  often  foiled ;  He  always  overcame.  But 
his  difconformity  to  us  in  this  refped:,  is  far 
from  weakening  the  ftrength  of  our  prefent 
argument.  For  fm  contracfts  and  hardens 
tlie  heart.     Every  degree  of  guilt,  incurred 
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s  E  R  M.  t)y  yielding  to  temptation,  tends  to  debafe 
the  mind,  and  to  weaken  the  generous  and 
benevolent  principles  of  human  nature.  If 
from  our  Lord's  being  tempted  like  as  we  are^ 
we  have  any  ground  to  expert  his  fympa- 
thy,  from  his  being  tempted,  yet  without  fitly 
we  are  entitled  to  hope  that  his  fympathy, 
unallayed  and  perfe^St,  will  operate  with 
more  complete  energy. 

From  this  view  of  the  fads  which  are 
dated  in  the  text,  I  proceed  to  fhow  how 
juftly  we  may  infer  our  Saviour's  compaf- 
fion,  and  in  what  manner  it  is  to  be  ac- 
commodated to  the  confolation  of  good  men 
amidft  various  exigencies  of  life. 

It  has  been  the  univerfal  opinion  of  man- 
kind, that  perfonal  experience  of  fuffering 
humanizes  the  heart.  In  the  fchool  of  af- 
flidtion,  compalTion  is  always  fuppofed  to 
be  moft  thoroughly  learned ;  and  hence,  in 
the  laws  of  Mofes,  when  the  Ifraelites  are 
commanded  not  to  opprefs  the  ftranger,  this 
reafon  is  given,  for  ye  know  the  heart  of  a 
Jir anger ^  feeing  ye  were  Jlr angers  yourfelves 

in 
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in  the  land  of  Egypt  *.  The  diftrefled,  ac-  S  E  R  M. 
cordingly,  fly  for  confolation  to  thofe  who 
"have  been  their  companions  in  woe.  They 
decline  the  profperous,  and  look  up  to 
them  with  a  fufpicious  eye.  They  confi- 
der  them  as  ignorant  of  their  feelings,  and 
therefore  regardlefs  of  their  complaints. 
Amidft  the  manifold  forrows  of  life,  then, 
how  foothing  is  the  thought  that  our  great 
Interceflbr  with  God  was  a  fellow-fufFerer 
with  ourfelves,  while  he  paflTed  through 
this  valley  of  tears. 

But  was  it  neceflary  for  Chrift,  it  may 
be  faid,  to  afllime  our  nature  in  order  to 
acquire  the  knowledge  of  its  infirmity  and 
diflrefs  ?  As  a  divine  perfon,  was  he  not 
perfedly  acquainted  with  our  frame  before 
he  defcended  to  the  earth  ?  Did  he  fland 
in  need  of  being  prompted  to  compaflion 
by  the  experience  of  our  forrows?  Could 
his  experimental  knowledge  of  human  weak- 
nefs  increafe  the  benevolence  of  a  nature 
which  before  was  perfedt  ? No  :  he  fub- 

*  Exod.  xxiii.  9. 
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SERM.  mitted  to  ht  toathtd  with  the  feeling  of  bur 
infrmities  ^  and  to  be  tempted  like  as  we  are; 
not  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with 
our  nature,  biit  to  fatisfy  us  that  he  knew 
it  perfedlly ;  not  in  order  to  acquire  any 
new  degree  of  goodnefs,  but  to  give  us  the 
firmer  confidence  in  the  goodnefs  which  he 
poffeffed^  and  to  convey  the  fenfe  of  it  to 
our  hearts  with  greater  force  and  effect. 

Diftruft  is  a  weakriefs  peculiarly  incident 
to  the  miferable.  They  are  apt  to  reject 
hope,  to  indulge  fear,  and  to  tinge,  with  the 
dark  colour  of  their  own  minds,  every  ob- 
ject which  is  offered  for  their  encourage- 
ment. The  reprefentations  given  us  of  the 
Deity  in  Scripture,  afford  undoubtedly  much 
ground  for  trufl  in  his  goodnefs*  But  the 
perfedion  of  an  Almighty  Beingj  who 
dwelleth  in  the  fecret  place  of  eternityj 
ivhom  no  7nan  hath  feen  or  can  fee^  is  over- 
whelming to  a  timid  apprehenfion.  Th^ 
goodnefs  which  it  promifes  is  a  new  and 
unknown  form  of  goodnefs.  Whatever 
proceeds  from  a  nature  fo  far  fuperiour  to 
Our  own,  is  beheld  with  a  degree  of  awe, 
•  .iji.    Siij    '3j    u^:,..-.  ■;  t:,>,  tvhicb 
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which  is  ready  to  orerpowerhope.  Upon  SERM. 
this  account,  under  the  Old  Teftament  dif- 
penfation,  the  Supreme  Being  is  often  de- 
fcribed  with  the  attributes  of  a  man,  in  order 
to  give  a  fhade  and  foftening  to  his  great- 
nefs,  and  to  accommodate  his  goodnefs 
more  to  our  capacity*  -The  relentings  of  a 
friend,  the  pity  of  a  parent^  and  the  fighs 
of  a  mourner,  are  afcribed  to  the  Ahiiighty* 
But  we  eafily  perceive  fuch  attributes  to  be 
no  more  than  figures  and  allufions.  The 
comfort  which  they  afford  is  not  definite 
nor  precife.  They  leave  the  mind  undef 
an  anxious  uncertainty,  left  it  err  in  its 
interpretation  of  thofe  allegories  of  mercy. 
In  the  perfon  of  Jefus  Chrift  the  object  of 
our  truft  is  brought  nearer  to  ourfelves ; 
and  of  courfe  adapted  more  efFedually  to 
our  encouragement.  Thofe  well-known 
tender  affedionSj  which  are  only  figura- 
tively afcribed  to  the  Divinity,  are  in  our 
great  Mediator  thoroughly  realized.  His 
goodnefs  is  the  goodnefs  of  human  nature 
exalted  and  rendered  perfect.  It  is  that 
fpecies  of  goodnefs  with  which  we  are  beft 
acquainted,  compafTion  to  the  unhappy ; 
Vol.  II.  K  and 
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SERM.  arid  compaffion  cultivated  by  that  difcipllne 
which  we  know  to  be  the  moft  powerful,  the 
experience  of  forrows. 

For  fuchTeafons  as  thefe,  hecanfe  the  chil- 
dren are  partakers  of  JieJIo  and  bloody  Chr'ifl 
himfelf  liketsofe  took  part  of  the  fame.  In  all 
things  it  behoved  him  to  be  ?nade  like  unto  his 
brethren^  that  he  might  be  a  merciful  as  well 
as  2i  faithful  high  prief  4  When  we  confider 
his  aflumption  of  our  nature  in  this  light, 
what  a  mild  and  amiable  afped;  does  it  give 
to  the  government  of  heaven !  What  at- 
tentive folicitude  of  goodnefs  is  fhewn  in 
carrying  on  the  difpenfation  of  our  re- 
demption upon  a  plan  fo  perfectly  calcu- 
lated to  banifh  all  diftrufl,  and  to  revive 
the  moft  timid  and  deje£ted  heart !  How 
naturally  does  that  inference  follow  which 
the  Apoftle  makes  in  the  verfe  immediately 
fucceeding  the  text;  let  us  therefore  come 
boldly  to  the  throjie  of  grace ^  that  we  may 
obtain  mercy ^  andfnd  grace  to  help  in  time 
of  need  I  More  particularly,  in  confequence 
of  the  dodrine  which  I  have  illuftrated, 
we  are  taught  to  hope, 

I.  That 
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I.  That  under  all  our  infirmides  and  SERm. 

V. 
errors,  regard  will  be  had  to  human  im- 

perfedllon  ;    that  a  merciful  diftinftion  will 
be  made  between  what  is  weak  and  what  is 
wilfully  criminal  in  our  conducfl  ;   and  that 
fuch  meafures  of  obedience  only  will  be  ex- 
a<fled  as  are  proportioned  to  our  circum- 
ftances  and  powers.     What  can  more  en- 
courage our  religious  fervices,  than  to  be 
aflured  that  the   God  whom  we  worfhip 
knows  our  frame  ^  and  remembers  we  are  duf-y 
and  that  the  Mediator,  through  whom  we 
worfhip  him,  is  touched  with  the  feeling  of 
our  infrmitiesf  the  moft  virtuous  are  the 
moft  apt  to  be  dejedted  with  the  fenfe  of 
their   frailty.     While  vain   and  fuperficial 
men  are    eafily   flattered    with   favourable 
views    of  themfelves,  and    fond  hopes  of 
divine  acceptance,  the  flighteft  apprehen- 
fion  of  guilt  is  ready  to  alarm  the  humble 
and  delicate  mind ;  juft  as  on  coarfe  bodies 
an  impreffion  is  not  eafily  made,  while  thofe 
of  finer  contexture  are  foon  'liurt ;  and  as 
on  an  exquifite  polilh  the  leafl  fpeck  is  vi- 
fible.     But  though  religion  promotes  great 
K  2  fenfibility 
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S  E  R  M.  fenfibility  to  all  feelings  of  a  moral  nature, 
yet  it  gives  no  countenance  to  exceflive  and 
fuperftitious  fears.  That  humility  which 
checks  prefumption,  and  that  jealoufy  which 
infpires  vigilance,  are  favourable  to  piety  ; 
while  thofe  fufpicions  which  lead  to  defpond- 
ency  are  injurious  to  God,  hurtful  to  our- 
felves,  and  repugnant  to  that  whole  fyftem 
of  mercy  which  I  have  been  illuftrating. 

You  complain,  that  when  you  engage  in 
the  folemn  exercifes  of  devotion,  your  fpi- 
rits  are  deprefled  by  a  load  of  cares  and 
forrows  ;  that  in  your  thoughts  there  is  no 
compofure,  and  in  your  afFedions  no  ele- 
vation ;  that  after  your  utmoft  efTays,  you 
are  incapable  of  fixing  your  attention  ftea- 
dily  on  God,  or  of  fending  up  your  prayers 
to  him  w4th  becoming  warmth  and  fulnefs 
of  heart.  This  debility  and  wandering  of 
mind  you  are  apt  to  impute  to  fome  uncom- 
mon degree  of  guilt.  You  confider  it  as 
the  fymptom  of  incurable  hardnefs  of  heart, 
and  as  a  melancholy  proof  of  your  being 
abandoned  by  God. — Such  fears  as  thefe  in 
a  great  meafure  refute  themfelves.     If  you 

were 
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were  really  obdurate,  you  would  be  infen-   S  E  R  M. 
fible  of  guilt.     Your  complaints  of  hard-  ^ 

nefs  of  heart  are  an  evidence  of  your  heart 
being  at  that  moment  contrite  and  adually 
relenting. — Are  there  any  circumftances  of 
inward  difcompofure  and  perplexity  of 
which  He  is  unconfcious  who  at  a  critical 
period  of  his  life  was  heavy  and  fore  amazed*  ; 
who  was  obliged  to  complain  that  his  foul 
was  troubled  within  him  ;  and  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  though  thefpirit  was  willing^  yet 
thefiefh  was  weak  ?  To  a  fuperior  nature, 
untouched  with  human  frailty,  yoti  might 
in  fuch  fituations  look  up  with  fome  degree 
of  terrour.  But  He  who  remembers  the 
flruggles  of  his  own  foul,  will  not,  furely, 
judge  yours  like  a  hard  and  unfeeling  ma- 
iler. Acquainted  with  the  inraoft  recefles  of 
human  nature,  he  perceives  the  fmcerity  of 
your  intentions  ;  he  fees  the  combat  you 
maintain;  he  knows  how  much  of  your 
prefent  confufion  and  diforder  is  to  be  im- 
puted, not  to  your  inclination  and  will,  but 
to  an  infirm,  an  aged  or  difeafed  body,  or 

•  Mark,  xiv.  35. 
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SERM.  to  a  weak  and  wounded  fpirit ;  and  tlierc'- 
fore  will  be  far  from  rejeding  your  attempts 
to  ferve  him,  on  account  of  the  infirmities 
which  you  lament.  He  hears  the  voice  of 
thofe  fecret  afpirations  which  you  are  unable 
to  exprefs  in  words,  or  to  form  into  prayer. 
Every  penitential  tear  which  your  contrition 
iheds,  pleads  your  caufe  more  powerfully 
with  him,  than  all  the  arguments  with  which 
you  could  fill  your  mouth. 

II.  From  our  Saviour's  experience  of 
human  mifery,  we  mayjuftly  hope  that  he 
will  fo  compafTionately  regard  our  diftrefled 
eftate,  as  to  prevent  us  from  being  loaded 
with  unneceflary  troubles.  He  will  not 
wantonly  add  afflidion  to  the  afflided  ;  nor 
willingly  crufh  what  he  fees  to  be  already 
broken.  In  the  courfe  of  that  high  admi- 
niftration  which  he  now  exercifes,  he  may 
indeed  judge  certain  intermixtures  of  ad^- 
verfity  to  be  proper  for  our  improvement. 
Thefe  are  trials  of  virtue  through  which  all, 
without  exception,  muft  pafs.  Rugged  was 
the  road  by  which  our  divine  Mediator  him- 

felf 
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felf  went  before  us  to  glory ;  and  by  be-  S  E  R  M. 
coming  our  companion  in  diftrefs,  he  meant 
to  reconcile  us  to  our  lot.  He  ennobled 
adverfity,  by  fharing  it  with  us.  He  railed 
poverty  from  contempt,  by  alTuming  it  for 
his  own  condition.  The  feverity  of  his 
trials  tends  to  lighten  ours.  When  the  ge- 
neral of  an  army  lies  oh  the  fame  hard 
ground,  drinks  of  the  fame  cold  flream, 
carries  the  fame  weight  of  armour  with  the 
loweft  centinel,  can  any  of  his  foldiers  re- 
pine at  what  they  endure  ? 

Whatever  afflictions  our  Lord  may  judge 
to  be  necefTary  for  us,  of  this  we  may  reft 
alTured,  that  he  will  deal  them  forth,  not 
with  harfli  and  imperious  authority,  but 
with  the  tendernefs  of  one,  who  knows  from 
experience  how  deeply  the  human  heart  is 
wounded  by  every  ftroke  of  adveriity.  He 
will  not  lay  more  upon  us  than  he  fees  we 
are  able  to  bear.  Though  he  caufe  griefs  yet 
'Will  he  have  compajfwn  accordiftg  to  the  mul- 
titude of  his  tender  mercies.  He  will  fay  his 
rough  wind  in  the  day  of  the  eaf  wind  ^ ; 

*  Ifaiah,  xxvii.  8. 

K  4  Fpi: 
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S  E  R  M.  Pqj.  \^  J5  jj  js  {^ate,  but  not  his  nature,  whieh 
is  now  changed,  Notwithftanding  his  high 
exaltiation,  he  ftill  retains  the  compaffionate 
fent^tnents  of  the  man  of  for  rows.  Still,  we 
are  affured  by  an  infpired  writer,  he  is  not 
fffhamed  ta  call  us  his  brethren  *.  And  with 
the  heart  of  a  brother  he  regards  thofe  few 
and  troubled  days,  fuch  as  his  own  once 
T^ere,  which  good  men  are  dpomed  to  pafs 
in  this  evil  world. 

From  his  compaflion,  indeed,  we  are  not 
^o  expefi:  that  fond  indulgence  or  unfeafonr 
able  relief  by  which  the  weak  pity  of  men 
frequently  injures,  its  objeds.  It  is  to  the 
material  interefts,  more  than  to  the  prefent 
f  afe,  of  good  men,  that  he  attends.  When 
vmder  the  impatience  of  forrow  we  exclaim. 
Hath  he  forgotten  to  be  gracious  f  hath  he 
in  anger  Jhut  up  his  tender  mercies  f  we  re-? 
colled:  not  in  whofe  hands  we  are.  Hi^ 
f;ompaflion  is  not  diminifhed  when  its  ope- 
rations are  moft  concealed.  It  continues 
equally  to  flow,  though  the  channels  by 
which  it  is  conduded  towards  us  lie  too 

?  Heb.  Si.  II.    ' 
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deep  for  our  obfervation.     Amidft  our  pre^   SERM. 

fent  ignorance  of  what  is  good  or  ill  for  us 

in  this  life,   it  is  fufficient  for  us  to  know, 

that  the  immediate  adrainiftration  of  uni^^ 

verfal  government  is  placed  in  the  hands  of 

the  moft  attentive  and  companionate  friend 

of  mankind.     How  greatly  does  this  confi- 

deration  alleviate  the  burden  of  human  woe! 

How  happily  does  it  conned,  with  the  aw-r 

ful  difpenfations  of  religion  the  mildefl  ideas 

of  tendernefs  and  humanity  ! 

III.  The  text  leads  us  to  hope,  that 
amidft  all  the  infirmities  of  our  ftate,  both 
under  the  temptations  and  under  the  dif- 
trefles  of  life,  our  blefled  Lord  will  afford 
us  a  proper  meafure  of  affiftance  and  fup- 
port.  hi  that  he  hath  fujfered  behig  tempted^ 
he  is  able  to  fiiccoitr  them  who  either  fuffer, 
or  o'c  tempted  * ;  that  is,  he  is  perfediy 
qualified  for  difcharging  this  beneficent  of- 
fice ;  he  knows  exad:ly  where  the  wound 
bleeds,  where  the  burden  prefles,  what  re- 
Hef  will  prove  moft  feafonable,  and  how  if: 

♦  Heb.  ii.  18. 

I  can 
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SERM.  can  be  moft  fuccefsfully  applied.  The 
manner  in  which  it  is  conveyed  by  him  to 
the  heart  we  may  be  at  a  lofs  to  explain ; 
but  no  argument  can  be  thence  drawn 
againft  the  credibility  of  the  fad.  The 
operations  which  the  power  of  God  car- 
ries on  in  the  natural  world,  are  no  lefs 
myfterious  than  thofe  which  we  are  taught 
to  believe  that  his  fpirit  performs  in  the 
moral  world.  If  we  can  give  no  account 
of  what  is  every  day  before  our  eyes,  how 
a  feed  becomes  a  tree,  or  how  the  child 
rlfes  into  a  man,  is  it  any  wonder  that  we 
fhould  be  unable  to  explain  how  virtue  is 
fupported,  and  conftancy  ftrengthened,  by 
God  within  the  heart  ?  If  men  by  their 
counfels  and  fuggeftions  can  influence  the 
minds  of  one  another,  muft  not  divine  fug- 
geftion  and  counfel  produce  a  much  greater 
efFedl  ?  Surely,  the  Father  of  Spirits  muft, 
by  a  thoufand  ways,  have  accefs  to  the  fpi- 
rits  which  he  has  made,  fo  as  to  give  them 
what  determination,  or  impart  to  them 
what  affiftance  he  thinks  proper,  without 
injuring   their  frame,   or  difturbing   their 

rational  powers. 

4         Accordingly, 
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Accordingly,  whenever  any  notions  of  SERM. 
religion  have  taken  place  among  mankind, 
this  belief  has  in  fome  meafure  prevailed, 
thatj  to  the  virtuous  under  diftrefs,  aid  v^ras 
communicated  from  above.  This  fenti- 
ment  is  fo  congruous  to  our  natural  impref- 
fions  of  the  divine  benignity,  that  both 
among  poets  and  philofophers  of  ancient 
times  it  was  a  favourite  idea,  and  often 
occurs  in  their  writings.  But  what  among 
them  was  no  more  than  loofe  conjedure  or 
feeble  hope,  has  received  full  confirmation 
from  the  Gofpel  of  Chrift,  Not  only  is  the 
promife  of  divine  afliftance  exprefsly  given 
to  Chriftians,  but  their  faith  in  that  promife 
is  ftrengthened  by  an  argument  which  muft 
carry  conviction  to  every  heart.  If  Chrift 
had  full  experience  of  the  infufficiency  of 
human  nature  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
wherewith  it  is  now  furrounded,  will  he 
withhold  from  his  followers  that  grace 
without  which  he  fees  they  muft  perifh  in 
the  evil  day  ?  If  in  the  feafon  of  his  tempt- 
ation and  diftrefs,  an  angel  was  fent  from 

heaven 
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S  E  R  M.  heaven  to  Jlrengthen  him  *,  fhall  no  celeftial 
meflenger  be  employed  by  him  on  the  like 
kind  errand  to  thofe  whom  he  ftiles  his 
brethren  ?  Can  we  believe  that  he  who  once 
hore  our  griefs  and  carried  our  forrows  will, 
from  that  height  of  glory  to  which  he  is 
now  exalted,  look  down  upon  us  here  con- 
tending with  the  ftorm  of  adverfity,  la- 
bouring to  follow  his  fteps  through  the  fleep 
and  difficult  paths  of  virtue,  expofed  on 
every  fide  to  arrows  aimed  againft  us  by 
the  powers  of  darknefs ;  and  that,  feeing  our 
diftrefs,  and  hearing  our  fupplications,  he 
will  remain  an  unconcerned  fpe£tator, 
without  vouchfafing  us  either  affiftance  to 
fupport  our  frailty,  or  protection  to  fcreen 
us  amidft  furrounding  dangers  ?  Where 
were  then  the  benevolence  of  a  divine  Na- 
ture ?  Where,  the  compaffion  of  that  Medi- 
ator who  was  trained  to  mercy  in  the  fchool 
of  forrow  ?  Far  from  us  be  fuch  ungrateful 
fufpicions  of  the  generous  friend  of  human 
kind? — Let  us  exext  ourfelves  as  we  can, 

.IS  ^iaj  ,-  Luj^e^  xxli.  43. 

and 
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and  we  fliall  be  aflifted.  Let  us  pray,  and  s  E  R  M. 
we  fhall  be  heard ;  for  there  is  one  to  pre- 
fent  our  prayers  whom  the  Father  heareth 
always,  Thefe,  will  he  fay,  are  my  fol- 
lowers on  earth,  paffing  through  that  thorny 
path  of  temptation  and  forrow  which  I  once 
trode.  Now  I  am  no  more  in  the  world : 
but  thefe  are  in  the  world.  Holy  Father  I 
thine  they  were^  and  thou  gavejl  them  me. 
Keep  them  through  thine  own  name,  Sanc^ 
tify  them  through  thy  truth.  Keep  them 
from  the  evil  one ;  that  they  may  be  where  I 
am^  and  may  behold  the  glory  which  thou 
hajt  given  me  *. 

Such  is  the  comfort  which  arifes  to  us 
from  our  Saviour's  participation  of  the  in- 
firmities of  human  nature  ;  and  thus  it  may 
be  applied  to  various  fituations  of  anxiety 
and  diftrefs. 

When  we  review  what  has  been  faid, 
it  is  neceffary  that,  in  the  firft  place,  I 
guard  you  againft  a  certain  milimprove- 
ment  which  may  be  made  of  this  do(3:rine. 

*  John,  xvii. 

The 
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The  amiable  view  which  It  gives  of  our 
Lord*s  clemency  may  flatter  feme  men 
with  unwarrantable  hopes,  and  lead  them  to 
imagine,  that  in  his  experience  of  human 
weaknefs  an  apology  is  to  be  found  for 
every  crime,  Perfons  of  this  character 
muft  be  taught,  that  his  compaflion  differs 
widely  from  that  undiftinguifhing  and  ca- 
pricious indulgence  which  is  fometimes 
found  among  men.  It  is  the  compaflion  of 
an  impartial  mind,  enlightened  by  wif- 
dom  and  guided  by  juftice,  extending  to 
the  frailties  of  the  fincere,  but  not  to  the 
fms  of  the  prefumptuous,  and  leafl:  of  all  to 
the  crimes  of  thofe  who  encourage  them- 
felves  in  evil  from  the  hope  that  they  fliall 
meet  with  compaflGion. 

A  courfe  of  deliberate  guilt  admits  of  no 
apology  from  the  weaknefs  of  human  na- 
ture. For  notwithfl;anding  all  the  inflrmi- 
ties  incident  to  it,  no  man  Is  under  a  ne- 
cefl[ity  of  being  wicked.  So  far  is  our  Sa- 
viour's experience  of  our  nature  from 
affording  any  ground  of  hope  to  prefump- 
tuous  offenders,  that  it  ought  to  fill  them 

with 
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■with  terrour.  For  it  fliews  them  how  tho-  S  E  R  M. 
roughly  qualified  he  is  to  difcriminate 
accurately  the  charadlers  of  men,  and  to 
mark  the  boundaries  between  frailty  and 
perverfenefs.  He  who  from  his  own  feel- 
ings well  knows  all  the  workings  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  clearly  difcerns  how  different 
their  temper  is  from  what  was  once  his  own. 
He  perceives  that  vice,  not  virtue,  is 
their  choice ;  and  that,  inftead  of  refilling 
temptation,  they  refill  confcience.  He  fees 
that  infirmity  affords  them  no  excufe  ;  and 
that  the  real  caufe  of  their  ad:ing  a  criminal 
part,  is  not  becaufe  they  cannot  do  better, 
but,  in  truth,  becaufe  they  will  not.  Hav- 
ing forfeited  every  title  to  compaflion,  they 
are  left  in  the  hands  of  juflice  ;  and  accord- 
ing as  they  have/own^  they  mud  expe<^  to 
reap. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  to  fuch  as  are 
fincere  and  upright,  the  dodrine  which  I 
have  illuftrated  affords  high  encouragement, 
and  powerfully  recommends  the  Chriflian 
Religion.     It  places  that  religion  in  its  pror 

per 
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SERM.  per  point  of  view,  as  a  medicinal  plan,  in- 
tended both  for  the  recovery  of  tnankind 
from  guilt,  and  for  their  confolation  under 
trouble.  The  laiv  was  given  by  Mofes\  but 
grace  and  truth  came  by  "J ejus  Chr'i/i,  The 
law  was  a  difpenfation  of  mere  authority* 
The  Gofpel  is  a  difpenfation,  not  of  autho- 
rity only,  but  of  relief.  If  it  difcovers  new 
duties,  and  impofes  new  obligations,  it  opens 
alfo  fources  of  comfort  which  were  before 
unknown  to  the  world. 

A  Mediator  between  God  and  his  crea-* 
lures  was  an  object  after  which  men  in  all 
nations,  and  under  all  forms  of  religion, 
had  long  and  anxioufly  fought.  The  follies 
of  fuperftition  have  ferved  to  difclofe  to  us, 
in  this  inftance,  the  fentiments  of  nature* 
The  whole  religion  of  Paganifm  was  a  fyf- 
tem  of  mediation  and  interceflion.  De- 
preiTed  by  a  confclous  fenfe  of  guilt,  nature 
flirunk  at  the  thought  of  adventuring  on  a 
direct  approach  to  the  Sovereign  of  the  uni- 
verfe  ;  and  laboured  to  find  out  fome  aufpi-* 
clous  introdudor  to  that  awful  prefence. 
With  blind  and  trembling  eagernefs,  the 

nations 
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iaations  fled  to  fubordinate  deities,  to  tute-   SE^M* 
lar  gods,  and  to  departed  fpirits,  as  their 
patrons  and  advocates  above.     Them  they 
ftudied  to  footh  with  fuch  coftly  gifts,  fuch 
pompous  rites,  or    fuch  humble  fuppHca- 
tipns,  as  they  thought  might  incUne  them 
to  favour  their  caufe,  and  to  fupport  their 
intereil  with  the  Supreme  Divinity.     While 
mankind  were  bewildered  in  this  darknefs, 
the  Gofpel  not  only  revealed  the  true  Me- 
diator,  who   in  this   view   may  be  juftly 
called  the  defrre  of  all  nations^  but  placed  his 
character  and  office  in  a  light  moft  admi- 
rably fitted,  as  has  been  fhewn  in  this  Dif- 
courfe,  to  fupport  the  intereft  of  virtue  in 
the  world ;   and  to  encourage  the  humble, 
without  flattering  the  prefumptuous.    What 
plan  of  religion  could  be  more  fuited  to  the 
circumfl:ances  of  man,  or  more  worthy  of 
the  goodnefs  of  his  Creator  ?    What  more 
animating  to  the  pious  worfhipper  in  per- 
forming thofe  folemn  ads  of  devotion  to 
which  we  are  called  by  the  fervice  of  this 
day? 

Vol.  II.  L  1  CAN- 
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SERM.        I  CANNOT  conclude  without  taking  no- 
.  tice  how  remarkably  this  difpenfation  of 
religion  is  calculated  to  promote  a  fpirit  of 
humanity  and  compaffion  among  men,  by 
thofe  A'ery  means  which  it  employs  for  in- 
fpiring  devotion  towards  God.      We  are 
now  drawing  nigh  to  the  Supreme  Being 
through  a  Mediator,  for  whofe  compaffion 
we  pray  on  account  of  the  experience  which 
he  has  had  of  our  frailty.     We  truft,  that 
having  been  acquainted  with  diftrefs,   he 
will  not  defpife  nor  abhor  the  affi£iion  of  the 
afpidled.     The  argument  by  which  we  plead 
for    his    compaffion    concludes    ftill    more 
ftrongly  for  mutual  charity,  and  fympathy 
with  one  another.     He  who,  in  the  midft 
of  the  common  fufFerings  of  life,  feels  not 
for  the  diftreffed;  he  who  relents  not  at  his 
neighbour*s    griefs,    nor  fcans  his  failings 
with  the  eye  of  a  brother,  muft  be  fenfible 
that  he  excludes  himfelf  from  the  commi- 
feration  of  Chrift.     He  makes  void  the  ar- 
gument by  which  he  pleads  for  his  mercy  ; 
nay,  he  eftablifhes  a  precedent  againft  him- 
felf.    Thus  the  Chriftian  religion  approves 

itfelf 
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itfelf  as  worthy  of  God^  by  conntdihg  dc-  S  E  R  M. 
votion  in  ftrid:  union  with  charity^  As  in 
its  precepts  the  love  of  God  and  the  loVe  of 
man  are  joined,  fo  in  its  inftitutions  the 
exercife  of  both  is  called  forth ;  and  to  wor* 
fhip  God  through  the  mediation  of  a  com- 
panionate high  prieft,  neceflarily  fuppofei 
in  the  worfhippers  a  fpirit  of  compaifion 
towards  their  own  brethren^ 


'L^ 
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John,  xiL  43. 


J'or  ^>^/?y  loved  the  praife  of  meti  more  than 
the  praife  of  God, 

S  E  R  M.  '  I  ^  H  E  ftate  of  man  on  earth  is  mani- 
-'-,^  JL  feflly  defigned  for  the  trial  of  his 
virtue.  Temptations  every  where  occur; 
and  perpetual  vigilance  and  attention  are 
required.  There  is  no  paflion,  or  principle 
of  a£tion  in  his  nature,  which  may  not,  if 
left  to  itfelf,  betray  him  into  fome  criminal 
excefs.  Corruption  gains  entrance,  not  only 
by  thofe  paffions  which  are  apparently  of 
dangerous  tendency,  fuch  as  covetoufnefs, 
and  love  of  pleafure ;  but  by  means  of  thofe 
"    -  alfo 
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^Ifo  which  are  feemingl^r  the  moft  fair  and   SERM. 


iinnocent,  fuch  as  the  defire  of  efteem  and 
praife.     Of  this. the  text  fuggefts  a  remark- 
able inftance.     When  our  Lord  appeared 
ia  the  land  of  Judsea,  the  purity  of  his  doc- 
trine,   and    the   evidence  of  his   miracles, 
procured  him  a  confiderable  number  of  fol-- 
lowers,  chiefly  among  the  lower  clafTes  of 
men.      But  the  Pharifees,  who  were  the 
leading  and  fafhionable  fedt,   galled   with 
the  freedom  of  his  reproofs,  decried  him  as 
an  impoftor.     Hence  it  came  to  pafs,   that 
though  yo»z^  of  the  rulers  believed  in  him^yet^ 
hecaufe  of  the  Pharifees^  they  did  not  confefs 
him.    Rulers,  per fons  who^  by  their  rank  and 
education,  ought  to  have  been  fuperiour  to 
any  popular  prejudice,  were  fo  far  overawed 
by  the  opinions  of  others,  as  to  ftifle  their 
conviction,  to  diflemble  their  faith,  and  to 
join  with  the  prevailing  party  in  condemn- 
ing one  whom  in  their  hearts  they  revered: 
for  which  this  reafon  is   given,  that  they 
loved  the  praife  of  men  more  than  the  praife 
of  Godf     Since,  then,  the  love  of  praife  can 
juiflead  men  into  fuch  culpable  and  difho- 
L  3  neft 
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S  E  R  M.  neft  condud,  let  us,  with  fome  attention, 

VI.  . 

».„__.   examine  the  nature  of  this  paffion.     Let  ua 

confider  how  far  it  is  an  allowable  principle 

of  action  J  when  it  begins  to  be  criminal ; 

and  upon  what  accounts  we  ought  to  guarci 

againft  its  acquiring  the  entire  afcendant. 

We  are  Intended  by  Providence  t£>  be  con- 
nedied  with  one  another  in  fociety.  Single 
unaffifted  individuals  could  make  fmall  ad- 
vances towards  any  valuable  improvement. 
By  means  of  fociety  our  wants  are  fupplied,' 
and  our  lives  rendered  comfortable ;  our 
capacities  are  enlarged,  and  our  virtuous 
affections  called  forth  into  proper  exercife. 
In  order  to  confirm  our  mutual  connedlion,^ 
it  was  necelTary  that  fome  attracting  power^ 
which  had  the  effed:  of  drawing  men  toge- 
ther, and  ftrengthening  the  fecial  ties,  fhould 
pervade  the  human  fyflem.  Nothing  could 
more  happily  fulfil  this  purpofe,  than  our 
being  fo  formed  as  to  defire  the  efteem,  and 
to  delight  in  the  good  opinion,  of  each  other* 
Had  fuch  a  propenfity  been  wanting,  and 
fellifh  principles  left  to  occupy  its  place,  fo- 
*  cietv 
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ciety  muft  have  proved  an  uiiharmonious  SERM. 
and  difcordant  ftate.  Inftead  of  mutual  at-  \^  ■^,  ^) 
trad:ion,  a  repulfjve  power  would  have  pre- 
vailed. Among  men  who  had  no  regard 
to  the  approbratlon  of  one  another,  all  in- 
tercourle  would  have  been  jarring  and  of- 
fenfive.  For  the  wifeft  ends,  therefore,  the 
defire  of  praife  was  made  an  original  and 
powerful  principle  in  the  human  breaft. 

To  a  variety  of  good  purpofes  it  is  fub- 
fervient,  and  on  many  occafions  co-operates 
with  the  principle  of  virtue.  It  awakens 
us  from  floth,  invigorates  a<Stivity,  and 
ftimulates  our  efforts  to  excel.  It  has  given 
rife  to  moft  of  the  fplendid,  and  to  many  of 
the  ufeful  enterprizes  of  men.  It  has  ani- 
mated the  patriot,  and  fired  the  hero.  Mag- 
nanimity, generofity,  and  fortitude  are  what 
all  mankind  admire.  Hence  fuch  as  were 
actuated  by  the  defire  of  extenfive  fame, 
have  been  prompted  to  deeds  which  either 
participated  of  the  fpirit,  or,  at  leaft,  car- 
ried the  appearance  of  diftinguifhed  virtue. 
The  defire  of  praife  is  generally  conned;ed 
with  all  the  finer  fenfibilities  of  human  na* 
L  4  ture. 
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s  E  R  M.  turej  ".  "it  affords  a  ground  on  wMch  exbort? 
ation,  counfel,  and  reproof  can.  v/ork  a  pron 
per  efFedt.  Whereas  to  be  entirely  deftitufcai 
of  this  paffion,  betokens  an,;  lignohle  miiwii- 
cm  wJhich  no  moral  impreflio^,  is  eafiljf* 
made.  Where  there  is  no  defire  of  praife, 
there  will  be  alfo  no  fenfe  of"  reproach ; 
^nd  if  that  be  extinguiihed,  one  of  tlie^ 
principal  guards  of  virtue  is  reftiovedj-a.n<lr 
the  path  opened  to  many  opprobrious 
purfuits.:  >  He  whofe  countenance  neveiv 
glowed  with  fhame,  and  whofe  heart  never 
beat  at  the  found  of  praife,  is  not  deftined- 
for  any  honourable  diftindtion  ;  is  likely  tOr 
grovel  in  the  fordid  queft  of  gain,  or  to 
ilumber  life  away  in  th^  indolence  of  felfilh. 
pleaiures,  i^^fi  -di  liji;.  hiu-.  /.<MiH.f\  odi  h^ti,m 
Abftradbing  from  the  fentiments  ^  which 
are  connected  with  the  love  of  praife  as  a 
principle  of  adion,  the  efteem  of  our  fe^-j^ 
low-creatures  is  an  objed:  which,  .gn  .acr, 
fount  of  the  advantages  it  brings,,  may  h^ 
lawfully  purfued.  It  is  necpfey ,  to  oui^ 
fuccefs  in  every  fair  and  honefl:  und^rtakY 

^,.,  '  ',1  public 
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public  ufefulhef§;''<Jepends  m  a  great  tiieafure  S  E  R  M. 
upon  it.  The  fphere  of  our  influence  is 
c6ntrad:e(J  or  enlarged  in  proportion  to  the 
degr^  in  Which  we  enjoy  the  good  opinion 
of  the  public."  ■'  Men  liften  -yvith  ^ii  unwil- 
liilg  ear  to  <5ne  whom  they-do  not  honour; 
while  a  refpecEled  character  adds  weight  to 
example,  and  authority  to  counfei.  -  To 
defite '  "t4ie  -efteeiri  of  others  for  the  fake  of 
its  ei^^s,  is  not  only  allowable,  but  in  ma- 
r^  cafes  is  our  duty ;  and  to  ,be  totally  in- 
different; to  praife  or  cenfure,  is  fo  far  from 
being '^virtue,  that  it   is  a  real  defed:  ir^ 

But  while  the  love  of  praife  is  admitted 
to  be  a  natural,  and,  in  fo  many  refped:s, 
an  ufeful  principle  of  action,  we  are ,  to 
obferve,  that  it 'is  entitled  to  no  fnore  than 
our  fecondary  regard.  «  It  has  its  boun- 
daries fet ;  by  tranfgrefling  which,  it  is  at 
once  transformed  from  an  innocent  into  a 
pioft  dangerous  paffion*  More  facred  and 
venerable  principles  claim  the  chief  direc- 
tion of  huifian  condua:.  All  the  good  ef- 
:-  -  J  :  feds 

h 
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SERM.  feds  which  we  have  afcribed  to  the  dciire 
^^*  of  praife,  are  produced  by  it  when  remain- 
ing in  a  fubordinate  ftation.  But  when 
paffing  its  natural  line,  it  becomes  the  ru- 
ling fpring  of  conduct ;  when  the  regard 
which  we  pay  to  the  opinions  of  men,  in- 
croaches  on  that  reverence  which  we  owe 
to  the  voice  of  confcience  and  the  fenfe  of 
duty ;  the  love  of  praife  having  then  gone 
out  of  its  proper  place,  inflead  of  improvn 
ing,  corrupts  ;  and  inftead  of  elevating,  de- 
bafes  our  nature.  The  proportion  which  this 
paffion  holds  to  other  principles  of  adlion  is 
what  renders  it  either  innocent  or  criminal. 
The  crime  with  which  the  Jewifh  iiilers  are 
charged  in  the  text,  was  not  that  they  loved 
the  praife  of  men  ;  but  that  they  loved  it 
more  than  the  praife  of  God,  ,. ; 

Even  in  cafes  where  there  is  no  dired^ 
competition  between  our  duty  and  our 
fancied  honour,  between  the  praife  of  men 
and  the  praife  of  God,  the  paffion  for  ap- 
plaufe  may  become  criminal  by  occupying 
the  place  of  a  better  principle.  When  vain- 
glory ufurps  the  throne  of  virtue ;  when 

oftentaUou 
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oftentatlon  produces  adions  which  con-  S  E  R  M. 
fcience  ought  to  have  dicftated  ;  fuch  actions, 
however  fpecious,  have  no  claim  to  moral 
or  rehgious  praife.  We  know  that  good 
deeds,  done  merely  to  be  fecn  of  maty  lofe 
their  reward  with  God.  If,  on  occafion  of 
fbme  trying  conjundlure,  which  makes  us 
hefitate  concerning  our  Une  of  condud,  the 
firft  queftion  which  occurs  to  us  be,  not 
whether  an  action  is  right  in  itfelf,  and  fuch 
^  a  good  man  ought  to  perform,  but  whe- 
ther it  is  fuch  as  will  find  acceptance  with 
the  world,  and  be  favourable  to  pur  fame, 
the  cQciclufion  is  too  evident  that  the  defire 
of  applaufe  has  obtained  an  undue  afcendant. 
What  a  wife  and  good  man  ought  to  iludy, 
is  to  preferve  his  mind  free  from  any  fuch 
folicitude  concerning  praife  as  may  be  in 
hazard  of  overcoming  his  fenfe  of  duty. 
The  approbation  of  men  he  may  wdfti  to 
obtain,  as  far  as  is  confiftent  with  the  ap- 
probation of  God,  But  when  both  cannot 
be  enjoyed  together,  there  ought  to  be  no 
fufpenfe.  He  is  to  retire  contented  with 
the  teflim9ny  of  a  good  confcience ;  and  to 
4  fhow. 
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S  E  R  M.  fhow,  by  the  firmnefs  of  his  behaviour,  that^ 
in  the  caufe  of  truth  and  virtue,  he  i^  fope- 
rior  to  all  opinion. — Let  us  now  proceed 
to  confider  the  arguments  which  fhould 
fupport  fuch  a  fpirit,  and  guar.l  us  againii 
the. improper  influence  of  praif<». oj,CQi4U]CCi 
in  the  courle  of  our  duty,,    ija^.... ;...•„    a 

if^'lN.the  firft  place,  the  praife  of  men  is 
not  an  object  of   fuch    value-  in   itfelf  as 
to  be  entitled  to  become  the  leading  princi- 
ple of  conduct.     We  degrade   our  charac-» 
ter  when  we  allow  it  more  than  fubordinate 
regard.      Like  other  worldly  goods,*  it  is 
apt  to  dazzle  us  with  a  falfe  luftre  ;  but  if 
we  -  wbuW  afcertain  its  true  worth,  let  us 
reflect  both  on  whom  it  is  beftowed,  and 
from  whom  it  proceeds.    Were  the  applaufe 
of  the  world  always  the  reward  of  merit ; 
were  it  appropriated  to  fuch  alone  as  by  real 
abilities,   or  by  worthy  actions,  are  entitled 
to  rife  above  the  crowd,   we   might  juftly 
be  flattered  by  polTefling  a  rare  and  valuable 
diftin(£lion.     But  how  far  is  this  from  be- 
ifig  the  cafe  in  fadt  ?    How  often  have  the 
•["  defpicabic 
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defpkable   and  •  the    vile,    by    dexteroufly   SE^M: 
catching  the  favour  of  the  multitude,  foared 
upon  the  wings  of  popular  applaufe,  while 
the  virtuous  and  the  deferving  have  been 
either  buried  in  obfcurity,    or  obliged   to 
encounter  the  attacks   of  unjuft  reproach? 
The  laurels  which  human  praife  confers,  are 
withered  and  blafted  by  the  unworthinefs 
of  thofe  who   wear  them.     Let   the  man 
who  is  vain  of  public  favour  be  humbled  by 
the  reflection  that,  in  the  midft  of  his  fuc- 
cefs,  he  is  mingled  with  a  crowd  of  impof- 
tors  and  deceivers,  of  hypocrites  and  en- 
thufiafts,  of  ignorant  pretenders  and  fuper- 
ficial  reafoners,  who,  by  various  arts,  have 
attained  as  high  a  rank  as  himfelf  in  tem- 
porary fame. 

We  may  eafily  be  fatisfied  that  applaufe 
will  be  often  fhared  by  the  undeferving,  if 
-we  allow  ourfelves  to  confider  from  whom 
it  proceeds.  When  it  is  the  approbation  of 
the  wife  only  and  the  good  vvrhich  is  pur- 
fued,  the  love  of  praife  may  then  be  ac- 
counted to  contain  itfelf  within  juft  bounds, 
and  to  run  in  its  proper  channel.     But ''the 

teflimony 
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S  E  R  M.  teftimony  of  the  difcerning  few,  modeft  and 
unafTuming  as  they  commonly  are,  forms 
but  a  fmall  part  of  the  public  voice.  It  fel- 
dom  amounts  to  more  than  a  whifper,  which 
amidfl  the  general  clamour  is  drowned. 
When  the  love  of  praife  has  taken  polTeflion 
of  the  mind,  it  confines  not  itfelf  to  an  ob- 
je(St  fo  limited.  It  grows  into  an  appetite 
for  in4ifcriminate  praife.  And  who  are 
they  that  confer  this  praife  ?  A  mixed  mul- 
titude of  men,  who  in  their  whole  condu(St 
are  guided  by  humour  and  caprice,  far  more 
than  by  reafon;  who  admire  falfe  appear- 
ances, and  purfue  falfe  goods;  who  inquire 
fupefficially,  and  judge  raflily  ;  whofe  fenti- 
ments  are  for  the  moft  part  erroneous,  always 
changeable,  and  often  inconfiftent.  Nor 
let  any  one  imagine,  that  by  looking  above 
the  crowd,  and  courting  the  praife  of  the 
fafliionable  and  the  great,  he  makes  fure  of 
true  honour.  There  are  a  great  vulgar,  as 
well  as  a  fmall.  Rank  often  makes  no  dif- 
ference in  the  underftandings  of  men,  or  in 
their  judicious  diftribution  of  praife.  Luxury, 
pride,  and  vanity,  have  frequently  as  much 

Influence 
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influence  in  corrupting  the  fentiments  of  SERM. 
the  great,  as  ignorance,  bigotry,  and  pre- 
judice, have  in  mifleading  the  opinions  of 
the  crowd. — And   is  it  to  fuch  judges  as 
thefe  that  you  fubmit  the  fupreme  direction 
of  your  condud  ?   Do  you  ftoop  to  court 
their  favour  as  your  chief  diftindion,  when 
an  objed;  of  fo  much  jufter  and  higher  am- 
bition is  prefented  to  you  in  the pra'ife  of 
God?    God  is  the  only  unerring  Judge  of 
what  is  excellent.     His  approbation  alone 
is  the  fubftance,  all  other  praife  is  but  the 
ihadow,  of  honour.     The  character  which 
you  bear  in  his  fight  is  your  only  real  one. 
How  contemptible  does  it  render  you  to  be 
indifferent  with  refped  to  this,  and  to  be 
folicitous  about  a  name  alone,  a  fictitious, 
imaginary   charader,    which  has  no  exift- 
ence  except  in  the  opinions  of  a  few  w^eak 
and  credulous  men  around  you  ?   They  fee 
no  farther  than  the  outfide  of  things.  They 
tan  judge  of  you  by  adions  only;  and  not 
by  the  comprehenfive  view  of- all'  your  ac- 
tions,  but  by  fuch  merely  as  y©u  have  had 
opportunity  of  bringing  forth  to  public 'ficf- 

t^e. 
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S  E  R  M.   tice.     But  the  Sovereign  of  the  world  De- 
\^-Jy^    holds  you  in  every  light  in  w^hich  you  eari 
be  placed.     The  filent  virtues  of  a  generous 
purpofe  and  a  pious  hearty  attrad:  his  notice 
equally  with  the  moft  fplendid  deeds.    From 
him  you  may  reap  the  praife  of  good  actions 
which  you  had  no  opportunity  of  perform- 
ing.    For  he  fees  them  in  their  principle ; 
he  judges  of  you  by  your  intentions ;  he 
knows  what  you  would  have  done.     You 
may  be  in  his  eyes  a  hero  or  a   martyr^ 
without  undergoing  the  labours  of  the  one^ 
or  the  fufferings  of  the  other.     His  infpecr 
tion,   therefore,  opens  a  much  wider  field 
for  praife,  than  what  the  world  can  afford 
you ;  and  for  praife,  too,  certainly  far  more 
illuftrious  in  the  eye  of  reafon.     Every  real 
artift  ftudies  to  approve  himfelf  to  fuch  as 
are  knowing  in  his  art.     To  their  judgment 
he  appeals.     On  their  approbation,  he  refts 
his  charader,  and  not  on  the  praife  of  the 
unfkilled  and  rude.     In  the  highefl  art  of 
all,  that  of  life  and  condudtj  fhall  the  opi- 
^nions  of  ignorant  men  come  into  the  mofl 
diftant  competition  with   his  approbation 

who 
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tvhd  is  the  fearcher  of  all  hearts,  and  the  SERM. 
ftandard  of  all  perfed:ion  ? — The  teftimony 
of  his  praife  is  not  indeed^  as  yet^  openly 
beftowed.  But  though  the  voice  of  the  A1-* 
mighty  found  not  in  your  ears,  yet  by  con- 
fcience,  his  facred  vicegerent,  it  is  capable 
of  being  conveyed  to  your  heart.  The 
fofteft  whifper  of  divine  approbation  is 
fwecter  to  the  foul  of  a  virtuous  man,  than 
the  loudeft  fhouts  of  that  tumultuary  ap- 
plaufe  which  proceeds  from  the  world. 

Confider,  farther,  how  narrow  and  cir- 
cumfcribed  in  its  limits  that  fame  is  which 
the  vain-glorious  man  fo  eagerly  purfues* 
In  order  to  Ihew  him  this,  I  fliall  not  bid 
him  refle(St  that  it  is  confined  to  a  fmall 
diftrid:  of  the  earth  ;  and  that  when  he  looks 
a  little  beyond  the  region  which  he  inhabitSj 
he  will  find  himfelf  as  much  unknowm  as 
the  moft  obfcure  perfon  around  him.  I 
fliall  not  defire  him  to  confider,  that  in  the 
gulph  of  oblivion,  where  all  human  me- 
morials are  fwallowed  up,  his  name  and 
fame  muft  foon  be  inevitably  loft.  He  may 
imagine  that  ample  honours  remain  to  gra- 
Vol,  II.  M  tify 
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s  E  R  M.  tify  ambition,  though  his  reputation  extend 
not  over  the  whole  globe,  nor  laft  till  the 
end  of  time.     But  let  him  calmly  refledt^ 
that  within  the  narrow  boundaries  of  that 
country  to  which  he  belongs,  and  during 
that  fmall  portion  of  time  whichrhis  life  fills 
up,  his  reputation,  great  as  he  may  fancy 
it  to  be,  occupies  no  more  than  an  incon- 
ilderable  corner.    Let  him  think  what  mul- 
titudes of  thofe  among  whom  he  dwells  are 
totally  ignorant  of  his  name  and  charader ;; 
how  many  imagine  themfelves  too  import- 
ant to  regard  him  ;  how  many  are  too  mucb 
occupied  with  their  own  wants  and  purfuits 
to  pay  him  the  leaft  attention  ;  and  where 
his  reputation  is  in  any  degree  fpread,  how 
often  it  has  been  attacked,  and  how  many 
rivals  are  daily  rifmg  to  abate  it :  Having 
attended  to  thefe  circumftances,  he  will  find 
fufficient  materials  for  humiliation  in  the 

midft  of  the  higheft  applaufe. From  all 

thefe  confiderations  it  clearly  appears,  that 
though  the  efteem  .of  our  fellow-creatures 
be  pleafmg,  and  the  purfuit  of  it,  in  a  mo- 
derate degree,  be  fair  and  lawful,,  yet  that 

it 
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it  afFords  no  fuch  objea  to  defire  as  entitles   S  E  RM. 
It  to  be  a  ruling  principle. 

In  the  fecond  place,  an  exceffive  love  of 
praife  never  fails  to  undermine  the  regard 
due  to  confcience,  and  to  corrupt  the  heart. 
It  turns  off  the  eye  of  the  mind  from  the 
ends  which  it  ought  chiefly  to  keep  in  view; 
and  fets  up  a  falfe  light  for  its  guide.  Its 
influence  is  the  more  dangerous,  as  the  co- 
lour which  it  affumes  is  often  fair ;  and  its 
garb  and  appearance  are  nearly  allied  to 
that  of  virtue.  The  love  of  glory^  I  before 
admitted,  may  give  birth  to  adions  which 
are  both  fplendid  and  ufeful.  At  a  diftance 
they  ftrike  the  eye  with  uncommon  bright- 
nefs  J  but  on  a  nearer  and  llri6ber  furvey, 
their  luftre  is  often  tarnilhed.  They  are 
found  to  want  that  facred  and  venerable  dig- 
nity which  charadlerifes  true  virtue.  Little 
paflions  and  felfifh  interefts  entered  into  the 
motives  of  thofe  who  performed  them.  They 
were  jealous  of  a  competitor.  They  fought 
to  humble  a  rival.  They  looked  round  for 
fpe(Sators  to  admire  them.  All  is  magna- 
M  2  nimity, 
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s  E  R  M.  nimity,  generofity,  and  courage,  to  public 
view.  But  the  ignoble  fource  whence  thefe 
feeming  virtues  take  their  rife  is  hidden. 
Without,  appears  the  hero ;  within,  is  found 
the  man  of  duft  and  clay.  Confult  fuch  as 
have  been  intimately  conne6ted  with  the 
followers  of  renown ;  and  feldom  or  never 
will  you  find  that  they  held  them  in  the 
fame  efteem  with  thofe  who  viewed  them, 
from  afar.  There  is  nothing,  except  fim- 
plicity  of  intention,  and  purity  of  principle, 
that  can  ftand  the  teft  of  near  approach  and 
ftridt  examination. 

But  fuppofing  the  virtue  of  vain-glorious 
men  not  to  be  always  falfe,  it  certainly  can- 
not be  depended  upon  as  firm  or  fure.  Con- 
ftancy  and  fleadinefs  are  to  be  looked  for 
from  him  only  whofe  conduct  is  regulated 
by  a  fenfe  of  what  is  right ;  whofe  praife  is 
not  of  771671^  but  of  God ;  whofe  motive  to  dif- 
charge  his  duty  is  always  the  fame.  Change, 
as  much  as  you  pleafe,  the  fituation  of  fuch 
a  man  ;  let  applaufe  or  let  cenfure  be  his 
lot ;  let  the  public  voice,  which  this  day  has 
extolled  him,  to-morrow  as  loudly  decry 

him  \ 
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liim  ;  on  the  tenour  of  his  behaviour  thefe   S  E  R  M. 
changes  produce  no  effedt.     He  moves  in  a 
higher  fphere.     As  the  fun  in  his  orbit  is 
not  interrupted  by  the  mifts  and  ftorms  of 
the  atmofphere  below,  fo,  regardlefs  of  the 
opinions  of  men,  through  honour  and  dif-' 
hojtciir^  through  good  report  and  bad  repoi't^ 
he  purfues  the  path  which  confcience  has 
marked  out.     Whereas  the  apparent  virtues 
of  that  man  whofe  eye  is  fixed  on  the  world, 
are  precarious  and  temporary.     Supported 
only  by  circumftances,  occafions,  and  par- 
ticular regards,  they  fiuduate  and  fall  with 
thefe.     Excited  by  public  admiration,  they 
difappear  when  it  is  withdrawn  ;  like  thofe 
exhalations  which,  raifed  by  heat  from  the 
earth,  glitter  in  the   air  with  momentary 
fplendour,  and  then  fall  back  to  the  ground 
from  whence  they  fprung. 

The  intemperate  love  of  praife  not  only 
weakens  the  true  principles  of  probity,  by 
fubftituting  inferior  motives  in  their  ftead, 
but  frequently  alfo  impels  men  to  a<51:ions 
which  are  diredly  criminal.  It  obliges  them 
to  follow  the  current  of  popular  opinioa 
M  3  wkithex*'- 
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s  E  R  M.  whitherfoever  it  may  carry  them  j  and  hence 
Jhipwreck  is  often  made  both  of  faith  and  of 
a  good  confctence.  According  as  circum- 
ftances  lead  them  to  court  the  acclamations 
of  the  multitude,  or  to  purfue  the  applaufe 
of  the  great,  vices  of  diJBferent  kinds  will 
ftain  their  charader.  In  one  fituation  they 
will  make  hypocritical  profeflions  of  reli- 
gion. In  another,  they  will  be  afhamed  of 
their  Redeemer,  and  of  his  words.  They 
will  be  afraid  to  appear  in  their  own  form, 
or  to  utter  their  genuine  fentiments.  Their 
whole  charadler  will  become  fiditious ;  opi- 
nions will  be  aflumed,  fpeech  and  behaviour 
modelled,  and  even  the  countenance  formed, 
as  prevailing  tafte  exads.  From  one  who 
has  fubmitted  to  fuch  proftitution  for  the 
fake  of  praife,  you  can  no  longer  expedl 
fidelity  or  attachment  on  any  trying  occa^ 
fioii.  In  private  life,  he  will  be  a  timorous 
and  treacherous  friend,  In  public  conduct, 
he  will  be  fupple  and  verfatile;  ready  to  de-^ 
fert  the  caufe  which  he  had  efpoufed,  and 
to  veer  w^ith  every  fliifting  wind  of  popular 
favour,     In  fincj  ajl  becomes  unfound  and 

liollow 
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hollow  la  that  heart,  where,  inftead  of  re-    S  E  R  M. 
gard  to  the  divine  approbation,  there  reigns 
the  fovereign  defire  of  pleafmg  men. 

In  the  third  place,  this  paflion,  when  It 
becomes  predominant,  moft  commonly  de- 
feats its  own  end,  and  deprives  men, of  the 
honour  which  they  are  fo  eager  to  gain. 
Without  prefcrving  liberty  and  independ- 
ence, we  can  never  command  refpedt. 
That  fervility  of  fpirit  which  fubjeds  us  to 
the  opinions  of  others,  and  renders  us  tri- 
butaries to  the  world  for  the  fake  of  ap- 
plaufe,  is  what  all  mankind  defpife.  They 
look  up  with  reverence  to  one  who,  un- 
awed  by  their  cenfures,  a£ts  according  to 
his  own  fenfe  of  things,  and  follows  the  free 
impulfe  of  an  honourable  mind.  But  him 
who  hangs  totally  on  their  judgment,  they 
confider  as  their  valTal.  They  even  enjoy 
a  malignant  pleafure  in  humbling  his  vanity, 
and  withholding  that  praife  which  he  is  feen 
to  court.  By  artijfice  and  fhow  he  may 
{hine  for  a  time  in  the  public  eye ;  but  it  is 
only  as  long  as  he  can  fupport  the  belief  of 
M  4  ading 
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SERM,  ading 'from  principle.  When  the  incon- 
fiftencies  into  which  he  falls  dete<St  his  cha- 
radter,  his  reputation  pafTes  away  like  the 
pageant  of  a  day.  No  man  ever  obtained 
lafting  fame  who  did  not,  on  feveral  occa- 
lions,  contradi(3:  the  prejudices  of  popular 
opinion. 

There  is  no  courfe  of  behaviour  which 
will  at  all  times  plcafe  all  men.  That  which 
pleafes  moft  generally,  and  which  only 
commands  durable  praife,  is  religion  and 
virtue.  Sincere  piety  towards  God,  kind 
afFedtion  to  men,  and  fidelity  in  the  dif- 
charge  of  all  the  duties  of  life ;  a  confcience 
pure  and  undefiled  ;  a  heart  firm  to  jufticc 
and  to  truth,  fuperiour  to  all  terrours  that 
would  fhake,  and  infenfiblc  of  all  pleafures 
that  would  betray  it ;  unconquerable  by  the 
oppofition  of  the  w^orld,  and  refigned  to 
God  alone  ;  thefe  are  the  qualities  w^hich 
render  a  man  truly  refpediable  and  great. 
Such  a  charader  may,  in  evil  times,  incur 
"unjuft  reproach.  But  the  clouds  which  envy 
or  prejudice  has  gathered  around  it  will  gra- 
dually difperfe  j  and  its  brightnefs  will  come 

forth. 
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forth,  in  the  end,  as  the  noon  day.     As   SERM. 
foon  as  it  is  thoroiighly  known,  it  finds  a 
witnefs  in  every  breaft.     It  forces  appro- 
bation even  from  the  moft  degenerate.  The 
human  heart  is  fo  formed  as  to  be  attuned, 
if  we  may  ufe  the  expreflion,  to  its  praife. 
In  fad,  it  is  this  firm  and  inflexible  virtue, 
this  determined  regard  to  principle  beyond 
all  opinion,  which  has  crowned  the  charac- 
ters of  fuch  as  now  fland  highefl  in  the  rolls 
of  lafting  fame.     The  truly  illuflrious  are 
they  who  did  not  court  the  praife  of  the 
world,  but  who  performed  the  actions  which 
deferved  it.     They  were  perhaps  traduced, 
in  their  lifetime,  by  thofe  whom  they  op- 
pofed.     But  pofterity  has  done  them  ample 
juftice;   and  they  are  the  men  whom  the 
voice  of  ages  now  concurs  in  celebrating. 
^he  memorial  of  virtue  is  immortal-,  hecaife 
it  is  approved  of  God  and  of  man.     When  it 
is  prefent^  men  take  example  at  it;  and  when 
it  is  gone^  they  deftre  it.   It  weareth  a  croivn^ 
and  triumpheth  for  ever;   having  gotten  tljQ 
viSiory ;  f  riving  for  iindefled  rewards  *• 

•  Wifdom  of  Solomonj  iv.   1,2, 

In 
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S  E  R  M.  In  the  fourth  place,  as  an  immoderate 
paffion  for  human  praife  is  dangerous  to  vir- 
tue, and  unfavourable  to  true  honour,  fo  it 
is  deftrudive  of  felf-enjoyment  and  in- 
ward peace.  Regard  to  the  praife  of  God 
prefcribes  a  fimple  and  confiftent  tenour  of 
conduct,  which  in  all  fituations  is  the  fame ; 
which  engages  us  in  no  perplexities,  ai:d 
requires  no  artful  refinement.  Walking 
uprightly y  we  walkfurely^  becaufe  we  tread 
an  even  and  open  path.  But  he  who  turns 
afide  from  the  ftraight  road  of  duty  in  order 
to  gain  applaufe,  involves  himfelf  in  an  in- 
tricate labyrinth.  He  will  be  often  embar- 
ralTed  concerning  the  courfe  which  he  ought 
to  hold.  His  mind  will  be  always  on  the 
ftretch.  He  will  be  obliged  to  liften  with 
anxious  attention  to  every  whifper  of  the 
popular  voice.  The  demands  of  thofe  ma- 
ilers whom  he  has  fubmitted  to  ferve,  will 
prove  frequently  contradictory  and  incon- 
fiftent.  He  has  prepared  a  yoke  for  his 
neck  which  he  mufl  refolve  to  bear,  how 
much  foever  it  may  gall  him. 

9 
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The  toils  of  virtue  are  honourable.  The  S  E  R  M, 
mind  is  fupported  under  them  by  the  con-  .  ^'  . 
fcioufnefs  of  ad;ing  a  right  and  becoming 
part.  But  the  labours  to  which  he  is  doom- 
ed who  is  enflaved  to  the  defire  of  praife, 
are  aggravated  by  reflexion  both  on  the  un- 
certainty of  the  recompence  which  he  pur- 
fues,  and  on  the  debafement  to  which  he 
fubmits.  Confcience  will,  from  time  to 
time,  remind  him  of  the  improper  facrifices 
which  he  has  made,  and  of  the  forfeiture 
which  he  has  incurred,  of  the  praife  of  God 
for  the  fake  of  praife  from  men.  Suppofe 
him  to  receive  all  the  rewards  which  the 
miftaken  opinion  of  the  world  can  beftow, 
its  loudeft  applaufe  will  often  be  unable  to 
drown  the  upbraidings  of  an  inward  voice ; 
and  if  a  man  is  reduced  to  be  afhamed  of 
himfelf,  what  avails  it  him  to  be  careflecj 
by  others? 

But,  in  truth,  the  reward  towards  which 
ht  looks  who  propofes  human  praife  as  his 
ultimate  obje<ft,  will  be  always  flying,  like 
a  fhadow  before  him.  So  capricious  and 
Vjncertain,  fo  fickle  and  mutable  is  the  fa-^ 

vour 
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S  E  R  M.    vour   of  the  multitude,   that  it  proves  the 
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moft  unfatisfadiory  of  all  purfuits  in  which 
men   can  be   engaged.      He  who  fets  his 
heart  on  it,  is  preparing  for  himfelf  pei*pe- 
tual  mortifications.     If  the  greateft  and  heft 
can   feldoni  retain  it  long,   we  may  eafily 
believe  that  from  the  -vain  and  undeferving 
it  will  fuddenly  efcape.     There  is  no  cha- 
rad:er  but  what  on  fome  fide  is  vulnerable 
by  cenfure.     He  who  lifts  himfelf  up  to  the 
obfervation  and  notice  of  the  world,   is,  of 
all  men,  the   leaft  likely  to   avoid  it.     For 
he  draws  upon  himfelf  a  thoufand  eyes  that 
"Will  narrowly   infpedt  him   in   every  part. 
Every  opportunity  will  be  watched  of  bring- 
ing him  down  to  the  common  level.     His 
errours  will  be  more  divulged,  and  his  in- 
firmities   more    magnified,    than    thofe    of 
others.     In  proportion  to  his  eagernefs  for 
praife  will  be    his   fenfibllity  to    reproach. 
Nor  is  it  reproach  alone  that  will   wound 
him.       He  will  be  as   much    dejected   by 
filence  and  neglect.     He  puts  himfelf  under 
the  power  of  every  one   to   humble  him, 
by   with-holding    expe(^ed  praife.      Even 

when 
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when  pralfe  is  beftowed,  he  is  mortified  S  E  R  M. 
by  its  being  either  faint  or  trite.  He  pines 
when  his  reputation  ftagnates.  The  degree 
of  applaufe  to  which  he  has  been  accuftom- 
ed  grows  infipid ;  and  to  be  always  praifed 
from  the  fame  topics,  becomes  at  laft  much 
the  fame  with  not  being  praifed  at  all. 

All  thefe  chagrins  and  difquietudes  are 
happily  avoided  by  him  who  keeps  fo  trou- 
blefome  a  paffion  within  its  due  bounds ; 
who  is  more  defirous  of  being  truly  worthy 
than  of  being  thought  fo  ;  who  purfues  the 
praife  of  the  world  with  manly  temperance, 
and  in  fubordination  to  the  praife  of  God. 
He  is  neither  made  giddy  by  the  intoxicat- 
ing vapour  of  applaufe,  nor  humbled  and 
caft  down  by  the  unmerited  attacks  of  cen- 
fure,  Refting  on  a  higher  approbation,  he 
enjoys  himfelf  in  peace,  whether  human 
praife  flays  with  him,  or  flies  away.  With 
me  it  is  a  fmall  thing  to  be  judged  of  you  ^  or 
of  mail  s  judgment.  He  that  judgeth  me  is 
the  Lord.  My  ivitnefs  is  in  Heaven^  and 
my  record  is  on  high, 

4 
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SERM.  In  the  fifth  and  laft  place,  the  advarl- 
tages  which  redound  from  the  praife  of  men, 
are  not  fuch  as  can  bear  to  be  put  in  com- 
petition with  thofe  which  flow  from  the 
praife  of  God.  The  former  are  neceifarily 
confined  within  the  verge  of  our  prefent 
exiftence.  The  latter  follow  us  beyond 
the  grave,  and  extend  through  all  eternity. 
Not  only  is  the  praife  of  men  limited  in  its 
effects  to  this  life,  but  alfo  to  particular  fitua- 
tions  of  it.  In  the  days  of  health  and  eafe 
it  may  brighten  the  funfhine  of  profperity« 
It  may  then  foothe  the  ear  with  pleafing  ac- 
cents, and  gratify  the  imagination  with  fan- 
cied triumphs.  But  when  the  diftrefsful 
feafons  of  life  arrive,  it  will  be  found  alto- 
gether hollow  and  unfubftantial :  And  fure- 
ly,  the  value  of  any  poffeflion  is  to  be  chiefly 
eftiraated  by  the  relief  which  it  can  bring 
us  in  the  time  of  our  greatefl:  need.  When 
the  mind  is  cafl:  down  with  forrow  and 
grief,  when  ficknefs  fpreads  its  gloom 
around  us,  or  death  rifes  in  awful  profpedt 
to  our  view,  the  opinions  and  the  dif- 
courfes  of  the  world  will  appear  trifling  and 

infig- 
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infiffnlficant.       To  one   who  is    occupied   SERM. 

•         •  VI 

with  nearer   and  more  affedling  interefts, 

the  praife  or  the  cenfure  of  the  world  will 

feem   Hke  the   noife   of  diftant   voices,  in 

which  he  has  fmall  concern.     But  then  is 

the  feafon  when  the  praife  of  God  fupports 

and  upholds  the  labouring  foul.     Brought 

home  to  the  heart  by  the   teftimony  of  a 

good  confcience,  and   by  ibe  divine   Spirit 

bearing  witnefs  'with  our  fpirits^  it  infpires 

fortitude,  and  produces  dipe^ace  ivhich  pajjetb 

underjlanding. 

At  prefent   we  behold  an  irregular  and 

difordered  ftate  of  things.     Virtue  is  often 

deprived   of  its  proper  honours,  and  vice 

ufurps  them  in  its  ftead.    The  characters  of 

men  are  miflaken ;  and  ignorance  and  folly 

difpofe  of  human  applaufe.     But  the  day 

haftens  apace  which  fhall  clofe  this  fisene  of 

errours,   and  vindicate  the  rights  of  juftice 

and  truth.     Then  P^all  be  rendered  to  every 

man  according  to  his  works.     Envy  fhall  no 

longer  have  the  power  of  obfcuring  merit, 

nor  popular  prejudices  be  able  to  fupport 

the  undeferA^ing.     Hidden  worth  fhall  be 

brought 
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S  E  R  M.   brought  to  light,  and  fecret  cnm^i'reVekled/^* 
vr  00  ... 

Many  who  pafTed  through  the  world  in  the 
filent  obfcurity  of  humble,  but  fteady  good-  ^* 
nefs,  fhall  be  diftinguilhed  as  the  -favourites'*^ 
of  Heaven  ;  while  the  proud,  the  ambitiousj^ 
and  the  vain,  are  left  to  everlafting  diiho- 
nour.     The  great  Judge  hath  declared,  that 
ijoh of 0 ever  has  been  afoamed  of  him  and  of  his 
iiDordsy  of  that  man  fo all  he  be  afoamed  wheti 
he  Cometh  in  the  glory  oj  his  Father^  'with  all  "^^ 
the  holy  angels.     Every  departure  from  duty 
fhall,  at  the  period  of  final  diftribution,  ter- 
minate in  ignominy.    True  honour  aad  true 
virtue  jOball  be  feen  to  coincide ;   and  when 
all  human  fame  has  pafled  away  like  fmoke, 
the  only  praife  which  fliall  be  for  ever  re- 
membered  is  that  divine  teftimony,   Well 
done^  thoti  good  a7id  faithful  fervant :  enter 
thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord, 

These  arguments  clearly  fhow  the  im- 
portance of  preferving  the  love  of  praife 
under  proper  fubordination  to  the  principle 
of  duty.  In  itfelf,  it  is  an  ufeful  motive  to 
action  ]    but  when  allowed  to   extend  its 

influence 
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influence  too  far,  it  corrupts  the  whole  S  E  R  M. 
tharadter,  and  produces  guilt,  difgrace,  and 
mifery*  To  be  entirely  deflitute  of  itj  is  a 
defeat.  To  be  governed  by  it,  is  depravity. 
The  proper  adjuftment  of  the  feveral  prin- 
ciples of  aiStioii  in  human  nature,  is  a  mattet 
that  deferves  our  higheft  attention.  For 
when  any  one  of  them  becomes  either  too 
"Weak  or  too  ftrong,  it  endangers  both  our 
virtue  and  our  happinefs.  Keep  thy  heart 
therefore  ijolth  all  diligeiice ;  pray  that  God 
would  enable  thee  to  keep  it  with  fuccefs ; 
for  out  of  the  heart  are  the  iffues  of  Ufe^ 
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SERMON     VII. 

On  the  proper  Estimate  of  Hum  AN  Life, 
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Vanity  of  vanities^  faith  the  preacher^  all  is 
vafiity, 

^^^J^'  ^.  T  ^  ferious  maxim  has  been  more  ge- 
L  ^  nerally  adopted  than  that  of  the  text. 
In  every  age,  the  vanity  of  human  hfe  has 
been  the  theme  of  declamation,  and  the  fub- 
je£t  of  complaint.  It  is  a  conclufion  in  which 
men  of  all  characters  and  ranks,  the  high 
and  the  low,  the  young  and  the  old,  the 
religious  and  the  worldly,  have  more  fre- 
quently concurred  than  in  any  other.  But 
how  juft  foever  the  conclufion  may  be,  the 
prcmifes  which  lead  to  it  are  often  falfe. 

For 
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For  It  is  prompted  by  various  motives,  S  E  r  m. 
and  derived  from  very  dijerent  views  of 
things.  Sometimes  the  language  of  the 
text  is  affumed  by  a  fceptic  who  cavils  at 
iProvidence,  and  cenfures  the  conftitution  of 
the  w^orld.  Sometimes  it  is  the  complaint 
of  a  peevilh  man,  who  is  difcontented  with 
his  ftation,  and  ruffled  by  the  difappont- 
ment  of  unreafonable  hopes.  Sometimes  it 
IS  the  ftyle  of  the  licentious,  when  groan- 
ing under  miferies  in  which  their  vices  have 
involved  them.  Invedives  againft  the  va- 
nity of  the  world  which  come  from  any  of^ 
thefe  quarters  deferve  no  regard  ;  as  they 
are  the  dictates  of  Impiety,  of  fpleen,  or  of 
folly.  The  only  cafe  in  w^hich  the  fenti^ 
ment  of  the  text  claims  our  attention,  is, 
when  uttered,  not  as  an  afperfion  on  Pro- 
vidence, or  a  reflexion  on  human  affairs  in 
general ;  not  as  the  language  of  private  dif- 
content,  or  the  refdlt  of  guilty  fufferlngs  j 
but  as  the  fober  conclufion  of  a  wife  and 
good  man,  concerning  the  imperfection  of 
that  happinefs  w^hich  refts  folely  on  worldly 
pleafures.  Thefe,  in  their  faireft  form,  are 
N  2,  not 
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SERM.  not  what  they  feem  to  be.  They  nevsr 
beftow  that  complete  fatisfadtion  which  they 
promife ;  and  therefore  he  who  looks  to- 
nothing  beyond  them  Ihall  have  frequent 
caufe  to  deplore  their  vanity.  " 

Nothing  is  of  higher  impor\ahcd  to  us  as 
men  and  as  Chriftians,  than  to  form  a  proper 
eftimate  of  human  Hfe^  without  either  load- 
ing it  with  imaginary  evils,  of  expedlmg 
from  it  greater  advantages  thajn  it  is  able  to 
yield.  It  (hall  be  my  bufinefs,  therefore^ 
In  this  Difcourfe,  to  diftinguiili  a  juft  and 
religious  fenfe  of  the  vanity  of  the  world, 
from  the  unreafonable  complaints  of  it  which 
we  often  h-ear.  I  fhall  endeavoui',  I.  To 
fhew  in  what  fenfe  it  is  true  that  all  earthly 
pleafures  are  vanity.  II.  To  inquire,  how 
this  vanity  of  the  world  can  be  reconciled 
with  the  perfedlions  of  its  great  Author^ 
III.  To  examine,  whether  there  are  not 
fome  real  and  folid  enjoyments  in  human 
life  which  fall  not  under  this  general  charge 
of  vanity*  And,  IV.  To  point  out  the 
proper  improvement  to  be  made  of  fuch  a 
ilate  as  the  life  of  man  fliall  appear  on  the 
whole  to  be. 

I.     I  AM 
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I.  I  AM  to  ihew  in  what  fenfe  it  is  true  S  F  R  M. 
tliat  all  human  pleafures  are  vanity.  This 
Is  a  topic  which  might  be  embellifhed  with 
the  pomp  of  much  defcription.  But  I  fhall 
fiudioully  xiyoid  exaggeration,  and  only 
point  out  a  threefold  vanity  in  human  life, 
which  every  impartial  obferver  cannot  but 
admit ;  difappointment  in  purfuit,  diflatif- 
fadion  in  enjoyment,  uncertainty  in  pof- 
feflion. 

Firft,  difappointment  in  purfuit.  When 
we  look  around  us  on  the  world,  we  every 
where  behold  a  bufy  multitude,  intent  on 
tlie  profccution  of  various  defigns  which 
tlieir  wants  or  defnes  have  fuggefted.  We 
bjehold  them  employing  every  method  whicli: 
Ingenuity  can  devife,  fome  the  patience  of 
induihy,  fbme  the  boldnefs  of  enterprife, 
others  the  dexterity  of  ftratagem,  in  order 
to  compafs  their  ends.  Of  this  inceffant  ftir 
and  adivity,  what  is  the  fruit  ?  In  compa- 
rifon  of  the  crowd  who  have  toiled  in  vain, 
how  fmall  is  the  number  of  the  fuccefsful  ? 
Or  rather,  where  is  the  man  who  will  de- 
clare, that  in  every  point  he  has  completed 
N  3  his 
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S  E  R  M.  his  plan,  and  attained  his  utmoil  wifh?  Nq 
.  ^  .  extent  of  human  abilities  has  been  able  to 
difcover  a  path  which,  in  any  line  of  life, 
leads  unerringly  to  fuccefs.  The  race  is  not 
always  to  thefwift^  nor  the  battle  to  thejlrong^ 
nor  riches  to  men  of  underjlanding.  We  may 
form  pur  plans  with  the  moft  profound  fa- 
gacity,  and  with  the  moft  vigilant  caution 
may  guard  againft  dangers  on  every  fide, 
But  fome  unforefeen  occurrence  comes 
^crofs,  which  baffles  our  wiifdom,  and  lays 
pur  labours  in  the  duft.  .  i  /  -  >  ^ 

Were  fuch  difappointments'  confined  td 
thofe  who  afpire  at  engroffing  the  higher 
departments  of  life,  the  misfortune  would  be 
lefs,  The  humiliation  of  the  mighty,  and 
the  fall  of  ambition  from  its  towering  height, 
little  concern  the  bulk  of  mankind.  Thefe 
are  obje(Sls  on  which,  as  on  diftant  meteors, 
they  gaze  from  afar,  without  drawing  per- 
fonal  inftrudlion  from  events  fo  much  above 
them.  But,  alas !  when  we  defcend  into 
V  ^he  regions  of  private  life,  we  find  difap- 
pointment  and  blafted  hope  equally  preva- 
Jent  there.     Neither  the  moderation  of  our 

views. 
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views,  nor  the  juftice  of  our  pretenfions,  can'  s  E  R  M, 
enfure  fuccefs.     But  time  and  chance  happen   ^J.   ' 
to  alL     Againft  the  ftream  of  events  both 
the  worthy  and  the  undeferving  are  obliged 
to  flruggle  ;   and  both  are  frequently  over- 
born alike  by  the  current. 

Besides  difappointment  in  purfuit,  dii^ 
fatisfadion  in  enjoyment  is  a  farther  vanity 
to  which  the  human  ftate  is  fubjed.  This 
is  the  fevereft  of  all  mortifications,  after 
having  been  fuccefsful  in  the  purfuit,  to  be 
baffled  in  the  enjoyment  itfelf.  Yet  this  is 
found  to  be  an  evil  ftill  more  general  than 
the  former.  Some  may  be  fo  fortunate 'as 
to  attain  what  they  have  purfued ;  but  none 
are  rendered  completely  happy  by  what  they 
have  attained.  Difappointed  hope  is  mi- 
fery ;  and  yet  fuccefsful  hope  is  only  im- 
perfed;  blifs.  Look,  through  all  the  ranks  of 
mankind.  Examine  the  condition  of  thofe 
■who  appear  moft  profperous ;  and  you 
will  find  that  they  are  never  juft^vhat  they 
deilre  to  be.  If  retired,  they  languifh  for 
jadlion;  if  bufy,  they  complain  of  fatigue, 
,N4  If 
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S  E  R  M.  If  in  middle  life,  they  are  impatient  for  dil^ 
tindlion  5  if  in  high  ftations,  they  figh  after- 
freedom  and  eafe.  Something  is  ftill  want-' 
ing  to  that  plenitude  of  fatisfa6tion  which 
they  expedted  to  acquire.  Together  with^ 
every  wifh  that  is  gratified,  a  new  demand 
arifes.  One  void  opens  in  the  heart,  as 
another  is  filled.  On  wifhes,  wiihes  grow  ; 
and  to  the  end,  it  is  rather  the  expectation 
cf  what  they  have  not,  than  the  enjoyment 
of  what  they  have,  which  occupies  and  in- 
terefts  thp  moft  fuccefsful. 

This  diffatisfadion,  in  the  midft  of  hu- 
man pleafure,  fprings  partly  from  the  nature 
of  our  enjoyments  themfelves,  and  partly 
from  circumftances  which  corrupt  them. 
No  worldly  enjoyments  are  adequate  to  the 
high  defires  and  powers  cf  an  immortal 
fpirit.  Fancy  paints  them  at  a  diftance  with 
fplendid  colours  ;  but  pofTeflion  unveils  thq 
fallacy.  The  eagernefs  of  paffion  beftows 
upon  them  at  firft  a  brifk  and  lively  relifh. 
But  it  is  their  fate  always  to  pall  by  fami- 
liarity, and  fometimes  to  pafs  from  fatiety 
into  diiguft.     Happy  would  the  poor  man 

think 
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tklnk  himfelf  if  he  could  enter  on  all  the  S  E  R  M. 
trealures  of  the  rich  ;  and  happy  for  a  fhort 
while  he  might  be  :  But  before  he  had  long 
contemplated  and  admired  his  ftate,  his  pof* 
feffions  would  feem  to  leflen,  and  his  carea 
would  grow.  ;     ^ - 

Add  to  the  unfatisfying  nature  of  our 
pleafures,  the  attending  circumftances  which 
never  fail  to  corrupt  them.  For,  fuch  as 
they  are,  they  are  at  no  time  poflefled  un- 
mixed. To  human  lips  it  is  not  given  to 
tafte  the  cup  of  pure  joy.  When  external 
circumftances  fhow  faireft  to  the  world,  the 
envied  man  groans  in  private  under  his  own 
burden.  Some  vexation  difquiets,  fome  paf- 
fion  corrodes  him  J  fome  diftrefs,  either  felt 
or  feared,  gnaws,  like  a  worm,  the  root  of 
his  felicity.  When  there  is  nothing  from 
without  to  difturb  the  profperous,  a  fecret 
poifon  operates  within.  For  worldly  hap- 
pinefs  ever  tends  to  deftroy  itfelf,  by  cor- 
rupting the  heart.  It  fofters  the  loofe  and  the 
violent  paftions.  It  engenders  noxious  habits ; 
^nd  taints  the  mind  with  falfe  delicacy, 
>^hich  makes  it  feel  a  thoufand  unreal  evils. 

But 
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S  E  RM.        But  put  the  cafe  in  the  moft  favourable 
VII.         .  • 

hght.      Lay  afide    from   human  pleafures 

both  difappointment  in  purfuit,  and  deceit- 
fulnefs  in  enjoyment ;  fuppofe  them  to  be 
fully  attainable,  and  completely  fatisfadtory ; 
Hill  there  remains  to  be  confidered  the  va7 
nity  of  uncertain  pofleffion  and  fhort  dura- 
tion. Were  there  in  worldly  things  any 
fixed  point  of  fecurity  which  we  could  gain, 
the  mind  would  then  have  fome  bafis  on 
which  to  reft.  But  our  condition  is  fuciv 
that  every  thing  wavers  and  totters  around 
us.  Boqft  not  thyfelf  of  to-morroiJD ;  for 
thou  knoijoefl  not  isjhat  a  day  may  bring  forth. 
It  is  much  if,  during  its  courfe,  thou  hearefl; 
not  of  fomewhat  to  difquiet  or  alarm  thee. 
For  life  never  proceeds  long  in  an  uniform 
train.  It  is  continually  varied  by  unex- 
pe(3:ed  events.  The  feeds  of  alteration  are 
iCvery  where  fown  ;  and  the  funihine  of 
profperity  commonly  accelerates  their 
growth.  If  your  enjoyments  be  numerous, 
you  lie  more  open  on  different  fides  to  be 
-wounded.  If  you  have  pofTefled  them  long,, 
you  have  greater  caufg  to  dread  an  ap- 
•^j.  .'  i  ' '     proaching 
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proaching  change.     By  flow  d,egrees  pro-   s  E  R  M. 
iperity  rifes ;  but  rapid  is  the  progrefs  of    ' 
evil.      It  requires  no  preparation  to  bring 
it  forward.   The  edifice  which  it  coft  mucli 
time  and  labour  to   erect,  one  inaufpicious, 
event,  one  fudden  blow,   can  level  with  the 
duft.     Even  fuppofing  the  accidents  of  life, 
to  leave  us  untouched,  human  blifs  muft^ 
ftill  be  tranfitpry ;  for  man  changes  of  him^ 
felf.     No  courfe  of  enjoyment  can  delight 
us  long.  -   What  amufed  our  youth  lofes  its 
charm  in  maturer  age.     As  years  advance,. 
our  powers  are  blunted,  and  our  pleafurable 
feelings  decline.     The  filent  lapfe  of  tim^ 
is  ever  carrying  fomewhat  from  us,  till  at 
length  the  period  comes  when  all  muft  be 
fvvept  away.     The  profpedl  of  this  termina- 
tion of  our  labours  and  purfuits  is  fufficient 
to  mark  our  ftate  with  vanity.      Our  days 
are  a  band-breadth^  atid  our  age  is  as   nO" 
thi?ig.     Within  that  little  fpace  is  all  our 
enterprife    bounded.      We  crowd  it  with 
toils  and  cares,  with  contention  and  ftrife. 
We  projed:  great   defigns,   entertain   high 
hopes,  and  then  leave  our  plans  unfiniihed, 
iind  fink  into  oblivioa, 

This 
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S  E  R  M.  This  much  let  it  fufEce  to  have  faid  con- 
^^'_  ^  cerning  the  vanity  of  the  w^orld.  That  too 
much  has  not  been  faid,  muft  appear  to', 
every  one  who  confiders  how  generally 
mankind  lean  to  the  oppofite  fide  ;  and  how-"" 
often,  by  undue  attachment  to  the  prefent 
flate,  they  both  feed  the  moft  fmful  paflions, 
Sind  pierce  themf elves  through  with  many/or^ 
rows.     Let  us  proceed  to  enquire, 

II.  How  this  vanity  of  the  world  can  be 
reconciled  with  the  perfections  of  its  divine 
Author.  This  enquiry  involves  that  great 
difficulty  which  has  perplexed  the  thought- 
ful and  ferious  in  every  age  ;  If  God  be 
good,  whence  the  evil  that  fills  the  earth  ? 
In  anfwer  to  this  intcrefting  queftion,  let  us 
obferve, 

In  the  firft  place,  that  the  prefent  con- 
dition of  man  was  not  his  original  or  primary 
ftate.  We  are  informed  by  divine  revela- 
tion, that  it  is  the  confequence  of  his  volun- 
tary apoftacy  from  God  aiid  a  ftate  of  inno- 
cence. By  this,  his  nature  was  corrupted  ; 
his  powers  were  enfeebled  j  and  vanity  and 

vexation 
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vexation  introduced  into  his  life.     All  na-   S  E  R  M. 
ture  becanie  involved  in  the  condemnation  '  ^ 

of  man.  The  earth  was  cm-fed  upon  hi^ 
account,'  and  the  whole  creation  made  to 
groan  and  travail  In  pain. 

How  myfterious  foever  the  account  of 
this  fall  may  appear  to  us,  many  circum- 
ftaRces  concur  to  authenticate  the  fadt,  and . 
to  fhow  that  human  nature  and  the  human 
ftate  have  undergone  an  unhappy  change. 
The  belief  of  this  has  obtained  in  almoft  all 
nations    and   religions.     It    can   be    traced 
through  all  the  fables  of  antiquity.     An  ob- 
fcure  tradition   appears  to  have  pervaded 
the  whole  earth,  that  man  is  not  noww^hat 
he  was  at  lirft  ;  but  that,  in  confequence  of 
fome  tranfgrellion  againft  his  great  Lord, 
a  flate  of  degradation  and  exile  fucceeded 
to  a  condition  that  w^as  more  flourifliing  and 
happy.     As  our  nature  carries  plain  marks 
of  perverfion   and   diforder,  fo  the  world 
which  we  inhabit  bears  the  fymptoms   of 
having  been    convulfed   in   all    its   frame, 
Naturalifts  point  out  to  us  every  where  the 
traces  of  fome  violent  change  which  it  has 

fufFcred. 
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s  E  R  M.  futtered.  Illands  torn  from  tHe  continent^ 
burning  mountains,  fhattered  precipices,  un- 
inhabitable waftes,  give  it  all  the  appearance 
of  a  mighty  ruin.  The  phylical  and  moral 
ftate  of  man  in  this  world  mutually  fym- 
pathize  and  correfpond.  They  indicate  not 
a  regular  and  orderly  ftru6ture  either  of 
matter  or  of  mind,  but  the  remains  of  fome-^ 
what  that  once  was  morcfair  and  magnifi-f 
.  cent.     Let  us  obferve, 

In  the  fecond  place,  that  as  this  was  not 
the  original,  fo  it  is  not  intended  to  be  thd 
final  ftate  of  man.  Though  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  abufe  of  the  human  powers^ 
fin  and  vanity  were  introduced  into  this  re- 
gion of  the  univcrfe,  it  was  not  the  purpofe 
of  the  Creator  that  they  fhould  be  permitted 
to  reign  for  ever.  He  hath  made  ample 
provifion  for  the  recovery  of  the  penitent 
and  faithful  part  of  his  fubjed:s,  by  the 
merciful  undertaking  of  that  great  reftorer 
of  the  world,  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift.  By 
him  life  and  Immortality  were  both  pur- 
chafed  and  brought  to  light.  The  new  hea^ 
•f  vens 
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vens  atidthe  new  earth  are  difcovered,  where-  S  E  R  M. 

VII. 
in  dwelleth  righteoufnefs ;    where,  through 

the  divine  grace,  human  nature  fhall  regain 

its  original  honours,  and  man  fhall  return  to 

be  what  once  he  was  in  Paradife.    Through 

thofe  high   difcoveries  of  the  Gofpel,  this 

life  appears  to  good  men  only  in  the  light- 

of  an  intermediate  and    preparatory  ftate. 

Its  vanity  and  mifery,  in  a  manner,  difap- 

pear.     They  have  every  reafon  to  fubmit 

without  complaint  to  its  laws,  and  to  wait 

in   patience  till  the  appointed  time   come 

for  the  rejiittition  of  all  things.     Let  us  take 

notice, 

In  the  third  place,  that  a  future  ftate 
being  made  known,  we  can  account  in  a 
fatisfying  manner  for  the  prefent  diftrefs  of 
human  life,  without  the  fmalleft  impeach- 
ment of  divine  goodn^fs.  The  fufferings 
we  here  undergo  are  converted  into  difci- 
plinc  and  improvement.  Through  the 
blefling  of  Heaven,  good  is  extracted  from 
apparent  evil  ;  and  the  very  mifery  which 
originated  from  fm,  is  rendered  the  means 

of 
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S  E  R  M.  of  cbrreding  finful  paffions,  and  preparing 
us  for  felicity.  There  is  much  reafon  to 
believe  that  creatures  as  imperfeO:  as  we 
are^  require  fome  fuch  preliminary  ftate  of 
experience  before  they  can  recover  the  per- 
fection of  their  nature.  It  is  in  the  midfl 
of  difappointments  and  trials  that  we  learn, 
the  infufEciency  of  temporal  things  to  hap- 
pinefs,  and  are  taught  to  feek  it  from  God 
and  Virtue.  By  thefe  the  violence  of  our 
paffions  is  tamed,  and  our  minds  are  form- 
ed to  fobriety  and  refledioni  In  the  varie- 
ties of  life,  occafioned  by  the  viciffitude  of 
worldly  fortune,  we  are  inured  to  habits 
both  of  the  active  and  the  fuffering  virtues. 
How  much  foeter  we  complain  of  the  va- 
nity of  the  world,  fadts  plainly  fhow,  that 
if  its  vanity  were  lefs,  it  could  not  anfwer 
the  purpofe  of  falutaiy  difcipline.  Unfa- 
tisfadory  as  it  is,  its  pleafures  are  ftill  too 
apt  to  corrupt  our  hearts.  How  fatal  then 
muft  the  confcquences  have  been,  had  it 
yielded  us  more  complete  enjoyment  ?  If, 
with  all  its  troubles,  we  are  in  danger  of 
being  too  much  attaclicd  to  it,  how  entirely 

would 
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would  it  have  feduccd  our  affections,  if  no   S  E  R  M. 
troubles  had  been  mingled  with  its   plea- 
fures  ? 

Thefe  obfervations  ferve  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  to  obviate  the  difficulties  which  arife 
from  the  apparent  vanity  of  the  human 
ftate,  by  fliovving  how,  upon  the  Chriflian 
fyftem,  that  vanity  may  be  reconciled  with 
the  infinite  goodnefs  of  the  Sovereign  of  the 
Univerfe.  The  prefent  condition  of  man 
is  not  that  for  which  he  was  originally  de- 
figned ;  it  is  not  to  be  his  final  ftate ;  and 
during  his  pafTage  through  the  world,  the 
diftreffes  which  he  undergoes  are  rendered 
medicinal  and  improving.  After  having 
taken  this  view  of  things,  che  cloud  which, 
in  the  preceding  part  of  the  difcourfe,  ap- 
peared to  fit  fo  thick  upon  human  life,'  be- 
gins to  be  diffipafed.  We  now  perceive  that 
man  is  not  abandoned  by  his  Creator.  We 
difcern  great  and  good  defigns  goiiig  on  in 
his  behalf.  We  are  allowed  to  entertain 
better  hopes ;  and  are  encouraged  to  en- 
quire, as  was  propofed  for  the 

Vol.  IL  O  HI. 
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SERM.       III.  Head  of  difcourfe.  Whether  there 

y]j  ,  ' 

be  not,  in  the  prefent  condition  of  human 
life,  fome  real  and  folid  enjoyments  which 
come  not  under  the  general  charge  of  vanity 
of  vanities.  The  dod;rinc  of  the  text  is  to 
be  confidered  as  chiefly  addreffed  to  worldly 
men.  Them  Solomon  means  to  teach,  that 
all  expe(Stations  of  blifs,  which  reft  folely  on 
earthly  pofleflions  and  pleafures,  fhall  end 
in  difappointment.  But  furely  he  did  not 
intend  to  alTert,  that  there  is  no  material 
difference  in  the  purfuits  of  men,  or  that 
no  real  happinefs  of  any  kind  could  now  be 
attained  by  the  virtuous.  For  befides  the 
unanfwerable  obje(Sion  which  this  would 
form  againft  the  divine  adminiftration,  it 
would  directly  contradid:  what  he  elfe where 
adprts,  that  while  God  g'lveth  fore  travail  to 
thejumer^  he  givcih  to  the  man  that  is  good 
in  hisfght  voifdom^  and  knowledge  y  and  joy  *. 
It  may,  it  muft  indeed  be  admitted,  that 
unmixed  and  complete  happinefs  is  un- 
known on  earth.  No  regulation  of  con- 
duct can  altogether  prevent  pafTions  from 

♦  Ecclef,  ii.  26. 

difturbing 
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tiifturbing  our  peace,  and  misfortunes  from  S  E  R  M. 
wounding  our  heart.  But  after  this  con- 
ccflion  is  made,  will  it  follow  that  there  is 
no  obje£t  on  earth  which  deferves  our 
purfuit,  or  that  all  enjoyment  becomes 
contemptible  which  is  not  perfed?  Let 
us  furvey  our  ftate  with  an  impartial 
eye,  and  be  juft  to  the  various  gifts  of 
Heaven.  How  vain  foever  this  life,  con- 
fidered  in  itfelf,  may  be,  the  comforts 
and  hopes  of  religion  are  fufficient  to  give 
folidity  to  the  enjoyments  of  the  right- 
eous. In  the  exercife  of  good  affediions^ 
and  the  teftimony  of  an  approving  con- 
fcience ;  in  the  fenfe  of  peace  and  recon- 
ciliation with  God  through  the  great  Re- 
deemer of  mankind ;  in  the  firm  confidence 
of  being  conducted  through  all  the  trials  of 
life  by  infinite  wifdom  and  goodnefs ;  and 
in  the  joyful  profped;  of  arriving  in  the  end 
at  immortal  felicity,  they  poflefs  a  happinefs 
which,  defcending  from  a  purer  and  more 
perfect  region  than  this  world,  partakes 
not  of  its  vanity. 

Befides  the  enjoyments  peculiar  to  reli- 
gion, there  are  other  pleafures  of  our  pre- 
O  2  fent 
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s  E  R  M.  fent  ftate,  which,  though  of  %k  Merfoiir 
order,  muft  not  be  overlooked  in  the^efti- 
mate  of  human  Hfe.  It  is  necefTary  t6  call 
attention  to  thefe,  in  order  to  check  that 
repining  and  unthankful  fpirit  to  which 
man  is  always  too  prone.  Some  degree  of 
importance  muft  be  allowed  to  the  -com- 
forts of  health,  to  the  innocent  gratifications 
of  fenfe,  and  to  the  entertainment  afforded 
us  by  all  the  beautiful  fcenes  of  nature  ; 
fome  to  the  purfuits  and  amufements  of 
focial  life ;  and  more  to  the  internal  enjoy- 
ments of  thought  and  refledlion,  and  to  the 
pleafures  of  affectionate  intercourfe  with 
thofe  whom  we  love.  Thefe  comforts  ate 
often  held  in  too  low  eftimation,  merely 
becaufe  they  are  ordinary  and  common; 
although  that  be  the  circumflance  w^hich 
ought,  in  reafon,  to  enhance  their  value. 
They  lie  open,  in  fome  degree,  to  all ;  ex- 
tend through  every  rank  of  life,  and  fill  up 
agreeably  many  of  thofe  fpaces  in  our  pre- 
fent  exiftence,  which  are  not  occupied  with 
higher  obje£^§,  or  with  ferious  cares,    .j^. 

We  are  in  feveral  refpeds  unjuft  to  Pro- 
vidence in  the  computation  of  our  pleafures 

and 
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and, our  pai^Jl^.  ,,,  We  number  the  hours 
which  arq  fpent  in  diftrefs  or  forrow ;  but 
we  forget  thofe  which  have  pafled  away,  if 
jTipt  in  high  enjoyment,  yet  in  the  midft  of 
^^hofe   gentle  fatisfadions  and  placid  emo- 
tions which  make  life  glide  fmoothly  along. 
We  complain  of  the  frequent   difappoint- 
ments  which  we  fufFer  in  our  purfuits.     But 
we  recollect  not  that  it  is  in  purfuit,  more 
than  in  attainment,  that  our  pleafure  now 
confifts.     In  the  prefent  ftate  of  human  na- 
ture, man  derives  more  enjoyment  from  the 
exertion  of  hisadive  powers  in  the  midft  of 
toils  and  efforts,  than  he  could  receive  from 
a  ftill  and  uniform  polleflion  of  the   object 
which  he  flrives  to  gain.     The  folace  of  the 
mind  under   all  its   labours,  is  hope;   and 
there  are  few  fituations  which  entirely  ex- 
clude it.     Forms  of  expected  blifs  are  often 
gleaming  upon  us  through  a  cloud,  to  re- 
vive and  exhilarate  the  moft  diftrefled.     If 
pains  be  fcattered  through  all  the  conditions 
of  life,  fo  alfo  are  pleafures.      Happinefs,  as 
far  as  life  affords  it,  can  be  engroffed  by  no 
rank  of  men  to  the  exclufion  of  the  reft ;  on 
O  3  the 
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the  contrary,   it  is  often  found   where,  at 
lirft  view,  it  would  have  been  leaft  expect- 
ed.    When  the  human  condition  appears 
moft  deprefled,  the  feelings  of  men,  through 
the   gracious    appointment  of   Providence, 
sidjuft  themfelves  wonderfully  to  their  ftate, 
and  enable  them  to  extract  fatisfadiion  from 
fources  that  are  totally  unknown  to  others, 
Were  the  great  body  of  men  fairly  to  com- 
pute the  hours  which  they  pafs  in  eafe,   and 
even  with   fome  degree   of  pleafure,   they 
would  be  found  far  to  exceed  the  number 
of  thofe  which  are  fpent  in  abfolute  pain 
either  of  body  or  mind. — But  in  order  to 
make   a   ftill   more  accurate   edimation   of 
the  degree  of  fatisfadtion  which,  in  the  midft 
of  earthly  vanity,  man  is  permitted  to  enjoy, 
the  three  following  obfervations  claim  our 
attention  : 

The  £rfl  is,  that  many  of  the  evils  which 
occafTon  our  comr.laints  of  the  world  are 
wholly  imaginary.  They  derive  their  ex- 
iflence  from  fancy  and  humour,  and  child- 
ifli   fubjedion   to    the  opinion    of  others. 

The 
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The  diftrefs  which  they  produce,  I  admit,  SERM. 
is  real;  but  its  reahty  ariies  not  from  the 
nature  of  things,  but  from  that  diforder  of 
imagination  which  a  fmall  meafure  of  re- 
fledion  might  redify»  In  proof  of  this  we 
may  obferve,  that  the  perfons  who  Hve  moft 
fimply,  and  follow  the  dictates  of  plain  un- 
adulterated nature,  are  moft  exempted  from 
this  clafs  of  evils.  It  is  among  the  higher 
ranks  of  mankind  that  they  chiefly  abound  ; 
where  fantaftic  refinements,  fickly  delicacy, 
and  eager  emulation,  open  a  thoufand 
fources  of  vexation  peculiar  to  themfelves. 
Life  cannot  but  prove  vain  to  them  who 
affed:  a  difrelifh  of  every  pleafure  that  is 
not  both  exquifite  and  new;  who  meafure 
enjoyment,  not  by  their  own  feelings,  but 
by  the  ftandard  of  falhion ;  who  think 
themfelves  miferable  if  others  do  not  ad- 
mire their  ftate.  It  is  not  from  wants  or 
forrows  that  their  complaii;its.  ariie.j  rbut, 
though  it  may  appear  a. papadox,;  from- .too 
much  freedom  from  forrow  and  want;  from 
the  languor  of  vacant  life,  and-  the  irritatioa 
oceafioaed  by^' thofe-  ftagnating  -humours 
O  4  which 
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which  eafe  and  indulgence  have  bred 'witHinr 
them.     In  their  cafe,  therefore,  it  is  not  the 
vanity  of  the  world,  but  the  vanity  of  their 
minds,  which  is  to  be  accufed.     Fancy  haS' 
raifed  up  the  fpedres  which  haunt  thein.( 
Fancy  has  formed  the  cloud  which  hangs- 
over  their  life.      Did  they  allow  the  light 
of  reafon  to  break  forth,  the  fpedlres  w<0u14a 
vanifh,  and  the  cloud, be  difpelled.    .  ..v„\  i\,\ 
"    ^:-        ■  ■  ■'.to:*     t!.-   of;  I 
The  fecond  obfervation  on  this  head  ig^/ 
that  of  thofe  evils  which  may  be  called  real, 
becaufe  they  owe    not    their    exiftence  to 
fency,  nor  can  be   removed  by  redifying 
opinion,  a  gi'eat  proportion  is  brought  upon 
us  by  our  own  mifcondud:.      Difeafes,  po- 
verty, difappointment  and  fhame,   are  far 
from  being,  in  every  inftance,  the  unavoid" 
able  doom  of  men.     They  are  much  more 
frequently  the  oftspring  of  their  own  mifr 
guided    choice.       Intemperance  engenders  i 
difeafe,  fioth  produces  poverty,  pride  cre- 
ates difappointments,  and  dilhonefty  expofes 
to  {hame.    The  ungoverned  paflions  of  men 
betray  them  into  a  thoufand  follies;  their 
n^  ^  follies 
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follies  into  CBinsjesr  and  their  crimes  into   SERM. 

vn. 
misfc^rtunes.  Y^t  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  for  fuch  as  have  been  the  authors 
of  their  ;d\vn  Tnifery,  to  make  loud  com- 
phints  of  the  hard  fate  of  man,  and  to  take 
revenge  iapon  the  human  condition  by  ar- 
raigning its  fuppofed  vanity.  I'he  fooltjh" 
7iefs  of  man  f.rji  pervert  eth  his  way^  and  then 
bis  heart  frettetb  agaifiji  the  Lord, 

I  do  not,  hovv^ever,  maintain,  that  it  is 
vdthin  our  power  to  be  altogether  free  of 
thofe  felf- procured  evils.     For  perfedion  of 
any  kind   is   beyond    the   reach    of  man. 
Where   is    the   wifdom    that    never   errs  ? , 
Where  the  juft   man  that  ofFendeth  not? 
Neverthelefs,  much    is    here   left   to  our- 
felves  ;    and,   imperfect  as  we  are,  the  con- 
fequences  of  right    or  of  wrong    condud: 
make  a  wide  difference  in  the  happinefs  of 
men.     Experience  every  day  fhows  that  a . 
found,  a  well-governed,  and  virtuous  mind 
contributes  greatly  to  fmooth:  the  path,  of 
life  ;  and  that  iv'fdoin  excelleth  folly  as  far., 
as-  light  excelleth  darknefs.     The  ijuay  of  the 
'Wicked  is  as  darknefs;  they  know  not  at  what 
^^i^;■^:  they 
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S  E  R  M.  they  Jlumble.  But  the  rigbteoufnefs  ■  of  the 
perfetl  Jhall  d'lre^  his  njDay ;  an4  he  that 
ivalketh  uprightly y  iJDalketh  furely.  .  The 
tendency  of  the  one  is  towards  a  plain  and 
fafe  region.  The  courfe  of  the  other  leads 
him  amidft  fnares  and  precipices.  The  one 
occafionally  may,  the  other  unavoidably 
muft,  incur  much  trouble.  Let  us  not 
then  confound,  under  one  general  charge, 
thofe  evils  of  the  world  w^hich  belong  to  the 
lot  of  humanity,  and  thofe  which,  through 
divine  affiftance,  a  wife  and  good  man  may, 
in  a  great  meafure,  efcape. 

The  third  obfervation  which  I  make  re- 
fped:s  thofe  evils  which  are  both  real  and 
unavoidable  ;  from  Vv^hich  neither  wifdom 
nor  goodnefs  ean  procure  our  exemption. 
Under  thefe  this  comfort  remains,  that  if 
they  cannot  be  prevented,  there  are  means, 
however,  by  which  they  may  be  much  al- 
leviated. Religion  is  the  great  principle 
which  a(fts,  under  fuch  circumftances,  as  the 
corrective  of  human  vanity.  It  infpires 
fortitude,   fupports    patience,   and    by    its 

profpeds 
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profpeds  and  promlfes  darts  a  cheering  ray  S  E  R  M. 
into  the  darkeft  Ihade  of  human  hfe.  If  it 
cannot  fecure  the  virtuous  from  difappoint- 
ment  in  their  purfuits,  it  forms  them  to  fuch 
a  temper,  as  renders  their  difappointments 
more  Hght  and  eafy  than  thofe  of  other  men. 
If  it  does  not  banifli  diflatisfadiion  from 
their  worldly  pleafures,  it  confers  fpiritual 
pleafures  in  their  ftead.  If  it  enfures  them 
not  the  pofleflion  of  what  they  love,  it  fur- 
nifhes  comfort  under  the  lofs.  As  far  as  it 
eftablifhes  a  contented  frame  of  mind,  it 
fupplies  the  want  of  all  that  worldly  men 
covet  to  poflefs.  Compare  the  behaviour 
of  the  fenfual  and  corrupted  with  that  of  the 
upright  and  holy,  when  both  are  feeling  the 
effects  of  human  vanity,  and  the  difference 
of  their  fituation  will  be  manifeft.  Among 
the  former  you  are  likely  to  find  a  querulous 
and  dejected  ;  among  the  latter,  a  compofed 
and  manly,  fpirit.  The  lamentations  of  the 
one  excite  a  mixture  of  pity  and  contempt ; 
while  the  dignity  v/hich  the  other  maintain 
in  diftrefs  commands  refped;.  The  fulFer- 
ings  of  the  former  fettle  into  a  peevifh  and 

fretful 
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S  E  R  M.   fretful  difpofition  ;   thofe  of  the  latter  foften 
__'_^  the  temper,  and  improve  the  heart.     Thefe 
confequences  extend  fo  far  as  to  give  ground 
for  aflerting,  that  a  good  man  enjoys  more 
happinefs  in  the  courfe  of  a  feemingly  un- 
profperous  life,  than  a  bad  man  does  in  the 
midft  of  affluence   and   luxury.     What  a 
confpicious  proof  of  this  is  afforded  by  the 
Apoftle  Paul,  who  from  the  very  depth  of 
affliction  could  fend  forth  fuch  a  triumphant 
voice   as   proclaims   the  complete   vid:ory 
which  he  had  gained  over  the  evils  of  life  ? 
Troubled  on  every  ftde^  yet  not   dijlrejfed  ; 
perplexed^  but  not  in  defpair;  perfeciited^  but 
not  forfaken ;   cajl  down,   but  not  dejlroyed. 
For  though  our  outward  man  perijlo^   our  in- 
ijoard  man  is  renewed^  day  by  day  *.     Such^ 
though  perhaps  in  an  inferiour  degree,  will 
be  the  influence  of  a  genuine  religious  prin- 
ciple upon  all  true  Chriftians.     It  begins  to 
perform  that  office  to  them  here,  which  here- 
after it  will  more  completely  difcharge,  of 
wiping  away  the  tears  from  their  eyes, 

'-Ai  \\\  i^^n:(yA\  '.  . 

•  2  Corinth,  iv.  8,  9.  16. 
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Such,  upon^ the  whole,  is  the  eftimate   serm. 


which  we  are  to  form  of  human  Hfe.  Much 
vanity  will  always  belong  to  it ;  though  the 
degree  of  its  vanity  will  depend,  in  a  great 
meafure,  on  our  own  charad:er  and  con- 
dud.  To  the  vicious,  it  prefents  nothing 
but  a  continued  fcene  of  difappointment  and 
diffatisfadion.  To  the  good,  it  is  a  mixed 
ftate  of  things ;  where  many  real  comforts 
may  be  enjoyed  ;  where  many  refources 
under  trouble  may  be  obtained;  but  where 
trouble,  in  one  form  or  other,  is  to  be  ex- 
peifted  as  the  lot  of  man.  From  this  view 
of  human  life, 

The  firfl:  pra<flical  conclufion  which  we 
are  to  draw  is,  that  it  highly  concerns  us 
not  to  be  unreafonable  in  our  expe£lations 
of  worldly  felicity.  Let  us  always  remem- 
ber where  we  are  ;  from  what  caufes  the 
human  ftate  has  become  fubjed  to  depref- 
fion ;  and  upon  what  accounts  it  muft  re- 
main under  its  prefent  law.  Such  is  the 
infatuation  of  felf-lovc,  that  though  in  the 
general  do£lrine  of  the  vanity  of  the  world 

3  a" 
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S  E  R  M.  all  men  agree,  yet  almofl:  every  one  flatters 
himfelf  that  his  own  cafe  is  to  be  an  excep* 
tion  from  the  common  rule.  He  refts  on 
expectations  which  he  thinks  cannot  fail 
him ;  and  though  the  prefent  be  not  altoge- 
ther according  to  his  wilh,  yet  with  the 
confidence  of  certain  hope  he  anticipates 
futurity.  Hence  the  anguifh  of  difappoint- 
ment  fills  the  world  ;  and  evils,  which  are 
of  themfelves  fufficiently  fevere,  opprefs  w^ith 
double  force  the  unprepared  and  unfufpe<5l- 
ing  mind.  Nothing  therefore  is  of  greater 
confequence  to  our  peace,  than  to  have  al- 
ways before  our  eyes  fuch  views  of  the 
world  as  fliall  prevent  our  expecting  more 
from  it  than  it  is  deftined  to  afford.  We 
deftroy  our  joys  by  devouring  them  before- 
hand with  too  eager  expeftation.  We  ruin 
the  happinefs  of  life  when  we  attempt  to 
raife  it  too  high.  A  tolerable  and  comfort- 
able ftate  is  all  that  we  can  propofe  to  our-* 
felves  on  earth.  Peace  and  contentment, 
not  blifs  nor  tranfport,  is  the  full  portion  of 
man.     Perfect  joy  is  referved  for  heaven. 

But 
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But  while  we  reprefs  too  fanguine  hopes   S  E  R  M. 
formed  upon  human  life,  let  us,  in  the  fe- 
cond  place,  guard  againft  the  other  extreme 
of  repining  and  difcontent.     Enough  has 
been  already  faid   to  lliew,  that   notwith- 
ftanding  the  vanity  of  the  world,  a  confi- 
derable  degree  of  comfort  is  attainable  in  the 
prefent  ftate.     Let  the  recoUedion  of  this 
ferve  to  reconcile  us  to  our  condition,  and 
to  check  the  arrogance  of  complaints  and 
murmurs. — What  art  thou,  O  fon  of  man  ! 
who  having  fprung  but  yefterday  out  of  the 
duft,  dareft  to  lift  up  thy  voice  againft  thy 
Maker,  and  to  arraign  his  providence,  be- 
caufe  all  things  are  not  ordered  according 
to  thy  wifh  ?  What  title  haft  thou  to  find 
fault  with  the  order  of  the  univerfe,  whofe 
lot  is  fo  much  beyond  what  thy  virtue  or 
merit  gave  thee  ground  to  claim  ?   Is  it  no- 
thing to  thee  to  have  been  introduced  into 
this  magnificent  world  ;   to  have  been  ad- 
mitted as  a  fpeiStator  of  the  divine  wifdom 
and  works;   and  to  have  had  accefs  to  all 
the  comforts  which  nature,  with  a  bountiful 
hand,  has  poured  forth  around  thee  ?  Are 
7.  all 
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S  E  R  M.  all  the  hours  forgotten  which  thou  haft  paflecl 
in  eafe,  in  complacency,  or  joy  ?  Is  it  a 
fmall  favour  in  thy  eyes,  that  the  hand  of 
divine  mercy  has  been  ftretched  forth  to  aid 
thee,  and,  if  thou  reject  not  its  proffered 
affiftance,  is  ready  to  condud:  thee  into  a 
happier  ftate  of  exiftence  ?  When  thou  com- 
pareft  thy  condition  with  thy  defert,  blufh, 
and  be  alhamed  of  thy  complaints.  Be  filent, 
be  grateful,  and  adore.  Receive  with  thank- 
fulnefs  the  bleffmgs  which  are  allowed  thee. 
Revere  that  government  which  at  prefent 
refufes  thee  more.  Reft  in  this  conclufion, 
that  though  there  be  evils  in  the  w^orld,  its 
Creator  is  wife  and  good,  and  has  been 
bountiful  to  thee. 

In  the  third  place,  the  view  which  we 
have  taken  of  human  life  fliould  naturally 
direct  us  to  fuch  purfuits  as  may  have  moft 
influence  for  corred:ing  its  vanity.  There 
are  two  great  lines  of  conduct  which  offer 
themfelves  to  our  choice.  The  one  leads 
towards  tl^e  goods  of  the  mind  ;  the  other 
towards   thofe   of  fortune.      The  former, 

which 
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which  is  adopted  only  by  the  feW,  engages   S  E  R  M, 
us  chiefly  in  forming  our  principles,  regu-  <  ■    y-'  ■> 
latihg  our  difpofitions,  improving  all  our 
inward' powers.     The  latter,  which  in  every 
age  has  been  followed  by  the  multitude, 
points   at  no  other  end  but  attaining  the 
conveniencies  and  pleafures  of  external  life. 
It  is  obvious  that,  in  this  laft  purfuit,  the 
vanity  of  the  World  will-  encounter  us  at 
every  ftep.     For  this  is  the  region  in  which 
it  reigns,  and  where  it  chiefly  difplays  its 
power.     At  the  fame  time,  to  lay  the  world 
totally  out  of  view,  is  a  vain  attempt.     The 
humberlefs  ties  by  which  \v6  are  conneded 
with  external  things^  put  it  out  of  our  power 
to   behold   them  with   indifference.     .  But 
though  we  cannot  vvrap  ourfelves  up  en- 
tirely in  the  care  of  the  mind,  yet  the  more 
we  make  its  welfare  bur  chief  objedt,   the 
nearer  fhall  we  approach  t6  that  hapj)^  iri^ 
dependence  on  the  wbfld,  which'  places  us 
beyond   the  reach    of   fuffering   frOm   its 
vanity.       *  '   "    '  •* 

That  dlfcipline,  therefore,  whic|i  c6h'e<ft^^ 
the  eagernefs  of  worldly  pafllons,  which 
'  Vol.  IL  P  fortifies 
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SERM.  fortifiesi  the  heart  vfith. virtuous  principle^ 
which  enlightens  the  n^ind  with  ufeful 
Iqnowledge,  a4id .  fumilhes  to  it  matter  of 
enjoyment  frona  w^ithin  itfelfj  is  of  more 
Confequence  to  real  felicity,  than  all  the  pro- 
vifion  which  we  can  make  of  the  goods  of 
fortune.  To  this  let  us  bei^d  our  chief  at- 
tention. Let  us  keep  the  heart  with  all  dili'^ 
gence,  feeing  out  of  it  are  the  ifjfuet  of  life. 
Let  us  account  our  mind  the  moll  important 
province  which  is  com,mitted  to  our  care; 
and  if  we  cannot  rule  fortune,  ftudy  at  leaft 
to  rule  ourfelves.  Let  us  propole  for  our 
object:, , not, worldly  fuccefs,  which  it  de- 
pends not  on  us  to  obtain ;  but  that  upright 
and  honourable  difcharge  of  our  duty  in 
every  conjuncture,  which,  through  the  di- 
vine afliftance,  is  always  within  our  power. 
Let  our  happinefs  be  fought  where  our  pro- 
per praife  is  found ;  and  that  be  accounted 
our  only  real  evil,  which  is  the  evil  of  our 
nature  \  not  that,  which  is  either  the  ap- 
pointment of  Providence,  or  which  arifes 
ftqi^rthe  evil  of  others. 

But 
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%iST  in  order  to  carry  on  with  fuccefs  SERM. 
iMs  rational  and  manly  plan  of  condu'd,'  it 
is  nfedeflkry  in  the  laft  place,  that  to  moral, 
we  ]6m  religious  difcipline.  Under  the 
prefent  imperfection  of  our  minds,  and 
aitiidll  the  frequent  fliocks  which  we  receive 
from  human  evils,  much  do  we  ftand  iii 
need  of  every  afliftance  for  ilipporting  oiiir 
conftancy.  Of  all  affiftance  to  which  we 
can  have  recourfe,  none  is  fo  powerful  as 
what  may  be  derived  from  the  principles  of 
the  Chriftian  faith.  He  who  builds  on  any 
other  foundation  will  find,  in  the  day  of 
trial,  that  he  had  built  his  houfe  on  the  fand. 
Man  is  formed  by  his  nature  to  look  up  to  a 
fuperiour  being,  and  to  lean  upon  a  ftrength 
that  is  greater  than  his  own.  All  the  con- 
fiderations  which  we  can  offer  for  confirm- 
ing his  mind,  prefuppofe  this  refource,  and 
derive  from  it  their  princfpai  efficaC}^Ji   '^^ 

Never  then  let  us  lofe  fight  of  thofe  great 
objedls  which  religion  brings  Under  our 
view,  if -we  hope  to  ftand  firm  and  ere^ 
amidft  the  dangers  and  diih-efles  of 'our  pre- 
fent ftate.  Let  us  cultivate  all  that  con- 
'^  P  2  nedion 
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fl  E  ^  M  nedion :  'with  the  great :  Father  of  Sptrits 
•^-~^._^  which  our  condition  admits  ;  by  piety  and 
prayer ;  -by  dependence  bn  his  aid,  and  truft 
in  his  promifes ;  by  a  devout  fenfe  of  his 
f)refence,  and  a  continual  endeavour  to  ac- 
quire-his  grace  and  favour.  Let  tis,  with 
humble  faith  and  reverence,  commit  our- 
felves  to  the  bleffed  Redeemer  of  the  world  ; 
encouraged-  by  the  difcoveries  which  he  has 
made  to  us- of  the  divine  mercy,  and  by  the 
hopes  which  he  has  afforded  us  of  being 
raifed  to  a  nobler  and  happier  ftation  in  the 
kingdom  of  God.  So  fhall  virtue,  grounded 
upon  piety,  attain  its  full  ftrength.  Infpired 
with  a  religious  fpirit,  and  guided  by  ra- 
tional principles,  we  fliall  be  enabled  to 
hold  a  fteady  courfe  through  this  mixe3 
region  of  pleafure  and  pain,  of  hopes  and 
fears ;  until  the  period  arrive,  when  that 
cloud,  which  the  prefent  vanity  of  the  world 
throws  over  human  affairs,  fhall  entirely 
difappear,  and  eternal  light  be  difFufed  over 
all  the  works  and  ways  of  God. 
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SERMON     Vlir. 

On   DEATH. 


Psalm  xxiil.  4. 


Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the 
Jhadoiv  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil ;  for 
thou  art  with  me ;    thy  rod  and  thy  faff 
they  comfort  me. 

THIS  Pfalm  exhibits  the  pleafing  pic-   s E R  M. 
ture  of  a  pious  man  rejoicing  in  the  .    ^^^^'  ^ 
goodnefs  of  Heaven.     He  looks  arotind  him 
on  his  ftate,   and  his  heart  overilows  with- 
gratitude.     When  he  reviews  the  paft  part- 
of  his  life,    he   coatcrnplates   God    as-  his 
fdepherd^  njvbo   hath  made  him  lie  doivn  in 
gresH  pafuresy    and  led.  him  beftde  the  fill 
'waters.     When  he  cdnfiders  the  prefent,  he 
■      '  P  3  beholds 
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s  E  R  M.  beholds  his  divine  benefador  preparing  a 

A/TTT 

table  for  him  in  the  prefence  of  his  enemies^ 
and  making  his  cup'  run  Qver,  W^hen  he 
looks  forward  to  the  future,  he  confides  in 
the  fame  goodnefs,  as  continujng  to  follom 
him  all  the  days  of  his  life^  and  bringing  him 
to  dwell  in  the  houfe  of  the  Lord  for  ever, 
Amidft  thefe  images  of  tranquillity  and  hap- 
pinefs,  one  object  prefents  itfelf,  which  is 
fufficient  to  overcaft  the  minds  and  to  damp 
the  joy  of  the  greateft  part  of  men  ;  that  is, 
the  approach  of  death.  But  on  the  Pfalmift 
it  produced  no  fuch  effeft.  \yith  perfedl 
compofure  an^  ferenity  he  looks  forward  to 
the  time  when  he  is  to  pafs  through  the 
valley  ofthefhadow  of  death.  The  profpedt, 
inftead  of  dejeding  him,  appear^  to  heigh|:eii 
his  triumph,  by  tjiat  fecurjty  whic^  the  pre- 
fence of  his  almighty  guardian  afforded  hi;ii. 
/  will  fear  no  evil,  for  thou  art  with  me : 
and  purfuing  the  allufion  with  which  he 
hid  begun,  exults  in  the  hope  that  the  fhep- 
herdwho  had  hitherto  conducted  him,  would 
fupport  him  with  his  faj^y  while  he  palfed 
through  that  .dark  and  perilous  region,  an4 
i^m^iu     '  f  ^  with 
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with  his  rod,  or  paftoral  crook,  would  guard  s  E  R  M. 
him  from  every  danger.  ^     ^  \ 

Such  is  the  haf^y  diftindion  whicli 
good  men  enjoy^  in  a  fituation  the  moft 
formidable  to  human  nature.  That  threat- 
ening fpetStre  which  appalls  others,  carries 
no  terrour  to  them.  While  worldly  men 
are  juftly  faid  through  fear  of  Death  to  be 
all  their  life-thne  fubjeSl  to  bondage^  to  the 
righteous  only  it  belongs  to  look  on  death, 
and  fmile.  Since  then  it  is  in  the  }X)wer  of 
religion  to  confer  upon  us  fo  high  a  pri- 
vilege, let  us  adventure  to  contemplate 
ileadily  this  laft  foe  whom  we  muft  all  en- 
counter. Let  us  confider  what  death  is  in 
itfelf,  and  by  what  means  good  men  are 
enabled  to  meet  it  with  fortitude.  Though 
the  fubje(3:  may  be  reckoned  gloomy,  it 
muft  be  admitted  to  be  interefting.  The 
clofe  of  life  is  a  folemn  and  important 
event,  to  which  every  wife  man  will  have> 
regard  in  the  general  tenour  of  his  condud. 
No  one  can  ad:  his  part  with  propriety, 
who  confiders  not  how  it  is  to  terminate ; 
aft4  to  exclude  from  our  thoughts  what  we 
P  4  c^pnot 
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SERM.  cannot  prevent  from  adually  taking  place, 
is  the  refuge  of  none  but  the  timorous  and 
weak.  We  are  more  encouraged  to  enter 
on  this  meditation,  by  refleding  on  the  fu- 
periour  advantages  which,  as  Chriftians, 
we  enjoy  for  overcoming  the  fear  of  death, 
beyond  that  holy  man  whofe  fentiment  is 
now  before  us.  Thofe  great  objeds,  which 
he  beheld  through  the  medium  of  types 
and  figures,  are  clearly  revealed  to  us.  That 
difpenfation  of  grace,  which  in  his  days 
began  to  open,  is  now  completed.  That  life 
and  immortality,  which  then  only  dawned 
on  the  world,  have  now  fhope  forth  with 
full  light  and  fplendour. 

Death  may  be  confidered  in  three 
views  :  as  the  feparation  of  the  foul  from 
the  body  ;  as  the  conclufion  of  the  prefent 
life ;  as  the  entrance  into  a  new  ftate  of 
exiiftence.  In  the  firft  view,  it  is  regarded 
as  painful  and  agonizing.  In  the  fecond, 
it  is  melancholy  and  dejeding.  In  the 
third,  it  is  awful  and  alarming.  One  of  the 
firft  enquiries  which  occurs  concerning  it  is, 

for 
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for  what  purpofes  it  was  clothed  with  all  SERM. 

VIII. 
thefe  tcrrours?  Why,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  gracious  Being,  the  termination 
of  life  was  loaded  with  fo  much  forrow  and 
diftrefs  ?  We  know  that,  in  confequence  of 
the  fall,  death  was  inflided  as  punifhment 
upon  the  human  race.  But  no  unneceflary 
feverities  are  ever  exercifed  by  God ;  and 
the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  the  divine  plan 
will  be  much  illuftrated,  by  obferving  that 
all  the  formidable  circumftanccs  which  at- 
tend death  are,  in  the  prefent  fituatlon  of 
mankind,  abfolutely  requifite  to  the  pro- 
per government  of  the  world.  The  ter- 
rours  of  death  are,  in  fa^l,  the  great  guar- 
dians of  life.  They  excite  in  every  indivi- 
dual that  defire  of  felf-prefervation,  which 
is  nature's  firft  law.  Thev  reconcile  him 
to  bearing  the  diftrefles  of  life  with  patience. 
They  prompt  him  to  undergo  its  ufeful 
and  neceflary  labours  with  alacrity ;  and 
they  reftrain  him  from  many  of  thofe  evil 
courfes  by  which  his  fafety  would  be  en- 
dangered. While  they  are  in  fo  many  re- 
ipeds  beneficial  to  the  individual,  they  are, 

at 
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s  ERM.  at  the  fame  time,  the  fafeguard  of  focicty. 
If  death  were  not  dreaded  and  abhorred  as 
;t  is  by  men,  no  public  order  could  be  pre- 
jferved  in  the  world.  The  fword  of  autho- 
rity were  lifted  up  in  vain.  The  ikndions 
of  law  would  lofe  their  efFed.  The  fcaf- 
fold  and  the  executioner  would  be  derided ; 
And  the  violent  left  to  trample  unreftrained 
on  the  rights  of  the  peaceful.  If,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  reftraints  which  felf-preferva- 
tion  impofes,  fociety  is  fo  often  difturbed 
by  the  crimes  of  the  wicked,  what  a  fcene 
of  confufion  would  it  become,  if  capital 
punifhments,  which  are  the  laft  refource 
of  government,  were  of  no  influence  to 
deter  offenders  ? 

For  fuch  important  ends  the  conclufion 
of  life  has,  by  the  appointment  of  Provi^ 
dence,  been  made  an  awful  object.  The 
valley  of  death  has  been  planted  with  ter- 
^ours  to  the  apprehenfion  of  men.  Here, 
as  in  many  other  inftances,  what  feemed 
at  firft  to  arraign  the  goodnefs  of  the  Deity, 
is  upon  enquiry  found  to  confirm  it.  But 
though,  for  thq  mofl  falutary  pyrpofes,  it 

was 
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Wf^  JT^qulfite  tjbat  the  fear  of  death  fhould  S  E  R  M. 
l?e  a  powerfid  .principle  in  human  nature,  ._  '^ 
yet,  like  aiijr  pther  propenfities,  it  is  apt, 
when  ieft  to  itCelf,  t;o  run  into  excefs.  Over 
many  it  ufurps  fuch  an  afcendant  as  to 
debafe  their  charader,  and  to  defeat  the 
chief  ends  of  living.  To  preferve  it  within 
fuch  bounds  that  it  fhall  not  interrupt  us  u). 
performing  the  proper  offices  and  duties 
of  life,  is  the  diftindion  of  the  brave  ii>an  ' 
abpve  the  coward ;  and  to  furmount  it  ia 
fuch  a  degree  thajc  it  fhall  not,  even  in  nea?: 
profpeil,  deje<9;  our  fpirit,  or  trouble  our 
peace,  is  the  great  preference  which  virtue 
enjoys  above  guilt.  It  has  been  the  ftudy 
cf  the  wife  and  refle£ting,  in  every  age,  to 
attain  this  fteadinefs  of  mind.  Philofophy 
purfued  it  as  its  chjef  objed  ;  and  profeiTed, 
that  the  great  end  of  its  difcipline  was,  to 
enable  its  votaries  to  conquer  the  fear  of 
death.  Let  us  then,  before  w^e  have  re^ 
courfe  to  the  more  powerful  aid  of  religion, 
hearken  for  a  little  to  what  reafon  has  fiig- 
gefted  on  this  fubjedt.  Her  affiftance  may, 
perhaps,  be  not  entirely  defpicable ;  and 
I  though 
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S  E  R  M.  though  the  armour  which  fhe  offers,  be  not 
completely  of  proof,  it  may  ferve,  how- 
ever, to  turn  afide,  or  to  blunt,  fome  of 
the  fhafts  which  are  aimed  againft  us  by  the 
laft  foe. 

After  this  manner  fhe  may  be  fuppofed 
to  addrefs  mankind,  in  order  to  reconcile 

them  to  their  fate. Children  of  men! 

it  is  well  known  to  you,  that  you  are  a 
mortal  race.  Death  is  the  law  of  your 
nature,  the  tribute  of  your  being,  the  debt 
which  all  are  bound  to  pay.  On  thefe 
terms  you  received  life,,  that  you  fhould  be 
ready  to  give  it  up,  when  Providence  calls 
you  to  make  room  for  others,  who,  in  like 
manner,  when  their  time  is  come,  fhall 
follow  you.  He  who  is  unwilling  to  fub- 
mit  to  death  when  Keavcn  decrees  it,  de- 
ferves  not  to  have  lived.  You  might  as 
reafonably  complain,  that  you  did  not  live 
before  the  time  appointed  for  your  coming 
into  the  world,  as  lament  that  you  are  not 
to  live  longer,  when  the  period  of  your 
quitting  it  is  arrived.  What  divine  Provi- 
dence 
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dence  hath  made  necefTary,  human  pru-  S  E  R  M. 
.dence  ought  to  comply  with  cheerfully.  ^  -,-'_■ 
Submit  at  any  rate  you  muft  ;  and  is  it  not 
much  better  to  follow  of  your  own  accord, 
th^n .  to  be  dragged  reludantly,  and  by 
force  ?  What  privilege  have  you  to  plead, 
or  what  reafon  to  urge,  why  you  fhould 
poflefs  an  exemption  from  the  common 
doom  ?  All  things  around  you  are  mortal 
and  perifhing.  Cities,  ftates,  and  empires 
have  their  period  fet.  The  poudeft  monu- 
ments of  human  art  moulder  into  duft. 
Even  the  works  of  nature  wax  old  and 
decay.  In  the  midft  of  this -univerfal  ten- 
ancy to  change,  could  you  expecCl  that  to 
your  frame  alone ,  a  permanent  duration 
fhould  be  given  ?  All  who  have  gone  be- 
fore you,  have  fubmitted  to  the  ftroke  of 
death.  All  who  are  to  come  after  you, 
flia.ll  undergo  the  fame  fate.  The  great 
and  the  good,  the  prince  and  the  peafant, 
the  renowned  and  the  obfcurc,  travel  alike 
the  road  which  leads  to  the  grave.  At 
the  moment  when  you  expire,  thoufands 
throughout  the  world  Ihall,  together  with 

you. 
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SERM.  y^a,  W  yielding  up  theiF«?eaf!f;'^''^C^ 
tliat  be  heild  a  great  calamity  whibfi '  is'cbni^ 
mon  to  you  with  every  thing  that  lives  oti 
earth  ;  which  is  ah  event  as  much  accord- 
ing to  the  courfe  of  nature,  as  it  is  th'kt 
leaves  fhould  fall  in  autumn^  or  that  fruit 
fhould  drop  from  the  tree  when  it  is  fully 

ripe  ?  -  r--  -n'.  .;..■  f,f.V^-»>H-, 

The  pain  of  death  cannot  be  very  long, 
and  is  probably  lels  fevere  than  what  you 
have  at  other  times  experienced.  The  pomp 
of  death  is  more  terrifying  than  death  itfelf. 
It  is  to  the  weaknefs  of  imagination  that  it 
owes  its  chief  power  of  dejedting  your  fjpi- 
rits ;  for  when  the  force  of  th6  mind  li 
rouzed,  there  is  almoft  no  paflion  in  Our  na* 
ture  but  what  has  ihowed  itfelf  able  to  ovef- 
come  the  fear  of  death.  Honour  has  defieti 
death;  love  has  defpifed  it ;  (hame has rufh- 
ed  upon  it ;  revenge  has  difregarded  it ;  grief 
athoufand  times  has  wifhed  for  its  appfoadH; 
I§  it  not  ftrange  that  reafon  and  virtue  caii- 
n6t  give  you  ftrength  to  furmount  that  fear, 
which,  even  in  feeble  minds,  fo  many  paf- 
fions  have  conquered  ?  What  inconfiftency 
■■:'     ■  is 
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m  tKere  in  compkininff  fo  ittiidi  6f  the  evils  s  E  R  M; 

r  .  VIII. 

of  life,  and  being  at  the  fame  time  fo  afraid 
of  what  is  to  terminate  them  all  ?  Who  can 
tell  whether  his  future  life  might  not  teem 
with  difafters  and  miferies,  as  yet  unknown, 
were  it  to  be  prolonged  accx)rding  to  his 
wifh  ?  At  any  rate,  is  it  defirable  to  draw 
life  out  to  the  laft  dregs,  and  to  Wait  till  old 
age  pour  upon  you  its  whole  ftore  of  difeafes 
and  forrows  \  You  lament  that  you  are  to 
die ;  but  did  you  view  your  fituation  pro- 
perly, you  would  have  much  greater  caufe 
to  lament  if  you  were  chained  to  this  life 
for  two  or  three  hundred  years,  without 
poffibility  of  releafe.  Expe£b  therefore 
calmly  that  which  is  natural  in  itfelf,  and 
which  muft  be  fit,  becauie  it  is  the  ap- 
pointment of  Heaven.  Perform  your  duty 
as  a  good  fubjed:  of  the  Deity,  during  the 
time  allotted  you ;  and  rejoice  that  a 
period  is  fixed  for  your  difmiffion  from  the 
prelent  warfare.  Remember  that  the  fla- 
vifh  dread  of  death  deftroys  all  the  comfort 
of  that  life  which  you  feek  to  preferve. 
Better  to  undergo  the  flroke  of  death  at 

once. 
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S  E  R  M.  once,  than  to  live  in  perpetual  mlieiy  froni 

the  fear  of  dying.  ...;- i  „     ,/ 

Such  difcourfes  as  thefe  are  fpecious  at 
lead,  and  plaufible.     The  arguments  are  not 
■without  ftrength,  and  ought  to  produce  fome 
efFeft  on  a  confiderate  refleding  mind.     But 
it  is  to  be  fufpe61:ed  that  their  effedt  will  be 
chiefly  felt  when  the  mind  is  calm  and  at 
eafe  5  rather  when  fpeculating  upon  death, 
at  a   diftance,   than  when  behold jng  it  at 
hand.     When  the  critical  monient  arrives 
which  places  the  anxious,  trembling  foul  on 
the  borders  of  an  unknown  world,  reafon- 
ings  drawn  from   neceffity  and  propriety 
will  be  of  fmall  avail  to  quiet  its  alarms.     In 
order  to  afford  relief,  you  muft  give  it  hope  ; 
yqu  rnuft  promife  it  prote(Slion  ;    you  mull, 
offer  fomewhat  on  which  it  can  lay  hold  fpr^ 
fupport,    amidft  the  ftruggles  of  labouring 
nature.       Hence  the  great  importance  o£ 
thofe  difcoveries  which  revelation  has  made, 
and  of  thofe  principles  with  which  it  fortifies 
the  heart.     To  the  confideratlon  of  thefe  let- 
us  next  proceed,  and  obferve  their  fuperiour 
•-   ^  8  efficacy 
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Efficacy  for  furmounting  the  fear  of  deathi   ^  ^^^* 
In  order  to  judge  of  their  importance,  it 
Vf'iW  be  proper  to  take  a  view  of  death  in 
each  of  thofe  lights  in  which  it  appears  moft 
formidable  to  mankind. 

It  may  be  confidered,  firft,  as  the  ter-* 
triination  df  our  prefent  exiftence  ;  the  final 
period  of  all  its  joys  and  hopes.  The  con-^ 
eluding  fcene  of  any  courfe  of  a£tion  in 
which  we  have  been  engaged  with  pleafure, 
even  the  laft  fight  of  obje£l:s  which  we  have 
been  long  accuftomed  to  behold,  feldont 
fails  of  ftriking  the  mind  with  painful  re-» 
gret.  How  many  circumftances  will  concur 
to  heighten  that  regret,  when  the  time  comes 
of  our  bidding  an  eternal  adieu  to  the  light 
of  day ;  to  every  purfuit  which  had  occU- 
J)ied  our  attention  as  citizens  of  the  world  ; 
and  to  every  friend  and  relation  who  had 
attached  our  hearts  ?  How  dejeding  is  the 
thought  to  the  greateft  part  of  men,  that 
the  fun  ihall  rife,  and  the  feafons  fhall  re- 
turn to  others,  but  no  more  to  them  ;  and 
that,  while  their  neighbours  are  engaged  in 
!   Vol.  II.  Q^  the 
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s  E  R  M.   the  ufual  affairs  of  life,  they  ihall  be  fhut 

XT  TIT  * 

up  in  a  dark  and  lonefome  manfion,  for- 
gotten and  cut  off  from  among  men,  as 
though  they  had  never  been  !  Ifaid^  in  the 
cutting  off  of  my  days^  I  JJoall  go  to  the  gates 
of  the  grave,  lam  deprived  of  the  refidue  of 
my  years.  If  jail  not  fee  the  Lord  again  in 
the  land  of  the  living,  J fhall  behold  man  no 
more  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  "^^ 

Let  us  now  obferve,  that  the  dejection 
into  which  we  are  apt  to  fink  at  fuch  a 
jund:ure,  will  bear  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  our  attachment  to  the  objedls  which  we 
leave,  and  to  the  importance  of  thofe  re- 
fources  which  remain  with  us  when  they 
are  gone.  He  who  is  taking  farewel  of  a 
country  through  which  he  had  travelled 
with  fatisfadtion,  and  he  who  is  driven  from 
his  native  land,  with  which  he  had  con- 
nected every  Idea  of  fettlement  and  com- 
fort, will  have  very  different  feelings  at  the 
time  of  departure.  Such  is  the  difference 
which^  at  the  hour  of  death,  takes  place  be- 
tween the  righteous  and  the  ungodly.  The 
*  Ifaiah,  xxxviii.  lo,  ii. 

latter 
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the  prefent  ftate  of  exigence.     His  interefts, 

his  pleafures,  his  expetStations,  all  centered 
here.     He  lived  folely  for  the  enjoyments 
of  this  world.     Dreadful,  therefore,  and  in- 
fupportable  muft  be  that  event  which  fepa- 
rates  him  from  thefe  for  ever.     Whereas  the 
culture  of  religion  had  previoufly  formed 
the  mind  of  a  Chriftian  for  a  calm  and  eafy 
tranfition  from  this  life.     It  had  inftrudted 
him  in  the  proper  eftimate   of  fublunary 
happinefs.     It  had  fet  higher  profpedts  be- 
fore him.     It  had  formed  him  to  a  morel 
refined  tafte  of  enjoyment,   than  what  the 
common    round   of    worldly   amufements 
could   gratify.      It   gave  him  connections 
and  alliances  with  fpiritual  objeds,  which 
are  unknown  to   the  men  of  the  world* 
Hence,  though  he  be  attached  to  life  by  the 
natural  feelings  of  humanity,  he  is  raifed 
above  the  weak  and  unmanly  regret  of  part- 
ing with  it.     He  knew  that  it  was  intended 
as   preparatory  only  to  a  fucceeding  ftate. 
As  foon  as  the  feafon  of  preparation  (hould 
be  finiiliedj  he  expeded  a  removal ;   and 
0^2  when 
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S  E  R  M.  wheu  Providence  gives  the  fignal,  he  bids 
VIII  .  . 

adieu  to  the  world  with  compofed  refolu- 

tion  and  undifturbed  heart. — -What  though 
death  interrupt  him  in  the  middle  of  his 
defigns,  and  break  ofF  the  plans  which  he 
had  formed  of  being  ufefuL  to  his  family 
and  the  world  ?  All  thefe  he  leaves  with 
tranquillity  in  the  hands  of  that  Providence 
to  which  he  has  ever  been  accuftomed  to 
iook  up  with  refignation;  which  governed 
the  world  wifely  and  gracioufly  before  he 
exiiled  ;  and  which  he  knows  will  continue 
to  govern  it  with  equal  wifdom  and  benig- 
nity when  he  fhall  be  in  it  no  more.     The 
time   of  his  departure  was  not  left  to  his 
own  choice;  but  he  believes  it  to  be  the 
moft  proper,  becaufe  it  is  the  time  chofen 
by  Him  who  cannot  err.     Honourable  age 
is  not  that  which  Jlandetb  in  length  of  time^ 
nor    that    which    is    meafiircd    by   number 
qf  years.     But  wifdom  is  the  grey  hair  to 
man ;    and  an  unfpotted  life    is    old  age  *, 
When  he  beholds  his  friends  and  relations 
mourning  around  him,  his  heart  may  melt^ 

♦  Wifd.  of  Selomon,  iv.  8,  9. 

■^'^  .      ^  but 
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^ut  will  riot  be  overpowered  ;   for  it  Is  re-   S  E  R  M. 


lleved  by  the  thought  that  he  is  bidding 
them  only  a  temporary,  not  an  eternal  fare-» 
wel.  He  commends  them,  in  the  mean 
time,  to  the  bleffing  of  that  God  whom  he 
Jias  ferved  j  and  while  he  is  parting  from 
them,  he  hears  a  voice  which  fooths  his 
fpirit  with  thofe  comforting  words.  Leave 
thy  fatherlefs  childre?t ;  /  will  prefer ve  them 
(ilive;  and  let  thy  widow  triijl  i?t  mc*^ 

But  death  is  more  than  the  conclufion 
of  human  life.  It  is  the  gate  which,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  clofes  on  this  world,  opens 
into  eternity.  Under  this  view,  it  has  often 
been  the  fubjeft  of  terrour  to  the  ferious 
and  reflecting.  The  traniition  they  were 
about  to  make  was  awful.  Before  them  lay 
a  vaft  undifcovered  region,  from  whofe 
bounds  no  traveller  eyer  returned  to  bring 
information  of  the  reception  which  he  found, 
or  of  the  objed:s  which  he  met  with  there. 
The  firft  conception  which  fuggefts  itfelf  is, 
that  the  difembodied  fpirit  is  to  appear  be- 

•  Jercm.  xlix.  u, 

0^3  f^^^ 
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SERM.  fore  its  Creator,  who  is  then  to  ad 'as  it»^ 
Judge,  The  ftrid  iiiquifition  which  it ;mu(i: 
\mdergo,  the  impartial  doom  which  it  rauft> 
Ijiear  pronounced,  and  the  unalterable  ftate, 
to  which  it  fliall  be  affigned,  are  awful 
forms  rifmg  before  the  imagination.  They 
are  ideas  which  confcience  forces  upon  all. 
Mankind  can  neither  avoid  confidering 
themfelves  as  accountable  creatures,  nor 
avoid  viewing  death  as  the  feafon  when 
their  account  is  to  be  given.  Such  a  fenti- 
ITient  is  with  moft  men  the  fource  of  dread  ; 
with  all  men,  of  anxiety.  Tq  a  certain  de- 
gree a  good  confcience  will  convey  comfort. 
The  reflection  on  a  well-fpent  life  makes  a 
wide  difference  between  the  laft  moments  of 
the  righteous  and  the  fmner.  But  whofe 
confcience  is  fo  clear  as  to  flrike  him  with 
XiO  remorfe  ?  Whofe  righteoufnefs  is  fo  un- 
blemifhed  as  to  abide  the  fcrutiny  of  the 
great  fearcher  of  hearts?  Who  dares  reft  his 
everlafting  fate  upon  his  perfe<51;  conformity 
to  the  rule  of  duty  .throughout  the  whole  of 
his  life  ?      ,uT  ,:-  t!  '  : 

We  mufl  not  judge  of  the  fentiments  of 
jaen  at  the  approach  of  death  by  their  or- 
dinary 
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dinary  train  of  thought  in  the  days  of  health  S  E  R  M. 
and  eafe.  Their  views  of  moral  conduO: 
are  then,  too  generally,  fuperficial ;  flight  ex- 
cufes  fatisfy  their  minds,  and  the  avocations 
of  life  prevent  their  attention  from  dwelling 
long  on  difagreeable  fubjedls.  But  when 
altogether  withdrawn  from  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  they  are  left  to  their  own  reflections 
on  pafl  condu(Sl: ;  with  their  fpirits  enfeebled 
by  difeafe,  and  their  minds  imprefTcd  with 
the  terrours  of  an  invifible  region  ;  the  mofl 
refolute  are  apt  to  defpond,  and  even  the 
virtuous  are  in  danger  of  fmking  under  the 
remembrance  of  their  errours  and  frailties. 
The  trembling  mind  cafts  every  where 
around  an  anxious  exploring  eye  after  any 
power  that  can  uphold,  any  mercy  that  will 
fhield  and  fave  it.  And  accordingly  we  fee 
how  eagerly  every  device  has  been  embraced 
which  fuperftition  could  invent  in  various 
countries,  for  quieting  the  alarms  of  the 
departing  fpirit. 

Here  appears  the  great  importance  of 
thofe  difcoveries  which  Chriftianity  has  made 
Goncerning  the  government  of  the  univerfe. 

0.4  It 
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S  E  R  M.  It  difplays  the  enfigns  of  grace  and  cle- 
mency. It  reveals  the  Almighty  not  as  a 
creator  only  and  a  judge,  but  as  a  compafe 
fionate  parent,  'who  knows  our  frame  ^  wba 
remembers  ive  are  dujiy  who  pities  us  'as  afa^ 
therpitieth  his  children ;  and  with  whom  there 
is  forgivenefs^  that  he  may  be  loved  as  well 
as  feared.  Thefe  general  views,  however, 
of  the  divine  adminiftration  would  not 
have  been  fufficient  to  give  full  relief,  if 
they  had  not  been  confirmed  by  certain  de- 
cilive  fadts,  to  which  the  mind  can.  appeal 
amidft  all  its  doubts  and  fears.  Two  fuch 
fadts  the  gofpel  holds  forth  to  us,  particu- 
larly adapted  to  the  fituation  of  human  na- 
ture in  its  greateft  extremity ;  the  atone-^ 
ment,  and  the  interceflion  of  Chrift.  There 
13  ho  fentiment  more  natural  to  men  than 
this,  that  guilt  muft  be  expiated  by  fufFer- 
ing.  'AH  government  is  founded  on  the 
principle,  that  public  juftice  requires  com- 
penfation  for  crimes ;  and  all  religions  pro- 
ceed upon  the  belief,  that,  in  order  to  the 
pardon  of  the  fmner,  atonement  muft  be 
fnade  to  the  juftice  qf  heaven.  Hence  the 
/Hi."  endlefs 
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€ndlefs  variety  of  facrifices,   vidims,   and  SERM, 
expiations  which  have  filled  the  earth.   The  * 

great  facrifice  which  our  Redeemer  offered 
for  guilt,  coincides  with  thefe  natural  fen- 
timents  of  mankind  in  giving  eafe  to  the 
heart.  It  ftiows  us  the  forfeit  of  guilt  paid 
by  a  divine  perfonage  in  our  behalf;  and 
allows  us  to  look  up  to  the  Governor  of 
the  world,  as  merciful  to  the  guilty  in  con- 
fiflency  with  juflice  and  order.  But  flill 
fome  anxiety  might  remain  concerning  the 
extenfion  of  that  mercy  to  our  own  cafe  in 
particular.  An  invifible  fovereign  is  ai^ 
awful  idea ;  almighty,  unknown  power  is 
always  formidable,  and  would  be  ready  to 
overwhelm  the  fpirit  of  the  feeble,  were  not 
an  interceflbr  with  tl^at  fovereign  revealed. 
This  interceflbr  is  one  who  lived  and  adted 
in  our  own  nature;  who  not  only  knows, 
but  who  experienced  our  frailty ;  who  has 
all  the  feelings  of  a  brother  for  human  in- 
firmity and  diftrefs ;  who  himfelf  palTed 
through  that  valley  of  the  Jhadoiv  of  death 
which  is  now  opening  on  us  ;  to  whofe 
powerful  mediation  with  his  Father  we  have 

every 
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$  E  R  M.   every  encouragement  to  commit  the  charge 
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of  our  departing  fpirit. — Such  is  the  provi- 
fion  which  Chriftianity  has  made  for  com^ 
forting  the  laft  hours  of  man.  The  atone*^  ■ 
ment,  and  the  interceffion  of  Chrift,  are  the 
refuge  of  the  penitent  fmner,  ahd  the  con- 
folation  of  the  faint.  By  their  means  the 
throne  of  the  univerfe  is  encircled  with 
mercy.  The  cloud  which  hung  ove¥  the 
invifible  world  begins  to  be  difperfed  ;  and 
hope  brightens  through  the  gloom. 

But  what  completes  the  triumph  of  good 
men  over  death  is,  the  profpe^t  of  eternal 
felicity.  This  was  the  great  objedt  after 
which  all  nations  have  fighed,  as  the  only 
complete  remedy  both  of  the  miferies  of  life 
and  the  fears  of  death.  On  this,  the  learned 
and  the  ignorant,  the  civilized  and  the  fa- 
vage  tribes  of  mankind  bent  their  longing 
eyes  ;  eagerly  grafping  at  every  argument, 
and  fondly  indulging  every  hope,  that  could 
promife  them  a  propitious  Deity,  and  the 
prolongation  of  exiftence  in  a  happier  ftate. 
But  beyond  wifhes  and  feeble  expedations, 

the 
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the  light  of  nature  could  hardly  reach,  SERM.. 
Even  the  moft  cultivated,  philofophical  mind 
was,  at  the  hour  of  dlfTolution,  left  in  pain- 
ful fufpence.  Chriftianity  h^a  put  an  end 
to  all  hefitation  and  doubt  on  this  important 
fubjed:.  It  has  drawn  afide  the  veil  through 
which  reafon  cffaycd  to  penetrate;  and  has 
difplayed  to  full  view  the  future  dwellings 
of  the  fpirits  of  the  juft,  the  manfions  of 
everlafling  reft,  i/je  city  of  the  living  God. 
Not  only  has  it  informed  us  that  a  ftate  of 
perfe(ft  felicity  is  prepared  for  the  righteous, 
but  it  has  added  to  this  information  a  variety 
of  circumftances  which  render  that  ftate 
fgnfible  to  our  imagination,  and  encouraging 
to  our  hopes.  It  reprefents  it  as  fully  fe- 
cured  by  the  gracious  undertaking  of  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  It  defcribes  it  as  an 
inheritance^  to  which  he  has  given  his  fol- 
lowers a  right  and  title.  He  is  faid  to  have 
taken  poiTeflion  of  it  in  their  name.  Ke 
rofe  from  the  grave  as  the  Jirji  fruits  of  them 
thatfeep\  and  under  the  character  of  their 
fore-runner^  entered  into  the  heavenly  re- 
gions.    /  am  the  refurreStion  and  the  life. 
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S  E  R  M.  lie  that  believe tb  on  me,  though  he  were  ^eaif^ 
yetjldall  he  live.  I  give  unto  my  Jheep  etef-^ 
nal  life,  I  afcend  to  my  Father  and  your 
Father,  to  my  God  and  your  God'^,  '  ^  '^ . 
Hence,  to  thofe  who  have  lived  a  vh*- 
Itiious  life,  and  who  die  in  the  faith  of 
Chrift,  the  whole  afped:  of  4eath  is  changed. 
Death  is  to  them  no  longer  the  tyrant  who 
approaches  with  his  iron  rod,  but  the  mef- 
fenger  who  brings  the  tidings  of  life  and 
liberty.  The  profpe£ls  which  open  to  them 
cheer  their  minds.  Even  in  the  valley  of" 
death's  fhade,  green  pajiures  appear  to  rife. 
They  view  themfelves  as  going  forth,  not 
to  lie  filent  and  folitary  in  the  d^knefs  of 
the  grave,  not  to  wander  forfaken  in  the 
wide  deferts  of  the  univerfe,  not  even  to 
pafs  into  a  region  where  they  are  altogether 
ftrangers  and  unknown}  but  to  enter  on  a 
land,  new  indoed  to  fight,  but  by  faith  and 
hope  frequented  long  before  ;  where  they 
fhall  continue  to  be  under  the  charge  of  him 
who  hath  hitherto  been  their  guardian,  be 
re-united  to.  many  of  their  ancient  and  be- 

.    t  John,  xi.  2C.  XX.  17. 
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loved  friends, ;  and  admitted  to  join  the  hi-   S  E  R  M. 
numerable   muttttude^  gathered   out    of  all        ,  _ 
nations ^  ana  tongues y  and  people^  ivbojland 
before  the  throne  of  God.     They  leave  be- 
hind  the  dregs  of  their  nature;  and  ex- 
change this  confined  and  gloomy  apartment 
of  the  univerfe,  for  the  glorious  manfions 
of  their  Father's  houfe.     Bleffed  furely  are 
the  dying  in  this  hope,   and  bleffed  the  dead 
in  this  fruition,  refltng  from  their  labours, 
and  followed  by  their  ivorks.     Good  men 
are  detained  at  prefent  in  the  outer  coiart  oF 
the  temple :    Death  admits  them  into  the 
holy  place.      As  yet  they  fojourn  in  the 
territories  of  pilgrimage  aAd  exile  :  Death 
brings  them  home  to  the   native  land   of 
Spirits.      In  this  world  they  are  divided 
from  one  another,  and   mingled  with  the 
worthlefs  and  the  vile  :   Death  unites  in  one 
affembly  all  the  pure  and  the  juft.     lu  the 
Jight  of  the  univerfe  they  feemed  to  die^  and 
their  departure  was  taken  for  utter  deflruc" 
tlon.     But  they  are  in  peace.     Their  reward 
alfo  is  with  the  Lord^  and  the  care  of  them 

with  the  mofl  high^^ 0  Death!  where 

*  Wifdom  of  Solomon^  iii.  2,  3. — v.  15, 
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S  E  R  M.  is  now  thy  Jl'uig  f  0  Grave  !  ^tvber'e  ts-  thf 
viEloryf  Where  are  the  terrours  with 
which  thou  haft  fo  long  affrighted  the  na- 
tions ?  Where  are  thy  dreary  and  defolate 
domains,  the  haunts  of  fpedres  and  fhades> 
the  abhorred  dwellings  of  darknefs  and 
corruption  ?  At  the  touch  of  the  divine 
rod,  thy  vifionary  horrours  have  fled.  The 
Ipell  is  broken.  The  dawn  of  the  celeftial 
morning  has  difpelled  thy  difmal  gloom  ; 
and,  inftead  of  the  habitations  of  dragons^ 
appears  the  paradife  of  God. 

But  fuppofmg  both  the  regret  of  quit- 
ting life,  and  the  dread  of  entering  into  a 
future  ftate  to  be  overcome,  there  is  ftill 
one  circumftance  which  renders  death  for- 
midable to  many,  that  is,  the  fhock  which 
nature  is  apprehending  to  fuftain  at  the  fe- 
paration  of  the  foul  from  the  body. 
Formidable,  I  admit,  this  may  juftly  ren- 
der it  to  them  whofe  languilhing  fpirits 
have  no  inward  fund  whence  they  can  then 
draw  relief.  Firmnefs  and  ftrength  of 
mind  is  peculiarly  requifite  for  the  fupport 
of  nature  in  its  laft  extremity;    and  that 

ftrength 
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flrength  is  fupplled  by  religion.  The  teftl-  s  E  R  M. 
mony  of  a  good  confcience,  and  the  re- 
membrance of  a  virtuous  Hfe,  a  well- 
grounded  trull  in  the  divine  acceptance,  and 
a  firm  hope  of  future  felicity,  are  principles 
fufficient  to  give  compofure  and  fortitude 
to  the  heart,  even  in  the  midft  of  agony. 
In  what  a  high  degree  they  can  fufpend  or 
alleviate  the  feelings  of  pain,  has  been  fully 
demonftrated  by  the  magnanimous  beha- 
viour of  fuch  as  have  fufFered  death  in  the 
caufe  of  confcience  and  religion.  How 
often  has  the  world  beheld  them  advancing 
to  meet  that  fuppofed  king  of  terrours,  not 
with  calmnefs  only,  but  with  joy;  raifed 
by  divine  profpe(3:s  and  hopes  into  an  en- 
tire negledt  and  contempt  of  bodily  fuffer- 
ing? 

It  is  not  without  reafon  that  a  peculiar' 
affiftance  from  heaven  is  looked  for  by  good 
men  at  the  hour  of  death.  As  they  are 
taught  to  believe,  that  in  all  the  emergen- 
cies of  their  life  divine  goodnefs  has  watched 
over  them,  they  have  ground  to  conclude, 
that  at  the  laft  it  will  not  forfake  them;  but 
,     '.    .  that, 
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s  E  R  M.  thatj  at  the  feafon  when  its  aid  is  moft 
needed,  it  Ihall  be  moft  liberally  commu- 
nicated. Accordingly,  a  perfuafion  fo  con- 
gruous to  the  benignity  and  compaffion  of 
the  Father  of  mercies  has  been  the  comfort 
of  pious  men  in  every  age.  My  Jlejh  and 
my  heart  faileth ;  but  God  is  the  Jlrength  of 
my  heart*  In  the  valley  of  the  Jhadoiu  of 
death  I  will  fear  no  evily  for  thou  art  with 
me.  When  the  rod  and  faff  of  this  Shepherd 
of  Ifrael  are  held  forth  to  his  expiring  fer- 
vantSj  declining  nature  needs  no  other  fup- 
port.  The  fecret  influence  of  his  reviving 
fpirit  is  fufficient  for  their  confolation  and 
ftrength,  while  the  painful  ftruggle  with 
mortality  lafts;  till  at  length,  when  the 
moment  arrives  that  the  fiver  cord  miifi  be 
loofed^  and  the  golden  bowl  be  broken;^  their 
Almighty  Protedor  carries  off  the  immortal 
fpirit  unhurt  by  the  fall  of  its  earthly  taber- 
nacle, and  places  it  in  a  better  manfion. — » 
How  refpedtable  and  happy  is  fuch  a  con- 
clufion  of  human  life,  when  one  in  this 
manner  quits  the  ftage  of  time,  honoured 
and  fupporte^  with  the  prefence  of  his 
;:''  4  Creator, 
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Creator,  and  enjoying,  till  the  laft  moment  ^ySj^* 
of  refle<Slion,  the  pleafmg  thought,  that  he 
nas  not  lived  in  vain  I  I  have  fought  a  good 
Jight ;  /  have  Jitiijloed  my  coiirfe ;  /  have  kept 
the  faith.  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me 
a  crown  of  righteoifftefs^  ivhich  the  Lord  the 
righteous  judge  JJoaii  give  me  at  that  day  *. 

After  the  view  which  we  have  taken 
of  the  advantages  pofTefled  by  good  men  for 
bvercoming  the  fears  of  death,  the  firft  fen- 
timent  which  Ihould  arife  iii  our  minds  is 
gratitude  to  Heaven  for  the  hopes  which 
we  enjoy  by  means  of  the  Chriftian  reli- 
gion. How  depreifed  and  calamitous  was 
the  human  condition,  as  long  as  the  terrouf 
of  death  hung,  like  a  dark  cloud,  over  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  ;  when,  after  all  the 
toils  of  life,  the  rhelanclioly  filence  of  the 
grave  appeared  finally  to  clofe  the  fcene  of 
exiftence  ;  or,  if  a  future  flate  opened  be^ 
hind  it,  that  ftate  teemed  with  all  thofe 
forms  of  horrour  which  confcious  guilt 
could  fuggeil  to  a  terrified   imagination  \ 

-    *  2  Tim.  iv.  j,  8. 

,  Vol.  ir.  R  ■  The 


SE^RM.  The  happleft  change  which  ever  tbdk  ^Fae^ 
in  the  circumftances  of  the  human  rac^j'iid' 
thiat  -produced  by  the  difcoveries  with  whicH 
we  are  bkffed  concerning  the  goverrwhenf 
of  the  univerfe,  the  redemption  C)f  the  world,, 
and  the  future  deftinatit>^n  of  man.     How 
much  dignity  is  thereby  added'  to  the  hu- 
man character  and"  ftate !   What  Hght  and 
cheerfuhiefs  m  introduced  into  our  abode  1 
What  eternal  praife  is  due  to   Him  who^ 
accordhig  to  JjIs  abundant  mercy ^  bath  tegot^ 
ten  US  again  into  a  lively  hope^  by  the  rejur^' 
redihn  of  yefus  Chrijl  from  the  dead^  to  an 
inheritance  incorruptible^  undefled^  and  thai 
fadeth  trot  wway^  refervcd  in  heaven  ? 

*Tiii'  next  efFe(!t  wMdi  tfe'  fubje^t  we 
have  confidered  fhould  produce,  is  an  ear- 
ned defire  to  acquire  thafe  advantages  which 
good  men  enjt)y  at  their  death-i  The  road 
which  leads  to^  them  is  plain  and  obvious. 
A  peaceful  and  happy  death  is,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Heaven,  conneQed  with  a* 
holy  and  virtuous  life.  Let  us  renounce 
criminal  purfuits  and  pleafures ;  let  us  fear 
**  God 
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God  and  keep  his  commandments:  let  us   serm. 

.         .  vtli. 

hold  faith  and  a  good  confcience^ .  if  we  hope 

for  comfort  at  bur  laft  hour.  To  prepare 
for  this  lafi  hour,  ie very  wife  man  fhouUi 
confider  as  his  moft  important  concern. 
Death  may  juftly  be  held  the  teft  of  life. 
Let  a  man  have  fupported  his  character 
with  iefteem  and  applaufe,  as  long  as  he 
aded  on  the  bufy  ftage  of  the  world,  if  at 
the  end  .he  finks  into  dejedion  and  terrour, 
all  his  former  honour  is  effaced ;  he  departs 
under  the  imputation  of  either  a  guilty  con- 
fciencc,  or  a  pufiUanimous  mind.  In  the 
bther  parts  of  human  condUdt,  difguife  and 
fubtlety  may  impofe  on  the  world  ;  but 
feldom  can  artifice  be  fupported  in  the  hour 
of  death.  The  mafk  mofl  commonly  falls 
bf^  and  the  genuine  charad:er  appears. 
When  we  behold  the  fcene  of  life  clofed 
with  proper  compofure  and  dignity,  we  na- 
turally infer  integrity  and  fortitude.  We 
are  led  to  believe  that  divine  afliflance  fup- 
ports  the  foul,  and  we  prefage  its  tranfition 
into  a  happier  raanfion.  Mark  the perfedl 
R  2  man^ 


■*44  O/i  i)catK 

S  E  R  M.    man,  and  behold  the  tipnght ;  for  the  end  of 
that  man  is  peace  *.  *   •  . 

■  1. 

The  laft  Inflrudlon  which  our  fubje<3: 
points  out,  refped:s  the  manner  in  which  a 
wile  and  good  man  ought  to  ftand  affcded 
towards  life  and  death.     He  ought  not  to 
be  feverely  attached  to  the  one.     He  ha« 
no  reafon  abje(flly  to  dread  the  other.     Life 
is  the  gift  of  God,,  which  he  may  juftly 
cherilh  and  hold  dear..     Nay,  he  rs  bound 
by  all-  fair  means  to  guard  and  preferve  it, 
that  he  niay  continue  to  be  ufeful  in  that 
poft  of  duty  where  Providence  has  placed 
him.     But  there  are   higher  principles  to 
which  the  love  of  Kfe  fhould  remain  fub- 
ordinate.      Wherever   rdigion,  virtue,    or 
true  honour,  call  him  forth  to  danger,  life 
ought  to  be  hazarded  without  fear.     There 
is    a   generous  contempt  of  death   which 
fhoukV  diftinguifli  thofe  who  live  and  walk 
by  the  faith  of  immortality.     This  is  the 
Tource  of  courage  in  a  Chriftiani     His  be- 

•  Pialra  xxxvU*  37, 

%  r   >T  haviour 
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havipur  ought  to  fhew  the  elevation  of  lils   S  E  R  M. 

^  \  '     .  Mil. 

foul  above  the  prelent  world  ;  ought  to  dif-    u— v-«^ 

cover  the  liberty  v^^hich  h^  poffefFes  of  fol- 
lowing the  nativ<^  fentiments  of  his  mind, 
withou]t  ^ny  of  thofe  reftraints  and  fetters 
which  the  fear  of  death  impofes  on  vicious' 
men. 

At  the  fame  time,  this  rational  contempt 
of  death  muil  carefully  be  diflinguilhed 
^om  that  inconfideratc  and  thoughtlefs  in- 
difference, with  which  fome  have  affeded 
to  treat  it.  This  is  what  cannot  be  juftified 
on  any  principle  of  reafon.  Human  life  is 
no  trifle,  which  men  may  play  away  at  their 
pleafure.  Death,  in  every  view,  is  an  im-» 
portant  event.  It  is  the  moft  folemn  crifis 
of  the  human  exiftenc-e.  A  good  man  has 
reafon  to  meet  it  with  a  calm  and  firm  mind. 
But  no  man  is  entitled  to  treat  it  with  often- 
tatious  levity.  It  calls  for  manly  ferioufnefs^  of 
thought.  It  requires  all  the  recolIed:ion  of 
which' we  are  capable  ;  that  with  the  proper 
(difpofition  of  dependent  beings,  when  the 
dull  is  about  to  return  to  its  dujt^^  we  may  dc-«- 
Ijver  up  thefpirit  to  Him  who  gave  iti 

R3 
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(pn  the  HAPPfKES^i:i^Jpl|||*^^|f%^A'|^^^^ 

|*reached  at  the   Celebration  of  the   Sacrament  of  this 
JiOrd's  Supper. 


:1r{\.' 


Revel  AT.  vii.  9. 

\/^/ter  this  I  beheld^  and^  lot  a]  great  mukiyf 
tude,  %vhich  no  man  could  niimher^  of  alf' 

-ii  nations y  and  kindreds y  and  people y  an4 
tongues y  Jlood  before  the  throne y  and  before 

.vjhe  Lamby  clothed  ij^itb  white  rubes y  and 

iopalmi  ip  thmhf^4i'i:iiiM.^~,^.^^i%  >i  dimiii,? 

S  E  R  M.  T  N  tills  myflerious  book  of  Scripture  many 
A  revolutions  are  foretold  which  v^ere  to 
take  place  in  the  church  of  God.  They 
are  not  indeed  fo  foretold  as  to  afford  clear 
and  precife  infoipmation  concerning  the  tim^ 
'■  '  '   ■ of 


IX. 


O;/  the  HapphiefL&f^  a  Future  State,  l^j 

of  their  coming  to  pafs.     It  would  have   S  E  R  M. 

•  '  J  X 

been,  on  many  accounts,  improper  to  have    ^..^.^^^ 

lifted  up. tao  Xar  that  awful. veil  wdiich  co- 
vers futupity:.  The  intention  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  was  not  to  gratify  the  curiofity  of 
-ike  k^rti^d^  "by  -drfc^oTrng  to  them  the  fate  oT 
monarchies  and  nations,  but  to  fatisfy  the 
ferious  concerning  the  general  plan,  and  fi- 
nal iflue, -of  the  divine  government.  Amidft 
thofe  diftfeifes  which  befel  Chriftians  during 
?the  firft  ages,  the  difcoveries  made  in  this 
took  were  peculiarly  i€afonable;  as  they 
■fhewed  that  there  was  an  AJmighty  Guar- 
tlian,  who  watched  with  particular  attention 
over  the  interefts  of  the  .church  which  lie 
had  formed;  who  forefaw  aH  the  commo- 
tions which  were  to  ihappea  among  the 
kingdoms  of  the  .earth,  and  would  fo  over- 
rule them  as  to  .promote  in  the  end  the 
<:aufe  of  truth.  This  is  the  .Ghief  fcope  of  - 
thofe  myftrc  vifions  with  which  the  Apoftle 
John  "was  fav<X2red  ;  of  feals  opened  in 
heaven;  of  trumpets  fbundirig;  and  vials 
poured  forth.  The  kingdom'  of  darknefs 
v^as  to  riiaintain  for  a  while  a  violent  ftruggie 
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SERM.  againft  the  kingdom  of  light.  Brit 'at- the 
conclufion,  a  voice  was  to  be  heard,  as  the 
voice  of  many  waters  and  of  rnighty  thunder- 
ings^  fayingy  Mlelujah^  for  the  Lord  God 
emnipotent  reigneth.  The  kiJigdoms  of  this 
world  are  become  the  kingdoms  of  oiir  Lord^ 
and  of  his  Chriji^  and  he  fb  all  reign  for  ever"^. 
Such  is  the  profped  with  whiph  the  divine 
Spirit  at  intervals  enlightens,  and  with  which 
he  finally  terminates,  the  many  dark  and 
direful  fcenes  that  are  exhibited  in  this  book. 
In  clofmg  the  canon  of  Scripture,  he,  v/ith 
great  propriety,  leaves  upon  our  mind  deep 
impreflions  of  the  triumphs  of  righteouf- 
nefs,  and  of  the  bleffednefs  of  the  redeemed. 
After  this  I  beheld^  and,  lo  !  a  great  multiiude^ 
which  no  man  could  number^  of  all  nations, 
and  kindreds,  and  people,  and  tongues,  food 
before  the  throne,  and  before  the  Lamb,  clothed 
%vith  white  robes,  and  palms  in  their  hands, 

Thefe  words  prefent  a  beautiful  defcrip- 
^fion  of  the  happinefs  of  faints  in  heaven; 
''^\  fubjed  on  which  it  is^  at  all  times,  botl^ 

•■'  *  -    '    '  ,'  *  ■'      J    \   t     .       ,         ■  '     f    »  '  <    ,  -  '       i    A    i,  /      ■ 

«  ■  '  '   ■•  .      <  > 

^^^^^^l}^^^         '  Comfortabi(i 


of  ^  Future  State,-  7^ 

comfortable   and   Improving    to   meditate^  SERM. 
On  this  day,  in  particular,  when  we  are  to   , 
eommemorate  the  dying  love  of  our  Savir* 
our,  we  cannot  be  better  employed  than  m 
contemplating  what  his  love  hath  purcha-" 
fed;  in  order  both  to  awaken  our  gratitude, 
and  to  confirm  our  attachment  to  him.   The 
facrament  of  the  fupper  is  the  oath  of  our 
fidelity.     Let  us  difpofe  ourfelves  for  cele* 
brating  it,  by  taking  a  view  of  the  rewards 
which  await  the  faithful.     I  fhall,  for  this 
end,  in  fevcral  ob'ervations  from  the  words 
of  the  text,   taken  in  connection  with  the 
context,   endeavour  to   illuftrate,  in   fome 
imperfed;    degree,    the  profpe6t  which    is 
here  afforded  us  of  a  ftate  of  future  felicity; 
and  then  fhall  make  prad:ical  improvement 
of  the  objed, 

I.  What  the  words  of  the  text  mofl 
obvioufly  fuggefl  is,  that  heaven  is  to  be 
confidered  as  a  flate  of  bleffed  fociety.  ^ 
multitude^  a  numerous  afTembly,  are  here 
reprefented  as  fharing  together  the  fame 
felicity  and  honour.     Without  fociety,  it  is 

impoffibl^ 
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SERM.   impofTible  for  man   to  be  happy*  .--P^gc^ 
him  in  a  region  where  he  was  furrouaded. 
with  every  pleafure ;   yet. there,  if  he  foiind 
himfelf  a  foUtary  individual,  he  would  pine 
and  languifh.     They  are.  not: merely  our 
wants,   and   our   mutual  dependence,  but' 
our  native  inftinc^s  alfo,  which  impel  us  to 
affociate  together.     The  intercourfe  whick 
w^  here   maintain  with  our  fellows,  is  ft 
fource  pf  our  chief  enjoyments,     But,  alas  \ 
how  much  are  thefe  allayed  by  a  variety  of 
difagreeable  circumllances    that   enter  into 
all  our  connexions  I  Sometimes  we  fuffer 
from  the  diftrelTes  of  thofe  whom  we  love  ; 
and  fometimes  from  their  vices  or  frailtieSf 
Where  friendfhip  is  cordial,  it  is  expofcd  tQ 
the  wounds  of  painful  fympathy,  and  to 
the  anguifh  of  violent  feparation.     Where 
it  is  fo  cool  as  not  to  occafion  fympathetis 
pains,  it  is  never  productive  of  much  plea- 
fure. '  The  ordinary  commerce  of  the  w^orld 
confifts  in  a  circulation  of  frivolous  inter- 
courfe, in  which  the  heart  has  no  concern* 
It  is   generally  infipid,   ancj   often  foured 
by  the  flightjeft^  dlfTGrcnccjin  htunpur,  or  opr 
^'T^'^Vi  pofition 
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pofition  of  Ihtereft.  We  fly  to  company  in  S  E  R  M, 
order  to  be  I'elieved  from  wearifome  corre- 
fpondence  with  ourfelves ;  and  the  vexations 
which^^we'  tiieet  vyith  in  focietj  drive  us 
back  again"  into  folitude.  Eyen  among  the 
virtuotis;  -  diffentions  arife  ;  and  difagree- 
ment  in  opinion  too  often  produces  aliena- 
tion of  heart.  We  form  few  connexions 
where  fomewhat  does  not  occur  to  difap- 
point  our  hopes.  The  beginnings  are  often 
pleafmg.  Wp  flatter  ourfelves  with  having 
found  thofe  who  will  never  give  us  any 
difguft.  But  weaknefles  are  too.  foon  dif- 
covered.  Sufpicions  arife  ;  and  love  waxes 
cold.  We  are  jealous  of  one  another,  and 
accuftomed  to  live  in  difguife.  A  ftudied 
civility  alTumes  the  name  without  the  plea^- 
fure  of  friendfhip  ;  and  fecret  animofity  andi 
envy  are  often  concealed  under  the  carefies 
of  difl[embled  affedion,  n- :^mha 

Hence  the  pleafure  of  earthly  fociety, 
like  all  our  other  pleafures,  is  extremely  im- 
perfect ;  and  can  give  us  a  very  faint  con- 
ception of  the  joy  that  muft  arife  from  the 
fociety  of  perfed  fpirits  in  a  happier  world, 

.     '        '  Here, 


2^2  On  the  Happhuff^,^ 

SE  RM.  Here,  it  is  with  difficulty  that  we  €an  fe-^; 
le<St  from  the  corrupted  crowd  a  few  withj 
whom  we  wifh  to  aflbciate  in  ftiid;  union^ 
There,  are  aiiembled  all  the  wife,  the  holy^ 
and  the  juft  who  eyei^yexiiled  in  the  uni-, 
verfe  of  God ;  without  any  diftrels  to  trou-r 
ble  their  mutual  blifs,  or  any  fource  of  dif-^ 
agreement  to  interrupt  their  perpetual 
harmony.  Artifice  and  concealment  are 
unknown  there.  There,  up-  competitors 
flruggle ;  no  fadions  contend  ;  no  rivals 
fupplant  each  other,  Th^  voice  of  difcord 
never  rifes,  the  whifper  of  fufpicion  never 
circulates,  among  thofe  innocent  and  be* 
nevolent  fpirits.  Each,  happy  in  hirrifelf, 
participates  in  the  happiriefs  of  all  the  refl ; 
and  by  reciprocal  communications  of  love 
i^nd  friendfhip,  at  once  receives  from  and 
adds .  to,  the  fun^  ^f  general  felicity.  Re^^ 
jnew  the  memory  of  the  mofl  afFe<5l:ionatc 
friends  with  whom  you  were  blef^  in  any 
^period  of  your  life,  Divefl,theg\.  of ^U 
~^ifi.o(e  \nfirmities  which  adhere  ,tp  the  hur 
^fjian  character..  Recal  the  moft.pleafmg 
^nd 'tender  momenji^  which  yoii  ever  en- 
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joyed  rn  their  fociety;    '^nd  tlie  remettf^  SERw/ 
brance  ef  thofe  fenfations  may  aflift  yoa       ^^• 
in  tonceiving  that  felicity  which  is  pof-- 
fefled  by  the  faints  above.     The  happinefs 
cvf  brethren  dwelling  together  in  unity ^  is, 
with  great  juftice  and  beauty,  compared  by 
the  Ffalmifk  to  fuch  things  as  are  moft  re- 
frefhing  to  the  heart  of  man ;  to  the  fra-' 
grancy  of  the  richeft  odours,  and  to  the 
reviving  influence  of  foft   setherial  dews.- 
//  //  like  the  preeious  ointmeiit  poured  on  the 
bead  of  Aaron ;  and  like  the  dew  of  Hermon^ 
even  the  dew  that  defcendeth  on  the  moun^ 
tains  of  Zion^  where  the  Lord  commandeth 
the  blejjifig^  even  life  for  evermore  *. 

Befides  the  felicity  which  fprings  from, 
perfed  love,  there  are  two  circumftances 
which  particularly  enhance  the  bleflednefs  of 
that  mid  tit  tide  who  fan  d  before  the  throne; 
thefe  arc,  accefs  to  the  moft  exalted  fociety, 
and  renewal  of  the  moft  tender  connexions* 
The  former  is  pointed  out  in  the  Scripture 
hyjoiriing  the  innumerable  company  of  angels ^ 
ard  the  general  affembly  and  church  of  ihi 

•  Pfalm  cxxxiii.  i, 

nrfi* 
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S.E  R  M.  firji'bom ;   'by  fitting  down  with  Abraham^ 

«— ^I »   and  Ifaac^   and  yacob^    in  the  kingdom  of 

heaven  * ;  a  promife  which  opens  the  fub-i' 
limeft  pm%eds  to  the  human  mind.  It 
allows,  good  men  to  entertain  the  hope,  that 
feparated  from  all  the  dregs  of  the  human 
mafs^  from  that  mixed  and  polluted  crowd 
in  mid-ft  of  which  they  now  dwell,  they 
fhall  be  perniitted  to  mingle  with  prophets, 
jpatriarchs  and  apoftles,  with  legiflators  and 
heroes,  v/ith  all  thofe  great  and  illuftrious 
fpirits,  who  have  fhone  in  former  ages  as 
the  fervants  of  God,  or  the  benefa6tors  of 
tnen;  whofe  deeds  we  ^re  accuftomed  tcj 
celebrate ;  whofe  Heps'  we  now  follow  at  a 
diftance ;  and  whofe  names  we  pronounce 
with  veneration. 

United  to  this  high  aflenibly,  the  blefT- 
ed  at  the  fame  time  renew  thofe  ancient 
connexions  with  virtuous  friends  which  had 
been  diflblved  by  death.  The  profpedl  of 
this  awakens  in  the  heart  the  rnoft  pleafmg 
and  tender  fentiment  which  perhaps  can  fill 
it,  in  this  mortal  ftate.     For  of  all  the  for- 

-^  ;o  ;-    •~Hcl>.  xii*  2?,-i3.     Matth.  vlii.  ii. 
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mw'Si wlikh^W*^"  a^e  hiere  doomed  to  endure,  ^  E  R  M. 
hone  18  fo  bittdr  as  that  occalioned  by  the 
fatal  ftroke  which  feparates  us,  in  appear- 
ance, ^f  or  ever,  from  thofe  to  whom  either 
nature  or  friendfhip  had  intimately  joined 
eur  henits.  Memory,  from  time  to  time,- 
Renews  the  anguilh  j  opens  the  wound 
w^hich  feemed  once  to  have  been  clofed ; 
and  by  recalling  joys  that  are  pad  and  gone, 
touches  every  fpring  of  painful  fenfibility* 
In  thefe  agonizing  moments,  how  relieving 
the  thought^  that  the  feparation  is  only 
temporary,  not  eternal ;  that  there  is  a  time 
to  come  of  re-union  with  thofe  with  whom 
our  happiefl  days  were  Ipent  y  whofe  joys 
and  forrows  once  were  ours ;  and  from 
whomj  after  we  Ihall  have  landed  on  the 
peaceful  fhore  where  they  dwell,  no  revo- 
lutions of  nature  fhall  ever  be  able  to  part 
tis  more ! — Such  is  the  fociety  of  the  blefled 
above.  Of  fuch  are  the  multitude  com-'" 
pofed  who  ^and  before  the  throne.  Let  US  ' 
now  obferve,    •  :_>rr.iK;  f  locnoi  Djig 

-"'  ■•        ;-:-  ^\^  m  ,1; 

IL  That  this  is  not  only  a  blefled'but  a 
numerous  fociety.     It  is  called  a  multitude^ 

a  great 
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8  fe  RM. "  a^^grcat  multhude^  a  great  multitude^  which  h<i 
\  ,  xj  ^^^  ro2//d^  number,  Thefe  exprefTions  convey 
tKe  mofl  enlarged  views  of  the  kingdom 
of  gl^^ory.  Difrnay  not  yourfelves  with  the 
itpprehenfion  of  heaven  being  a  confined 
and  ahnoft  inacceffible  region,  into  which 
it  is  barely  pofTible  for  a  fmall  handful  to 
gain  admiffion,  after  making  their  efcape 
from  the  general  wreck  of  the  human 
race.  In  my  Father  s  hoitfe^  faid  our  Sa- 
viourj  there  are  many  manfions.  That  city 
of  the  living  God  towards  which  you  profefs 
to  bend  your  courfe,  is  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  citizens  innumerable.  It  al- 
ready abounds  with  inhabitants  ;  and  more 
and  more  fhall  be  added  to  it,  until  the  end 
of  time.  Whatever  difficulties  there  are 
in  the  way  which  leads  to  it,  they  have  beerf 
often  furmounteci.  The  path,  though  nar- 
row, is  neither  impaiTable,  nor  untrodden. 
"iTioiigh  the  gate  ftands  not  fo  wide  as  that 
which  opens  into  hell,  yet  through  the  nar- 
row gate  multitudes  have  entered,  and  been 
crowned. 

*^vlt  i«  muchto  be  lamen-ted  that,  among  alt 
denominations  of  Chriflians,  the  unchari- 
table 
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tabic  fpirit  has  prevailed  of  unwarrantably  SERM. 
circumfcribing  the  terms  of  divine  grate 
within  a  narrow  circle  of  their  own  driw** 
ing.  The  one  half  of  the  Chriftian  World 
has  often  doomed  the  other,  without  mercy, 
to  eternal  perdition.  Without  the  pale  of 
that  church  to  which  each  fed  belongs,  they 
feem  to  hold  it  impoflible  for  falvation  to  h6 
attained.  But  is  this  the  genuine  fpirit  of 
the  GofpeH  Can  a  Chriftian  believe  the 
effeds  of  the  fufierings  of  Chrift  to  be  no 
greater  than  thefe  ?  For  this  did  the  Son  of 
God  defcend  from  the  higheft  heavens,  and 
pour  out  his  foul  unto  th^  death,  that  only 
a  few,  who  adopt  the  fame  modes  of 
expreflion,  and  join  in  the  fame  forms  of 
worflilp  with  us,  might  be  brought  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ?  Is  this  all  tbe  deli^ 
verance  he  has  wrought  upon  the  earth  f  He- 
was  with  child ;  he  was  in  pain ;  and  fhall 
He  noty^^  of  the  travail  of  his  foul ^  and  be 
fatisfed?  Surely,  the  Scripture  has  given 
us  full  ground  to  conclude  that  the  trophies 
of  our  liedeemer*s  grace  fhall  correfpond  to 
the  greatnefs  of  his  power.  .  2'he  Captain  of 
■  Vol.  It.  '  S  our 
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SERM.  our  falvatian  Jhall  bring  many  Jons  tvhh 
h'lmfelf  to  glory.  The  pkafure  of  the  Lord 
Jball  prof  per  in  his  hand.  He  fi  all  fee  his 
feed:  He  fmll jufify  many.  Men  fh all  he 
hleffed  in  him^  and  all  nations  Jhall  call  him 
Ihjfed.  For  our  farther  encouragement,  let 
us  obferve, 

III.  That  the  heavenly  fociety  is  repre- 
fented  in  the  text,  as  gathered  out  of  all  the 
varieties  of  the  human  race.     This  is  inti- 
mated by  the  remarkable  expreffions  of  a 
7nultitude  which  no  man  could  ?iumber^   of  all 
nations  and  kindreds  and  people  and  tongues  ; 
as  if  defigned  on  purpofe  to  correct  our 
narrow  notions  of  the  extent  and  power  of 
divine  grace.     They  whom  diftant  feas  and 
regions  now  divide,  whofe  languages  and 
manners  are  at  prefent  ftrange  to  one  an- 
Oth^i;^  Ihall  then  mingle  in  the  fame  aflem- 
._l|Jy. -.  No  fituation  is.fo  remote,   and   no 
_fl:^tion  fo  unfavourable  as  to  preclude  accels. 
tp,  the  heavenly  felicity.     A  road  is  opened 
by  the  Divine  Spirit  to  thofe  blifsful  habit- 
^ions,  from  all  corners -of  the  earth,  and 
.3lJ^j.^  I  from, 
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from  all  conditions  of  human  life;  from  SERM. 
the  peopled  dtj,  and  from  the  folitary  de- 
fert ;  fr6m  the  cottages*  of  the  poor,  and 
front  the  palaces  of  kings ;  from  the  dwell- 
ings of  ignorance  and  fimplicity,  and  from 
the  regions  of  fcience  an'd  improvenient. 
They  Jh all  come^  fa^  dur  blefled  Lord  him- 
felf,  from  the  edjt  ^q  froin  We  'ijuejt^  from 
the  north  and  from  the  fouWyahaflt^own  m 
the  kingdom  of  God '^,  '    ' 

Such  difcoveries  ferve  both  to  enlarge  our 
conceptions  of  the  extent  of  divine  good- 
nefs,  and  to  remove  thofe  fears  w^hich  are 
ready  to  arife  from  particular  fituations  in 
life*  Were  you  permitted  to  draw  afide  the 
veil,  and  to  view  that  diverfified  aflembly 
of  the  blefTed  who  furround  the  throne,  you 
would  behold  among  them  numbers  who 
have  overcome  the*  fame  difficulties  which 
encounter  you,  and  which  you  dread  as 
infuperable.  You  would  behold  there,  the 
unlnllruded,  with  whom  an  upright  inten- 
tion fupp^ied  the  place  of  knowledge;    th^ 
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s  E  R  M.  feeble,  \^om  divine  ^  gr^ce  h^d  ftreiigtli-" 
ened ;  and  the  mifled,  whom  it  had  brought-' 
back  into  the  right  path.  You  would  "be^  ^ 
hold  the  young  who  had  furmounted  the^ 
allurements  of  youthful  pleafure,  and  th& 
old  who  had  born  the  diftrefles  of  age  with 
undecayed  conftancy ;  many  whom  want 
could  not  tempt  to  diflionefty ;  many  whom 
riches  did  not  feduce  into  pride  or  impiety; 
many  who,  in  the  moft  difficult  and  enfnar- 
ing  circumftances,  in  the  midft  of  camps 
and  armies  and  corrupted  courts,  had  pre- 
ferved  unfullied  integrity.  In  a  word,y}"o;« 
all  kindreds  and  people^  that  is,  from  all 
fanks  of  life,  and  all  tribes  of  men,  even 
fi*am  among  publicans  and  finners^  you 
would  behold  thofe  whom  divine  affiftance 
had  conduced  to  future  glory.- — And  is 
not  the  fame  affiftance,  in  its  full  extent, 
offered  alfo  to  us?  EncompafledV  while 
we  fun  the  Chriftian  race,  with  this  cloud  of 
<mtnejffes  who  have  linifhed  their  courfe 
with  fuccefs  ;  animated,  while  w^Jight  the 
goodfghr^  Avith  the  fhouts  of  thofe  who 
have  overcome  and  are  crowned,  ihall  de-^ 
•  1;  j:  .->  2    I  Ipaii; 
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Ipair  enervate  <)v  dcjed:  our  minds  ?    From   s  ERM. 
the  happy  multitude  above,   there  ifliies  a 
voice  which  ought  w  found  perpetually  in 
the  •  ear   of  faith,  JBe  ye  faithful  unto  the 
death y  andyefoall  receive  the  crown  of  life ; 
Be  Jlrong  in  thjp  L$rd  and  in  the  power  of 
his  might ;   Be  fillers  of  us  who  through 
faith  and  patience  ar^ipi^^x}^^  inheriting  the  ^ro^ , 
mifes,     Conlider,      -il  s;.!.^  !  :?  r:  u.^  -iv^. 

IV.  The  defcription  given  in  the  text 
of  the  happinefs  and  glory  of  the  heavenly 
fociety.  They  vvrere  beheld  by  the  apoftle 
flanding  before  the  thro7ie,  and  before  the 
Lamb^  cloathed  with  'white  robes  ^  and  palms 
in  their  hands.  All  that  thefe  palms  and 
white  robes  import,  it  is  not  given  us  now 
to  underftand.  We  know  that  among  all 
nations  they  have  been  ufed  asenfigns  of  joy 
and  victory ;  and  ar6  undoubtedly  employed 
liere  to  reprefent  that  diftinguifhed  felicity 
and  honour  to  which  human  nature  fhall  be 
then  advanced.  But  we  muft  be  endowed 
,with  the  faculties  of  the  blefled,  in  order  to 
-comprehend,  their  employments  and  plear 
ufiai  .  3  3  fures ; 
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SERM.  fures ;  and  therefore  on  this  part  of  the 
fubjed  I  fhail  not  attempt  to  enlarge.  The 
filence  of  humble  and  refpedtful  hope  bet- 
ter becomes  us  than  the  indulgence  of  thofe 
excurfions  of  fancy,  which  degrade  the  fub- 
jedt  they  endeavour  to  exalt. 

One  circumftance  only  cannot  fail  to  at- 
tract particular  attention ;  that  the  bleffed 
are  here  defcribed  as  Jlanding  before  the 
throTie  and  before  the  Lamb ;  that  is,  enjoy- 
ing the  immediate  prefence  of  the  great 
Creator,  and  of  the  merciful  Redeemer  of 
the  world.  The  unhappy  diftance  at  which 
we  are  now  removed  from  God,  is  the 
fource  of  all  our  woes.  Thofe  territories 
which  we  inhabit,  are  not  His  abode.  They 
are  regions  of  exile.  They  are  the  dwell- 
ings of  a  fallen  race  ;  and  are  condemned 
to  be  inverted  with  clouds  and  darknefs. 
Here,  God  ftandeth  afar  off.  In  vain  we 
often  purfue  his  prefence  through  his  works, 
his  ways,  and  his  religious  inftitutions.  .  He 
is  faid  to  be  a  God  that  hideth  himfelf  He 
dwelleth^  as  to  us,  ///  the  fecret  place  of 
thunder.  He  boldeth  back  the  face  of  his 
3  throne^ 
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throne^  and  fpreadeth  a  thick  cloud  upon  it,  SERM. 
The  manifeftation  of  his  prefence  fhall  be 
the  fignal  for  the  renovation  of  all  things. 
Whenithat  Sun  of  right coifnefs  breaks  forth 
from-  the  cloud  which  now  conceals  him, 
forrow  and  fin,  and  every  evil  thing,  fhall 
fly  away  before  the  brightnefs  of  his  face. 
For  neither  guilt  nor  mifery  can  remain 
where  God  dwells.  As  the  rifing  of  the 
fun  transforms  at  once  the  face  of  nature, 
and  converts  the  whole  extent  of  fpace, 
over  which  his  beams  are  fpread,  into  a 
region  of  light,  fb  fhall  the  divine  prefence, 
as  foon  as  it  is  revealed,  diffufe  univerfal 
blifs  over  all  who  behold  it.  It  imports 
fullnefs  of  joy  ^  and  pleafure  for  evermore. 
The  inlpired  writer  of  this  book  thus  de- 
fcribes  its  effeds :  There  foall  be  no  more 
death  ^  neither  forrow^  nor  crying^  nor  pain  i 
for  the  former  things  are  paffed  away.  He 
that  fat  upon  the  throne  faid.,  Behold  I  make 
all  things  neijo.  'They  fhall  hunger  no  more:, 
neither  thirjl  any  more.  But  the  Lamb 
which  is  in  the  midft  of  the  throne  fiall feed 
them^  and  fhall  lead  them  unto  living  foun-^ 
S  4    ,  f        tains 
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Verm,  talks  of  water.'  God  Jhali  nvip^  nway:ail 
}^lj   tears  from  their  eyes.     But,  defcending  from 
this  top  fublime  theme,  let  us     ;  " ' 

V.  Turn  our  attention  to  a  circumftance 
in  the  ftate  of  future  happinefs,  more  com- 
menfurate  to  our  prefent  conceptions,  which 
is  fuggefted  by  the  commentary  upon  the 
words  of  the  text  given  in  the  fequel  of 
the  chapter,  jind  one  of  the  elders  arfweredy 
faying  unto  me^  What  are  thefe  which  are  ar^ 
rayed  In  njohtttrohes  ;  and  ivbence  came  they? 
Andlfaldunto  btm^  Sir^  thou  knowejl.  And 
he  faid  unto  me^  Thefe  are  they  'which  came 
out  of  great  tribulation  ^.  This  explanatory 
circumftance  may  relate  particularly  to  the 
<^fe  of  thofe  primitive  fufFerers,  v^ho  en- 
dured fevere  perfecution  in  the  caufe  of  the 
gofpel.  But,  in  general,  it  prefents  this  na- 
tural and  beautiful  view  of  the  future  feli- 
city of  good  men,  that  it  is  their  reft  from 
the  troubles  and  tolls  of  life.  For,  to  all, 
even  to  the  happieft,  human  life  is  tribula- 
%iGT\  a^d  jonflidt.     No  man  is  thoroughly 

•  Rev.  viii.  f3,  14. 
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at- eafe  in  his  condition.  Purfuits  fucceed-  SERM* 
ing  to  purfuits  keep  us  in  conftant  agitation ; 
while  frequent  returns  of  difappointment 
break  our  plans,  and  opprefs  our  fpirits. 
Fatigued  by  fuch  a  variety  of  toils,  mankind 
have  ever  looked  forward  to  reft  as  their 
favourite"  obfedl.  •  Throughout  all  their 
ranks,'  from  the  higheft  to  the  loweft,  they 
are  in  perpetual  chace  9f  it  ;  and  it  perpe- 
tually flies -before  them.'  It  is  an  object 
which  here  they,are  doomed  always  to  feek, 
and  never  to  enjoy.  > 

The  nature  and  laws  of  bur  prefent  ftate 
admit  not  the  gratification  of  this  favourite 
wifh.  For,  befidesthe  neceflity  of  troub^ 
in  order  to  fulfil  the.  purpofes  of  difcipHhe 
and  improvement,  our  very  happinefs,  fUch 
as  it  is  in  this  world,  requires  a  circulation 
of  labours.  Our  enjoyment  confifts  in  pu^- 
iuit,  not  in  attainment.  Attainment  is^\f^t;h 
us,  for  moft  part,  the  grave  of  pleafurc. 
Had  we  no  obje<St  to  excite  frefh  adivity, 
and  to  impel  us  to  new  toils,  human  life 
would  quickly  ftagnate  in  melancholy  indp- 

ience.     At  the  f^me  time  the  current  of  all 

• '-  ■   '  .' »  -  • 

our 
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SERM.  our  wilKes  tends   to  repofel'  ■•Imaginary 
forms  float  inceflantly  before  our  view,  of 
the  happinefs  which  is  to  be  enjoyed  in  reft  : 
And  from  this  confiid:  between  our  wiihes 
on  the  one  hand,  and  our  adtual  fituation 
on  the  other,  arife  much  of  the  difquiet, 
and  much  of  the  infehcity,  of  human  life. 
It  is  only  in  heaven  that  the  tranquil  re- 
pofe,  which  on  earth  is  no  more  than  a 
pleafmg  phantom,  fhall  be  fully  realized. 
There,  remaineth  at  laft  a  7'ejl  for  the  people 
of  God  'j  reft  from  the  difturbance  of  paffion, 
the  vanity  of  purfuit,  and  the  vexation  of 
difappointment ;  reft  from  all  the  fins  and 
the  forrows  of  this  miferable  world ;   reft, 
which  fhall  not  be  merely  an  indolent  cef- 
fation  from  labour,  but  a  full  and  fatisfying 
enjoyment.     Good  intnjhall  rejifrotn  their 
labours y  and  their  works  floall  follow  them. 
They   have   come   out  -  of  great  tribulation. 
They  have  fulfilled,  with  honour,  their  ap- 
pointed   courfe    of  trial.     They   have   fat 
down  on  the  feat  of  the  Conqueror ;  and  of 
paft  labours  nothing  remains  but  the  pleafing 
,.i.iiiv.Y»;i  **  review, 
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review,  and  the  happy  fruits.  There  is  dill   SERM. 
to  be  coafidered,- 

VI.  One  very  material  circumftance,  de- 
fcriptive  both  of  the  character,  and  of  the 
happinefs,  of  thofe  who  enjoy  the  heavenly 
blifs.  Not  only  have  tbey  come  out  of  great 
tribulation,  but,  as  the  Spirit  of  God  adds 
in 'explaining  the  text,  tbey  have  wajhed 
their  robes,  and  made  them  white  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb"^,  Two  things  are  here 
fuggefted ;  the  fanflity  of  the  blefTed,  and 
the  means  by  which  it  is  attained. 

Firft,  their  fandity  or  purity  is  emblema- 
tically defcribed,  by  their  being  clothed  in 
robes  ijuhich  are  wafied  and  made  ivhite. 
In  order  to  qualify  human  nature  for  the 
enjoyment  of  fuch  happinefs  as  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  defcribe,  it  mull  undergo  a 
change  fo  great,  as  to  receive  in  Scripture  the 
appellation  of  a  new  birth ;  a  change  to 
which  all  the  inftitutions  of  religion,  and 
all  the  operations  of  grace,  contribute  in  this 
life,  but  which  is  not  completed  till  the  next, 

*■  Rev.  viii.  14. 
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SXR^lvr.  Ii^  this'fan£^ity,  or  regeneration,  confifts  not 
only  the  neceflary  preparations  for  future 
felicity,  but,  which  is  not  fo  commonly 
attended  to,  confifts  an  effential  part  of  that 
felicity  itfelf.  For,  whence  arifes  the  mi- 
fery  of  this  prefent  world  ?  It  is  not  owing 
to  our  cloudy  atmofphere,  our  changing  fea- 
fons,  and  inclement  fkies.  It  is  not  owing 
to  the  debility  of  our  bodies,  or  to  the  un- 
equal diftribution  of  the  goods  of  fortune. 
Amidft  all  difadvantages  of  this  kind,  a  pure, 
a  fledfaft,  and  enlightened  mind,  pofleffed 
of  exalted  virtue,  could  enjoy  itfelf  in  peace, 
and  fmile  at  the  impotent  affaults  of  fortune 
and  the  elements.  It  is  within  ourfelves 
that  mifery  has  fixed  its  feat.  Our  difor- 
dered  hearts,  our  guilty  paflions,  our  vio- 
lent prejudices,  and  mifplaced  defires,  arc 
tlie^  inftrurnents  of  the  torment  which  we 
endure.  Thefe  (harpen  the  darts  which 
adverfity  -would*  otherwife  point  in  vain 
againfl  us.  Thefe  are  the  vials  of'  wrath 
whrcli  pour  forth  plagues  on  the  inhabitants 
of^'fhe  i?^h;' and  .make  the  dwellings  of 
^*H6nis*bet5oi*[«  Che  abodes  of  woe.  Thence 
>»V**  difcontcnt^ 
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diftontfent,  and  remorfe,  gnaw  the  hearts  of  SERM.. 
individuals.    Thence  fociety  is  torn  by  open 
violence,  or  undermined  by  fecret  treachery; 
and  man /is  transformed  mto  a  favage  to 
mam  fidt  ^ain-j?  f»')nf.'^"    ;  >U.r:it  '^tf'--.<'f'»* 

But  fuppofe  fin  to  be  baniflied  frooi  the 
vrorTd;  fuppofe  perfect  purity  and  charity 
to  defcend  from  heaven,  and  to  animate 
every  human. Ureaft  ;  and  you,  would  be-- 
hold  the  prefent  habitation  of  men  changed 
into  the  paradife  of  God.  The  undifturbed 
enjoyment  of  a  holy  mind,  and  of  a  blifsful 
union  v/ith  one  another,  would  fcarcely  al- 
low us  to  feel  thofe  external  evils,  of  which 
we  now  fo  loudly  complain.  All  nature 
would  aflume  a  different  appearance  around 
us.  That  golden  age  which  was  fo  long 
the  fubje<9:  of  the  philofopher's  dream,  and 
of  the  poet's  fong,  would  in  fad  take  placc^ 
According  to  the  beautiful  language  of  an-% 
cient  prophecy,  fprings  wbttld  then  rife  in, 
the  defert^  and  rivers  be  opened  in  the  thirjl^ 
land.  The  'wiid-eniefs  and  the  foUtary  place 
'would  be  glad. ,  ^  The  wolf  would  d'mell.  with^ 
the  lamb ^.a^td-ihe  leopard  Up_  do^jijn  witkibe 
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S  E  R  M.  kid.      Judgment  would  dwell  in  the  wilder-- 
nefs^  and  rigbteoufnefs  remain  in  the  fruitful 
feld.      The  defert  would  rejoice^  and  bloffoni 

as  the  rofe. If  fuch,  even  in  this  world, 

would  be  the  efFeds  of  innocence  and  vir- 
tue completely  reftored,  how  much  greater 
mufl;  they  be  in  that  new  earthy  andthofe  new 
heavens y  where  rectitude  of  nature  fhall  be 
combined  with  every  circumflance  of  ex- 
ternal felicity?  It  is  the  prefent  imperfedt 
(late  of  human  virtue  that  hinders  us  from 
conceiving  fully  the  influence  of  rigbteouf- 
nefs upon  happinefs.  The  robes  in  which 
the  beft  men  are  now  clothed,  to  ufe  the 
language  of  the  text,  are  fullied  with  fo 
many  ftains,  as  to  convey  no  adequate  idea 
of  the  original  beauty  which  belongs  to  the? 
garb  of  rigbteoufnefs.  But  when  thefe^ 
ftains  fhall  be  waflicd  away,  when  thefe 
fobes  fhall  be  made  perfedtly  white  and 
pure,  a  luftre  will  flow  from  them,  of  which 
tye  can,  as  yet,  form  no  conception. 

But  how  are  the  robes  of  the  blelfed  thus 

washed  ?'' Whence  i^  derived  that  fpotlefs 

purity  iaiwhkh  they  i^re  arrayed  ?     The 

^.'*.    -  Spirit 
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Spidt  of  God  hath  anfwefed  us,  Jrom  the  S  E  R  M. 
hhod  of  the  Lnmh ;  leading  our  thoughts  to 
that  high  difpenfation  of  mercy,  to  which 
the  faints  above  owe  their  eftablifhment, 
firft  in  grace,  and  then  in  glory.  From 
that  blood  which  was  Jlded  for  the  reimJJio?t 
offtns^  fl6w  both  the  atonemeht  of  hurrtan 
guilt,  and  the  regeneration  of  human  na- 
ture. Hurfian  natufe  had  fallen  too  loVv  to 
be  capable  of  retrieving  itfelf.  It  could  not 
regain  its  primitive  innocence,  and  flill  lefs 
was  capable  of  railing  itfelf  fo  high  in  the 
fcale  of  exiftence  as  to  mingle  with  aftgels. 
We  had  neither  fufficient  knowledge  t6  dif- 
cover,  nor  virtue  to  merit,  nor  ability  to 
qualify  ourfelves  for  enjoying,  celeftial  glory. 
Heaven  muft  have  been  either  covered  from 
our  view  by  perpetual  darknefs,  or  only 
beheld  from  afar  as  an  inacceflible  region, 
if  Chrift  had  not  intepofed  to  open  for  us  a 
neii;  and  living  way  ivithin  the  veil.  The 
obligations  which  his  generous  undertaking 
has  conferred  upon  the  human  race  will  rend 
highly  to  increafe  the  felicity  of  the  blefled. 
the  fenfe  of  being  diftinguifhed  by  fo  il- 
..  •  .  luftrious 
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s  E  R  M.  luftrious  a  benefador,  and  the  correfpond- 
ing  returns  of  gratitude  and  love  to  him, 
form.  Tome  of  the  mod  pleafing  of  thofe 
emotions  which  Ihall  continue  to  delight 
them  through  all  eternity. 

From  thofe  views  of  a  ftate  of  future 
happinefs  which  the  text  has  fuggefted,  va- 
rious inftrudtions  relating  to  life  and  prac- 
tice naturally  arife.  We  are  taught  to  rectify 
our  notions  of  felicity  j  to  look  for  it,  not 
in  what  is  external,  but  in  what  relates  to 
the  mind  and  heart ;  in  good  difpofitions 
and  a  purified  foul ;  in  unity  and  friendfhip 
with  one  another,  and  in  the  divine  pre- 
fence  and  favour.  If  fuch  things  form  the 
principal  articles  of  future  blifs,  they  cannot 
but  be  effential  to  our  happinefs  in  the  more 
early  periods  of  exiflence;  and  he  wfio, 
feeks  his  chief  enjoyment  from. an  oppofite. 
quarter,  errs  widely  from  the  path  which 
conducts  to  lelicity.        .-.    .  :  .  .       . ,  . 

>^  We  are  farther  taught  whence  to  aerive 
conftancy  and  perfev^rance,  amidft  the, pre-, 
fent  difcouragements  of  a  virtuous  life.     In, 
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(his  World,  we  dfteri  beholcl  gbba  meri  cle- 
i^refled,  arid  the  wicked  profpering  around 
us.  Oiir  heft  deeds  meet  with  unjuft  re- 
turns from  an  ungrateful  world.  Sincerity 
is  over -^reached  by  craft,  and  innocence  falls 
a  vidirri  to  power.  Biit  let  us  not  on  fuch 
occafionsi  fay  within  ourfelves,  that  in  vain 
*we  have  cleanfed  our  hearts,  and  wa/hed  our 
bands  in  innocency.  Let  us  reft  on  the  af- 
furance,  \hz.\.  thefe  diforders  e^itend  not  far 
?n  the  kingdom  of  God.  They  afFedt  only 
the  firft  ftage  of  exifterice.  They  relate  to 
difcipline  arid  trial,  which  will  foon  be 
finifhed.  In  that  permanent  ftate  which  is 
abotit  to  open,  a  new  and  better  order  of 
things  ftiall  arife.  When  dejedted  with  the 
evils  of  life,  let  us  look  upward  to  that  happy 
multitude  who  have  come  out  of  great  tribula^ 
tion,  and  now  Jland  before  the  throne*  Un- 
ttl  the  day  arrive  which  fhall  join  us  to  that 
blefled  afTembly,  let  us  fhew  ourfelves  wor- 
thy of  the  hope  that  is  before  us,  by  fup- 
porting,  with  a  conftarit  rriind,  the  frials  of 
our  fidelity.  Be  patient;  Jlablijh your  hearts i 
^he  coming  of  the  Lord  draweth  nigh. 

Vol.  IL  T  From 
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SERM.       From   the  profpeds  which  the -t^t-liMj 

afibrded,  we  may  likewife  learn  what  the . 

fpirit  is    which   ihould    regulate   our   li^.i 

Sandtity  of  condu(3:,   dignity  ;  of  Ghara«^IV. 

elevation  of  affed^ions,  become  thofe:  who  . 

expedt  to  mingle  with  angels,,  zx^fpirlts  of 

juji  men  made  perfeEi^     I  mean  not  that  fuch 

profpedls  fhould  carry  away  our  whole  atf 

tention  from  the  prefent  world,  where  ua- 

doubtediy  lies  the  chief  fcene  of  human  ac- . 

tion,  and-human  duty.     But  while  we  a(^. 

as  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  we  ought  at  the 

fame  time  fo  to.  remember  our  connexion 

with  a  better  world,,  as  not  to.  debafe  our- 

felves  with  what  i^  mean,  not  to  defile  our- 

felves  with  what  is  impure,,  not  to  entangle 

ourfelves  among  what  is  enfnaring,  in  the 

prefent  ftate.     Let  neither  its   advantages 

elate,    nor  its   difappointments  dejed:  us  ; 

but  with  an   equal  fpirit,  with  a  mind  full 

of  immortality,  let  us  pafs  through  all  the 

changes  of  this  mortal  life. 

.  Finally,,  let  the  difcoveries  of  future  hap- 
pinefs  infpire  us  with  fuitable  gratitude  to 
God  and  Chrifij  to  tlie  eternal  Father,,  who 

ii-*..-^  V  X  originally 
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brigirlally  dect^eed'Tucli  rewards  for  the  SERM. 
righteous ;  and  to  the  Son,  who  a6ls  in  the 
high  charadter  of  the  Difpenfer  of  the  divine 
mercies,  and  the  great  Reftorer  of  the  fallen 
race  of  men.  Particularly,  when  approach- 
ing to  God  in  folemn  adts  of  devotion,  fuch, 
as  we  are  at  this  day  to  perform,  let  gratitude 
be  alive  and  ardent  in  our  heart.  The  com- 
memoration of  our  Saviour's  death  is  in  a 
high  degree  fuited  to  awaken  every  motion 
oftendernefs  and  love.  It  brings  before  us, 
under  one  view,  all  the  obligations  which 
We  lie  under  to  this  great  benefa<3:or  of  man- 
kind. When  juft  ready  to  fufFer  for  our 
fake,  he  inftituted  this  holy  facrament,  an,d 
faid.  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me. — Whom, 
O  bleffed  Jefus !  fhall  we  ever  remember,  if 
we  are  capable  of  forgetting  Thee?  Thee, 
to  whom  we  owe  the  forgivenefs  of  fin,  and 
the  reftoration  of  divine  favour ;  our  vid:ory 
over  death,  and  our  hope  of  life  eternal  ! 
Thou  haft  enlarged  our  views  beyond  thefe 
territories  of  diforder  and  darknefs.  Thou 
haft  difcovered  to  us  the  city  of  the  living . 
Ood*  Thou  feKeft  open  the  gates  of  that 
T  2  new 
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S  E  R  M.  new  yerufalem ;  and  leadeft  us  into  the  path 
^  •  ,  of  life.  Thou  from  age  to  age  gathereft  out 
of  every  nation^  and  kindred^  and  people^  that 
multitude  which Jland  before  the  throne.  Thou 
bringeft  them  out  of  great  tribulation.  Thine 
are  the  white  robes  with  which  they  are  in- 
vefted  ;  thine,  the  palms  which  they  bear  ; 
and  by  Thee  they  are  placed  under  the  light 
of  the  divine  Countenance  for  ever. 
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I  Corinth,  xlii.  5. 
Charity — thinketh  no  evil, 

RELIGION  and  Government  are  the  serm. 
two  great  foundations  of  order  arid 
comfort  among  mankind.  Government  re- 
{Irains  the  outrages  and  crimes  w^hich  would 
be  fubverfive  of  fociety,  fecures  the  pro- 
perty, and  defends  the  lives  of  its  fubjeds. 
JBut  the  defeat  of  government  is,  that  hu* 
man  laws  can  extend  no  farther  than  to  the 
actions  of  men.  Though  they  protedl  us 
from  external  violence,  they  leave,  us  open 
on  different  fides  to  b.e  wounded.  By  the 
vices  ^yhich  prevail  in  fociety,  our  tran- 
T  3  quillity 
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quillity  may  be  difturbed,  and  oiif  lives  1i\ 
various  w^ays  embittered,  while  governmetit 
can  give  us  no  redrefs.     Religion  fupplies 
the  infufEciency  of  law,  by  ftriking  at  the 
root  of  thofe  diforders  which  oc::afion  fo 
much  mifery  in  the  world.     Its  profefled 
fcope  is  to  regulate,   not  actions  alone,  but 
the  temper  and  inclinations.  By  this  means 
it  afcends  to  the  fources  of  conduct ;    and 
very  inefFedlual  would  the  w^ifefl  fyftem  of 
legiflatipn  prove  for  the  happinefs  of  rnanr 
kind,  if  it  did  not  derive  aid  from  religion, 
in  foftening  the  difpofitions  of  men,  and 
checking  many  of  thofe  evil  paflionstowdiich 
the  influence  of  law  cannot  pofFibly  reach. 
We  are  led  to  this  refledtion  by  the  de- 
fcription  given  in  the  context   of  charity, 
that  great  principle  in  the  Chriflian  fyflem. 
The  Apoflle  places. it, in  a  variety  of  lights, 
and  under  each  of  them  explains  its  opera- 
tion by  its  internal  effedls ;  not  by  the  adions 
to  which  it  gives  rife,  but  by  the  difpofitions 
which  it  produces  in  the  heart.      He  juflly 
fuppofes,  that  if  the  temper  be  duly  regu- 
lated, propriety  of  ^Stion  will  follow,  and 


^ood  order  take  place  in  external  beliaviour.  s  E  R  M. 
Of  thofe  eharadters  of  charity  I  have  chofen 
one  for  the  fubjedt  of  this  dlfcourfe,  which 
leads  to  the  comfideration  of  a  virtue  highly 
important  to  us,  both  as  Ghriflians,  and  as 
members  of  focicty.  I  lliall  enxieavour,  lirft, 
to  explain  the  temper  here  pointed  out,  by 
fhicwing  what  this  defcription  of  charity  im- 
ports, that  it  th'inketh  no  evil;  and  then  to 
recommend  fuch  a  difpofition,  and  to  dif- 
play  the  bad  effed:s  of  an  oppofite  turn  of 
mind, 

I.  Let  us  confider  what  this  defcription 
of  charity  imports.  You  will  eafily  perceive: 
that  the  expreffion  in  the  text  is  not  to  be 
imderftood  in  a  fenfe  altogether  unlimited  j 
as  if  there  were  no  occafion  on  which  we 
are  to  think  unfavoTirably  of  others.  To 
view  all  th^  adions  of  men  witli  the  farrie 
degree  of  complacency,  would  be  contrary 
both  to  common  underftanding,  and  to 
many  exprefs  precepts  of  religion.  In  a 
world  where  fo  much  depravity  abounds, 
were  we  to  think  and  fpeak  equally  weir  of 
T  4  all^ 
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SE'RM.   all,  we  muft  either  be  infenfible  of  the  dif- 
X. 

tindtion  between  right  and  wrong,    or  be 

indifferent  to  that  diftindiion  when  we  pert, 
ceived  it.  ReUgion  renders  it  our  duty  tQ 
abhor  that  %s)hich  is  evil;  and,  on  many  oc- 
cafions,  to  exprefs  our  indignation  openly 
againft  it.  But  the  Apoftle,  with  great  pro-^ 
priety,  defcribes  the  temper  which  he  is  re- 
commending in  fuch  ftrong  and  generaj 
^erms,  as  might  guard  us  againft  that  ex- 
treme to  which  we  are  naturally  moft  prone, 
of  rafh  and  unjuft  fufpicion.  The  virtue 
which  he  means  to  inculcate  is  that  which 
is-  known  by  the  name  of  Candour ;  a  vir- 
tue, which,  as  foon  as  it  is  rpentioned. 
every  one  will  acknowledge  to  be  efl'entiat 
to  the  character  of  a  worthy  man  ;  a  virtue 
which  we  feldom  fail  of  afcribing  to  any 
perfon  "vyhom  we  feek  to  recommend  to  the 
efteem  of  others ;  but  which,  I  am  afraid, 
when  we  examine  our  own  condudt  in  a^ 
reUgious  view,  is  feldom  the  fubje<St  of  in-* 
qiiW^v  .  . 

V  It  is  ^ecefTary  to  obferve,  that  true  can-^ 
dour.'is. altogether. different  from  that  guard- 

.Jij;;  4  ed, 
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jcd^:  inofFenfive  language,  and  that  ftudied   SERM. 
ppenners  of  behaviour,  which  we  io  fre- 
f]uentl)r  meet  with  among  men  of  the  world. 
Smiling   very    often,    is   the   afpe(L^,    and 
fmooth  are  the   words  of  thofe  who   in«:. 
W ardly  are  the:  moft  ready  to  think  evil  of 
pthers.     That  Candour  which  is-  a  Chriftiaa 
virtue,   confifts,  not  in  fairnefs  of  fpeech, 
but  in  fairnefs  of  heart.     It  may  want  the 
blandifhment  of  external  courtefy,  but  fup- 
plies  its  place  with  humane  and  generous 
libex'ality  of  fentiment.     Its  manners   are 
unaffected,     and     its    profeflions    cordial* 
Exempt,  on  one  hand,  from  the  dark  jea-^ 
loufy  of  a  fufpicious  mind  j   it  i§  no  lels 
temoved,  on  the  otlier,  from  that  eafy  cre-^ 
dulity  which  is  impofed  on  by  every  fpe-^: 
cious  pretence.      It  is  perfedily  confiftent 
with    extenfivq  knowledge   of  the  world^. 
;ind  with  due  attention  to  our  own  fafety,; 
In  that  various  intercpurfe  which  we  are 
obliged  to  carry  on  with  perfons  of  every 
different  charad:er,  fufpicion,  to  a  certain 
degree,    is  a  neceflary  guard.     It  is  only 
when  it  exceeds  the  bounds  of  prudent  cau- 

^ion^ 
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SERM.   tlon,  that  it  degenerates  into  vice.  ^  There  - 
i^-  ^'     '   is  a  proper  mean  between  undiftingui{hing 
credulity,  and  univerfal  jealoufy,  which  a  ^ 
found  underftandine;  difcerns,  and  which  the 
man  of  candour  ftudies  to  prefervc-r*  ;f-'r{-r 
He  makes  allowance  for  the  mixture  of 
ervil  with  good,  which  is  to  be  found  in  every 
human  charader.     He  experts  none  to  be 
faultlefs  ;  and  he  is  unwilling  to  believe  that 
there   is  any  without  fome  commendable 
quality.     In  the  midft  of  many  defeats,  he 
can  difcover  a  virtue.     Under  the  influence 
of  perfonal  refentmeiit,  he  can  be  juft  to  the 
merit  of  an  enemy.    He  never  lends  an  open 
ear.. to  thofe  defamatory  reports  and  dark 
fuggeftions,   which,   among    the   tribes   of 
the  cenforious,   circulate  with  fo  much  ra*? 
pidity,  and  meet  with  fuch  ready  acceptance. 
He  is  not  hafty  to  judge,  and  he  requires 
full  evidence  before  he  will  condemn.     As 
Ipng  as  an  a£tion  can  beaicribed  to  difterent 
ilfiotiv^s,.  he  holds  k  as  no  mark  of  fagacity 
to  impute  it,  always  to  the  worft.     Where 
there.is  juft  gro).md  for  doubt,  he  keeps  his 
y^^W^^^^iW^^^^^i  aJ^d,  during  the  pe-F 
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ribd  of  fulpenfe,  leans  to  the  moil  eliari-  SERM. 
table  conftrudiion  which  an  a£lion  can  bear. 
When  he  muft  condemn,  he  condemns  with 
regret ;  and  without  thofe  aggravations 
which  the  feverity  of  others  adds  to  the 
crime.  He  liftens  cahnly  to  the  apology 
of  the  offender,  and  readily  admits  every 
extenuating  circumftance  which  equity  can 
fuggeft.  How  much  foever  he  may  blame 
the  principles  of  any  fe£t  or  party,  he  ne- 
ver confounds,  under  one  general  cenfure, 
all  who  belong  to  that  party  or  fed:.  He 
charges  them  not  with  fuch  confequences 
of  their  tenets,  as  they  refufe  and  difavow. 
From  one  wrong  opinion,  he  does  not  infer 
the  fubverfion  of  all  found  principles  ;  nor 
from  one  bad  adion,  conclude  that  all  re- 
gard to  confcience  is  overthrown.  When, 
he  beholds  the  mote  hi  his  brother  s  eye,  he 
remembers  the  bea?n  in  his  own.  He  com- 
miferates  human  frailty ;  and  judges  of 
others  according  to  the  principles  by  which 
he  would  think  it  reafonable  that  they*, 
fhould  judge  of  him.  In  a  w^ord,  he  views 
n^cn  and  adions  in  the  clear  funfhine  of 

charity 


X. 
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-  'vldJioqmi  :.'.  : 

S  E  R  M.  charity  and  good-nature ;  and  not  in  that 
dark  and  fullen  fhade  which  jealoufy  and 
party- fpirit  throw  over  all  characters. — -^ 
Such  being  in  general  the  fpirit  of  that 
charity  which  thin^etkinfi  e'ii'iiy]^\^<^^^. 

■  ^-A-     v'rro     -'^7      ni    ^;.     ,-- 

IL  To  recommend,  by  various  argu-? 
ments,  this  important  branch  of  Chriftiai) 
virtue. 

Let  us  begin  with  obferving  what  a  ne- 
ceflary  requifite  it  is  to  the  proper  difcharge 
of  all  the  focial  duties.  I  need  not  fpend 
time  in  fhowing  that  thefe  hold  a  very 
high  rank  in  the  Ghriilian  fyftem.  The 
encomium  which  the  Apoftle  in  this  chap- 
ter beftows  upon  pharity,  is  alone  fufficicnt 
t(5  prave:  it.  He  places  this  grace  at  the 
head  of  all  the  gifts,  and  endowments,  which 
can  be  jpolTefied  by  man ;  and  aflures  us, 
|Kat  ihongb  'we  bad  all  faith  fo  that  w& 
ccntld  ranove  fmimtaivs^  yet  if  we  be  deftiii? 
tUte  oi  ch;^nt^j,  it  'Lii^ill  profit  us  nothing*. 
Accord  in  gty,  JovXx  S^^^^^^'if^y  ^^^^^nefs^  and 
/o?/g-/r^cri/rg^  art  enumerated  as  diftin- 
^uifhingy>-;///j-  cf  thefpirk  of  Chrift  *.   But 

♦  Galat,   V.  23,  23. 

it 
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It  IS  impolTible  for  fuch  virtues  as  tliefe  to  SERM. 
find  place  in  a  breaft,  where  the  propenfity 
to  think  evil  of  others  is  predominant. 
Charitable  and  candid  thoughts  of  men  are 
the  neceflary  introduction  to  all  good-v^^ill 
aad  kindnefs.  The  form,  if  we  may 
fpeak  fo,  the  only  climate  in  which .  love 
can  grow  up  and  flourifh.  A  fufpicious 
temper  checks  in  the  bud  every  kind  affec- 
tion. It  hardens  the  heart,  and  eftranges 
man  from  man.  What  friendfliip  or  gra- 
titude can  you  expedt  from  him,  who  views 
all  your  conduct  with  diftruftful  eyes,  and 
afcribes  every  benefit  you  confer  to  artifice 
and  flratagem  ?  The  utmoft  which  you 
can  hope  from  one  of  this  charad:er,  is 
juftice  in  his  dealings ;  nor  even  that  can 
you  be  affured  of  j  as  the  fufpicions  to  which 
he  is  a  prey  will  afford  him  frequent  pre- 
texts for  departing  from  truth,  and  for  de- 
fending himfelf  with  the  fame  arms  which 
he  conceives  to  be  employed  againft  him. 
Unhappy  will  they  be  who  are  joined  with 
him  by  any  clofe  connexion ;  expofed  to 
•very  malignant  fufpicioa  which  arifes  in 
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his  own  mind,  and  to  every  unjiift"  fuggeft^' 
ion  which  the  malice  of  others  may  infi-^ 
nuate  againft  them.  That  ftore  of  poifon 
which  is  collected  within  him,  frequently 
throws  out  its  venom  on  all  who  are  withih^ 
Its  reach.  As  a  cbmpanion,  he  will  be  fe- 
vere  and  fatirical ;  as  a  friend,  captious  and 
dangerous ;  in  his  domeftic  fphere,  harfll, 
jealous,  and  irafcible ;  in  his  civil  capacity, 
feditious  and  turbulent,  prone  to  impute 
the  condu(ft  of  his  fuperiours  to  improper 
motives,  and  upon  loofe  information  to  con- 
demn their  condu(ft. 

The  contrary  of  all  this  may  be  expe(£led 
from  a  candid  temper.  Whatever  is  ami- 
able in  manners,  or  ufeful  in  fociety,  na- 
turally and  eafily  ingrafts  itfelf  upon  it. 
Gentlenefs,  humanity,  and  compaflion  flow 
from  it  as  their  native  fpring.  Open  and 
cheerful  in  itfelf,  it  difFufes  cheerfulnefs  and 
good- humour  over  all  who  are  under  its 
influence.  It  is  the  chief  ground  of  mu- 
tual confidence  and  union  among  men. 
It  prevents  thofe  animofities  from  arifing 
which  are  the  offspring  of  groundlefs  prc- 
i-Owv  ::  judice; 
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judke  J   or,  by  its  benign  interpofidon,  al-  s  E  R  M. 
lays  them  when  arifen.     In  the  magiftrate,       ^* 
it   tempers   juftice  with    lenity.      Among 
fubje<Sls  it  promotes  good  order  and  fub- 
miiTjon*  .  lt.:Conneds  humanity  with  piety. 
Fof  he  who  is  not  given  to  think  evil  of  his  ' 
fellow-creatures,  will  not  be  ready  to  cen- 
fure  the  difpenfations  of  his  Creator.   Where- 
as the  fame  turn  of  mind  which  renders  one 
jealous  and  unjuft  towards  men,  will  incline 
him  to  be  querulous  and  impious  towards 
God. 

In  the  fecond  place,  as  a  fufpiclous,  un- 
charitable   fpirit    is    inconliftent    with    all  ' 
fecial    virtue  and   happinefs,  fo,   in  itfelf, 
it  is  unreafonable  and  unjuft.     In  order  to 
form  found  opinions  concerning  characters 
and  anions,    two  things  are   efpecially  re-  ' 
quifite,    information  and  impartiality.     But 
fuch  as  are  moft  forward  to  decide  unfa- ^ 
vourably,  are  commonly  deftitute  of  both. 
Inftead  of  poffeffing,  or  even  requiring,  full 
Information,   the  grounds  on  which  they 
proceed  gre  frequently  the  moft  flight  and 

frivolous. 
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5  E  R  M.  frivolous.  ,  A  tale,  perhaps,  which  the  idle 
have  invented,  the  inquifitive  have  Hftcned 
to,  and  the  credulous  have  propagated  ;  or 
a  real  incident  which  rumour,  in  carrying 
it  along,  has  exaggerated  and  difguifed, 
luppHes  them  w^ith  materials  of  confident 
aflertion,  and  decifive  judgment;  From  an 
adion  they  prefently  look  into  the  heart, 
and  infer  the  motive.  This  fuppofed  mo- 
tive they  conclude  to  be  the  ruling  prin- 
ciple ;  and  pronounce  at  once  concerning 
the  whole  charader. 

Nothing  can  be  more  contrary  both  to 
equity  and  to  found  reafon,  than  fuch  pre- 
cipitate judgments.  Any  man  who  attends 
to  what  paffes  within  himfelf,  may  eafily 
difcern  what  a  complicated  fyftem  the  hu- 
man chara£ler  is,  and  what  a  variety  of 
circumftances  muft  be  taken  into  the  ac- 
count, in  order  to  eftimate  it  truly.  No 
fmgle  inftance  of  condu<5l  whatever,  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  determine  it.  As  from  one  wor- 
thy aftion,  it  were  'credulity,  not  charity, 
to  conclude  a  perfon  to  be  free  from  all 
vice ;  fo  from  one  which  is  cenfurable,   it 
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is  p€rfe6lly  unjuft  to  infer  thatj:he  author  SERM. 
of  it  is  without  confcience,  and  without 
merit.  Did  you  know  all  the  attending  cir~ 
Gumft^ces,  it  might  appear  in  an  excufable 
li§i(^^.jiay^  perhaps,  under  a  commendable 
£pj;ip.K.:,Th^  motives  of  the  a^tor  may  have 
been, entirely  different  from  thofe  which 
you  afcribe  to  him  ;  and  where  you  fuppofe 
him  impelled  by  bad  defign,  he  may  have 
been  prompted  by  confcience  and  miftaken 
principle.  Admitting  the  adlion  to  have 
been  in  every  view  criminal,  he  may  have 
been  hurried  into  it  through  inadvertency 
and  furprife.  He  may  have  fmcerely  re- 
pented ;  and  the  virtuous  principle  may 
have  now  regained  its  full  vigour.  Perhaps 
this  was  the  corner  of  frailty  ;  the  quarter 
on  which  he  lay  open  to  the  incurfions  of 
temptation  j  while  the  other  avenues  of  hia 
heart  were  firmly  guarded  by  confcience. 

-  No  error  is  more  palpable  than  to  look 
for  uniformity  from  human  nature ;  though 
it  is  cornmonly  on  the  fuppofition  of  it  that 
bur  general  conclufions  concerning  character 
are  formed.    Mankind  are  confi.fteat  neither; 

-  Vol.  IL  U  m 
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i  E  R  M.  in  good,  aor  in  evil.  In  the  prefent  flate 
of  frailty,  all  is  mixed  and  blended.  The 
ilrongeft  contrarieties  of  piety  and  hypo- 
aerify,  of  generofity  and  avarice,  of  truth 
^and  duplicity,  often  meet  in  one  charader, 
"^The  pureft  human  virtue  is  confiftent  with 
fdme  vice ;  and  in  the  midft  of  much  vice 
and  diforder,  amiable,  nay  resectable,  qua- 
lities may  be  found.  There  are  few  cafes 
in  which  we  have  ground  to  conclude  that 
all  goodnefs  is  loft.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
character  there  may  lie  fome  fparks  of  piety 
and  virtue,  fuppreffed,  but  not  extinguifh- 
ed ;  which,  kept  alive  by  the  breath  of  hea- 
ven, and,  gathei-ing  ftrength  in  fecret  from 
fefledion,  may,  on  the  firft  favourable 
opening  which  is  afforded  them,  be  ready 
to  break  forth  with  fplendour  and  force. -^ 
Placed,  then,  in  a  fituation  of  fo  much  un- 
certainty and  darknefs,  where  our  know- 
ledge of  the  hearts  and  charaders  of  men  is 
fo  limited,  and  our  judgments  concerning 
them  are  fo  apt  to  err,  what  a  continual 
call  do  we  receive  either  to  fufpend  our 
Judgment,  ot  to  give  it  on  the  favourable 
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il^  ?  efpecially  when  we  confider  tKat,  as  ^  ^^  ^* 
through  imperfect  information  we  are  un- 
qualified fdr  deciding  foundly,  fo  through 
Want  of  Impartiality  we  are  often  tempted 
to  decide  wrong.  How  much  this  enforces 
the  argument  for  candour,  will  appe^t  by 
confidcring, 

In  the  third  place j  wliat  the  fdiirces  are 
(of  thofe  fevere  and  uncharitable  opinions 
which  we  are  fo  ready  to  form.  Were  the 
mind  altdgether  free  from  prepoffefllon  and 
bias,  it  might  avail  itfelf  to  mdre  advan- 
tage of  the  fcanty  knowledge  which  it  poP 
fefles.  But  this  is  fo  far  from  being  the 
cafe,  that  on  every  fide  we  are  encumbered 
with  prejudices,  and  warped  by  paffions, 
which  exert  their  influence  in  nothing  more 
than  in  leading  us  to  think  evil  of  others. 
At  all  times  we  are  jtiftly  faid  to^^^  through 
n  glafs  darkly^  biit  paflion  and  prejudice, 
looking  through  a  glafs  which  diftorts  the 
form  of  the  objedis-,  make  us  alfo  fee  falfelyi 

It  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  our  preftiit 
fituation,  that  forae  of  the  good  di^ofitioiis 

U  2  of 
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*SE  RM.   of  human  nature  are  apt  to  betray  us  Intd 
frailties  and  vices.    Thus  it  often  happens, 
/that   the    laudable    attachment    which   we 
f^  contract  to  the  country,  or  the  church,  to 
which  we  belong,  or  to  fome  political  de- 
nomination under  which  we  clafs  ourfelves, 
both  confines  our  affections  within  too  nar- 
row  a  fphere,  and   gives  rife    to   violent 
prejudices  againft  fuch  as  come  linder  an 
■  oppofite  defcription.     Not  contented  with 
being  in  the  right  ourfelves,  we  muft  find 
all  others  in  the  wrong.     We  claim  an  ex- 
dufive  pofTefTion  of  goodnefs  and  wifdom  j 
and  from  approving  warrtily  of  thofe  who 
join  us,  we  proceed  to  condemn,  ivith  niuch 
acrimony,  not  only  the  principles,  but  the 
charadt^ers  of  thofe  from  whom, we  diifsr. 
Hence  perfons  of  well-difpored  filings  are 
too  often,  through  the  ftrength  of  partial 
good  affection,    involved- nn  the  crime  of 
uncharitable  judgment.    They  rafhly  extend 
^^  k^^fj^  individual    the    jCevere   .op^inion 
which  they  have -Unwarrantably  'conceiV€il 
.ot  a  whole  body.— r-This- man  is  of  a  party 
.■\vhofe  principles-  wa-:  reckon  flavifh  ;  and 

therefore 
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therefore  his  whole  fentiments  are  corrupted,  s  E  R  M. 
That  man.  belongs  to  a  religious  fe(3:,  which 
we  are  accuftomed  to  deem  bigotted  ;  and 
therefore  he  is  incapable  of  any  generous 
or 'liberal  thought.  Another  is  connedied 
with  a  fe^^,  which. we  have  been  taught  to 
account  rela.^ed  ;  and  therefore  he  can  have 
no  fanclity. — Arethefe  the  judgments  of 
candour  and  charity?  Is  true  piety  or 
virtue  fo  very  limited  in  its  nature,  as  to  be 
confined  to  fuch  alone  as  fee  every  thing 
with  our  eyes,  and  follow  exadtly  the  train 
of*  our  ideas  X ..  Was  there  ever  any  great 
community;  fo  corrupt  as  not  to  include 
within  it  individuals  of  real  worth  ? 

Befides  prepoffeffions  of  this  nature,  which 
fometimes  miflead  the  hpneft  mind,  there 
are  other,  and  much  more  culpable  caufes 
of  uncharitabk  judgment.  Pride  is  hurt 
^nd  wounded  by  every  excellence  in  which 
it  can  claim  no  fhare ;  and  from  eagernefs 
to  difcover  a  blemifh,  refts  upon  the  flightefl 
appearance  of  one,  as  a  fatisfying  proof. 
When  rivalry  and  competition  concur  with 
pride,  our  defire  to  efpy  defeds  increafes, 
..  Uj        .,  and, 
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s  E  R  M.  and,  by  confequence,  the  grounds  of  cenfure 
multiply.  Where  no  oppofitipn  of  interefts 
takes  place,  envy  has  too  much  influence 
in  warping  the  judgment  of  many.  Even 
when  none  of  thefe  caufes  operate,  the  in- 
ward confcioufnefs  of  depravity  is  fufEcient 
to  fill  the  mind  with  evil  thoughts  of  others. 
Whence  Jfhould  a  man  fo  readily  draw  his 
opinion  of  men  as  from  that  character  wi^h 
which  he  is  beft  acquainted,  becaufe  it  is 
his  own  ?  A  perfon  pf  Iovjt  and  bafe  mind 
naturally  imputes  to  others  the  fentiments 
which  he  finds  congenial  to  himfelf ;  and  is 
incredulous  of  every  excellency  which  to 
?iim  is  totally  unknown.  He  enjoys,  be- 
fides,  confolation  in  the  thought  that  others 
arc  no  better  than  himfelf;  that  his  weak-p 
neffes  and  crimes  are  thofe  of  all  men ;  and, 
that  fuch  as  appear  moft  diftinguilhed  for 
virtue  pofiefs  no  real  fuperiorlty,  except 
greater  dexterity  in  concealing  their  vices. 
Soothing  themfelves  with  this  dodlrine  in 
fecret,  too  many  fofter  and  ftrengthen  the 
bad  Opinion  which  they  entertain  of  all 
mankind.  Rarely,  if  ever,  have  you  ground, 
v:tcj-:-  '  '•■  '■'^"'  4  •  '       V  '.'■     '  '^  •  '  '  to 
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to  think  well  of  that  man's  heart  who  is  SERM. 

X. 

on  every  occafion  given  to  think  the  worft 
of  others.     Let  us  obferve, 

'-In  the  fourth  place,  that  fuitable  to  the 
fources  whence  a  jealous  and  fufpicious  tem- 
per proceeds,  are  the  efFeds  which  it  pro* 
duces  in  the  world,  the  crimes  and  mifchiefs 
with  which  it  fills  fociety.     It  pofTefTes  this 
unhappy  diftinftion  beyond  the  other  fail- 
ings of  the  human  heart,  that  while  it  im- 
pels men  to  violent  deeds,  it  juftifies  to  their 
own  apprehenfion  the  excefles  which  they 
commit.      Amidft  the  uproar  of  other  bad 
paflions,    confcience  adits  as  a   reftraining 
power.     As  foon  as  the  tumult  fubfides,  re- 
morfe  exerts  its  influence,  and  renders  the. 
{inner  fenfible  of  the  evil  which  he  has  done. 
But  the  uncharitable  man  is  unfortunately 
fet  loofe  from  any  fuch  check  or  controul. 
Through  the  infatuation  of  prejudice,  big 
judgment  is  perverted ;  confcience  is  mifled  ; 
the  light  iDithin  him  is  turned  into  darknefs. 
Viewing  the  objects  of  his  difpleafure  as  evil 
men,  he  thinks  himfelf  eutitled  to  give  that 
U  4  '^     difpleafure 
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s  E  R  M.  difpleafure  full  vent ;  and  in  committing 
the  moft  inhuman  actions,  may  fometimes 
imagine  that  he  is  doing  good  fervice  to 
God.. 

The  firft  fruits  of  an  evil-thinking  fpirit 
are  calumny  and  detraction,  by  which  fo? 
ciety  is  fo  often  embroiled,  and  men  are  fet 
at  variance  with  one  another.  But  did  it  pro- 
ceed no  farther  than  cenforious  fpeech,  the 
mifchief  would  be  lefs.     Much  greater  and 
more  ferious  evils  frequently  enfue.     What, 
direful  effeds,  for  inftance,  have  often  flowj^j 
ed  from  rafh  and  ill-founded  jealoufy  in 
private  life  \  .  No  fopner  has  one  allowed 
that  daemon  to  take  pofleffion  of  hi§  mimd,; 
than  it  perverts  his  underflanding,  andtaintSi 
all  his  faculties.     Haunting  him  by  night, 
and  by   day,  bringing  perpetually  before  i 
him  the  odious  and  difquieting  forms  which 
it  has  raifed  up,   it  blackens  every  appear- 
ance to  his  view ;   gives  to  trifles,  which 
are  in  themfelves  light  as  air,  the  weight  of 
full  confirmation  }  till  w^hat  w^as  at  firfl:  a 
dubious  furmife,  or  a  flight  difpleafure,  rifes 
at  length   into  full  belief  and  implaCfible 

fury. 
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fury.     Hence,  families  torn  with  the  moft   S  E  R  M. 

violent  convulfions  ;    the   hufband   armed   < ^ — » 

againft  the  wife,  the  father  againft  the  fon, 
the  friend  againft  the  friend ;  the  plan  of 
treachery  and  aflaffination  contrived,  and 
the  dagger  plunged  into  the  bofom  of  the 
innocent. — In  public  life,  how  often  have 
kingdoms  been  fhaken  with  all  th^  violence 
of  war  and  rebellion,  from  the  unjuft  fuf- 
picions  which  fubjedls  had  conceived  of 
tlieir  rulers ;  or  the  rafli  jealoufy  which 
princes  had  entertained  of  their  people  ?— 
But  it  is  in  religious  diflentions  chiefly,  that 
the  mifchievous  power  of  uncharitable  pre- 
judice has  difplayed  its  full  atrocity.  Re- 
ligion is  always  found  to  heighten  every 
paffion  on  which  it  ad:s,  and  to  render 
every  conteft  into  which  it  enters,  uncom- 
monly ardent ;  becaufe  the  objed:s  which  it 
prefents  are  of  fuch  a  nature,  as  ftrongly  to 
feize  and  engage  the  human  mind.  When 
zeal  for  their  own  principles  has  prompted 
men  to  view  thofe  of  a  diiferent  perfuafion 
in  the  odious  lights  which  bigotry  fuggelis, 
every  fentiment  of  humanity  has  too  often 

been 
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SERM.  beea extinguiflied.     The  mild  influence  of 
that  religion  which  breathes  nothing  but 
gentlenefs,  has  proved  too  feeble  to  reflraia. 
the  violent  and  bloody  hand  of  perfecution/ji 
and  the  uncharitable  fpirit,  raging  among, 
contending  parties,  has  filled  the  world  with 
fpch  calamities  and  crimes,  as  have  brought 
difgrace  on  the  Chriftian  name,       :  ;,^.,,     , 
Let  us  attend  particularly  to  one  awfirl? 
inftance  of  the  guilt  which  men  may  con-? 
tract,  and  of  the  ruin  which  they  may  bring, 
upon  themfelves,  through  the  want  of  fair- 
nefs  and  candour.     The  nation  of  the  Jews 
were  almoft  noted  for  a  narrow  and  un« 
charitable  fpirit.     When  John  the  Baptift,  v 
and  our  blefled  Lord,  appeared  among  them, 
becaufe  the  former  was  aullere  in  his  tem- 
per and  retired  in  his  life,  they  pronounced 
of  him  that  he  had  an  evil  fpirit :   And  be- 
caufe the  latter  was  open  and  fociable  In  his 
manners,  they  held  him  to  be  deftltute  of 
that  fanctity  which  became  a  prophet.  Their 
prejudice  againft  our  Lord  took  its  iirft  rife 
fromamoft  frivolous  and  contemptible  caufe. 
Ts  not  this  the/on  gf  the  carpenter  t    Can  any 
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g^d thing  come  out  ofNa%aretbf  When  his  S?  R  M» 
miracles  repelle4  this  reproach,  and  fuffi* 
eiently  proved  the  eminence  of  his  character, 
illH  they  foftered  their  prejudices  by  this 
inoft  fotile  reafoning.  Have  Q^y  of  the  ruler t, 
believed  on  him  ?.  Obftinate  }n  their  attach-* 
ment  to  a  temporal  Mefliah,  and  continuing 
to  view  all  our  Saviour's  conduct  with  an 
evil  eye,  when  he  converfed  with  bad  men 
in  order  to  reclaim  them,  they  treated  him 
as  a  coinf  anion  of  publicans  andfinners.  Be- 
caufe  he  difallowed  their  groundlefs  tradi- 
tions, they  held  him  to  be  a  breaker  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  a  contemner  of  religion.  Be- 
caufe  he  prophefied  the  deftrudtion  of  their 
temple,  they  accufed  him  of  being  an  enemy 
to  his  own  nation.  Till  at  laft,  through 
their  perpetual  mifconftrudlion  of  his  ac-» 
tions,  their  paflions  became  fo  inflamed  as 
to  make  them  cry  out  with  one  voice.  Away 
with  this  man  to  the  death ^  and  give  us  Ba^ 
rahhas  the  robber. Viewing  in  this  dread- 
ful event  the  confequences  of  want  of  can-« 
dour,  let  every  man  tremble  to  think  evil 
rafhly  of  his  brotheri-  No  one  can  tell  how 
'"■'■  ■              '*- "     '  ~  "^  """'      far 
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6ERM.  far  uncharitable  prejudice^  may  carry  him 
in  guilt,  if' he  allow  them  to  harbour  and 
gather  flrength  within  hi?  breaft^  Th§ 
cloud  "^Nhich  rofi  fro?n  tJgefia,  no  bigger  tl^U 
a  mans  ^battdy  may  fpon  jfyveU.and  fpread,  t;ill 
it.  cover  the  ^  whole  horizon,  and  difcharge 
with  moft:,diteii<?iiv9.,YiqlfiQ9p^thj2  gatherecj 
jU)r|X^,v/  jiiitJiLi}':^  d  "iyvi:v>JiCi  'a^tO  1:^  ?//aiMiiJ'5 

••'  3n'  the  fifth  ■  'place:,  a&  t  a  fufplcioy s  fpirk 
is  the-  fource  of  fa  many  crimes  and  cala^ 
mities  in  the  world;  fp  it  Avxh^i  fpring  gf 
certain  mifery  to  the^^perfon  who  ifjdulge^ 
it.  ■  His  friends  will  bj^  few  J  and  fni^all  wilj 
be  his  comfort  in  thofe  whom  hepoffeiTes^ 
Believing  others^to  be  his  en|;m^ieSj  he  wijl 
cxf  courfe  make  them  fuch.  Let^is  caution 
b<e,  ev^r  fp.great,  the  afperity  of  ^is  thoughts 
will  often  break  put;  in  his  behaviour ;  and 
in  return  for  fufpedting  and  hating,  he  will 
incur  fufpicion  and  hatred.  Befides  the  ex- 
ternal evils,  which  he  draws  upon  himfelf, 
arifmg  from,  alienated  friendfhip,  broken 
confidence,  and  open  enmity  ;  the  fufpiciou? 
tamper  itfelf  is  one  of  the  worfl  evils  which 

■  any 
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iHy  man  can  fufFer;'  If  in  all  fear  there  he  S  E  R  M. 
tormefit^  how  miferable  muft  be  his  ftate  who, 
by  living  in  perpetual  jealoufy,  lives  in  per- 
petual dread  ?  Looking  upon  himfelf  to  be 
furrounded  with  fpies,  enemies,  and  defigii- 
Jng  men,  he  is  a  ftranger  to  reliance  and 
truft.!'  He  knows  not  to  whom  to  open 
-himfelf. 'He  dreffes' his  countenance  in 
forced  fmiles,  while  his  heart  throbs  within 
from  apprehenfions  of  fecret  treachery. 
Hence  fretfulnefs,  and  ill-humour,  difguft 
at  the  world,  and  all  the  painful  fenfations 
of  an  irritated  and  emj^ittered  mind. 

So  numerous  and  great  are  the  evils  arifing 
from  a  fiifpicious  difpofition,  that  of  the  two 
extremes  it  is  more  eligihle  to  expofe  our- 
felves  to  bccafional  difad vantage  from  think- 
ing too  well  of  others,  than  to  fuffer  con- 
tinual mifery  by  thinking  always  ill  of  them, 
it  is  better  to  be  fometimes  impofed  upon, 
than  never  to  truft.  Safety  is  purchafed  at 
too  dear  a  rate,  when,  in  order  to  feeure  it, 
we  are  obliged  to  be  always^clad  in  arm"our, 
and  to  live  in  petpetual  hoftility  w^ith  out 
fellows.     This  is, '  for  the  fake  of  livih^^  fO 
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SERM.  deprive  ourfelves  of  tHe  cbmfort  of  life; 
The  man  of  caridour  enjoys  his  fituation^ 
whatever  it  is^  with  cheerfulnefs  and  peace. 
Prudence  direiSts  his  ihtercourfe  with  the 
world}  but  no  black  fufpicioris  haunt  his 
hours  of  reft.  Accuftbmed  to  view  the  cha^ 
ra(3:ers  of  his  neighbours  iii  the  tnoft  fa- 
vourable light,  he  is  like  one  who  dwells 
arftidft  thofe  beautiful  fcenes  of  nature,  Ofi 
which  the  eye  refts  with  pleifure.  Whcreaii 
the  fufpicious  man,  having  his  imagination 
filled  with  all  the  fhocking  forms  of  humart 
falfehood,  deceit,  and  treaeheiyi  refembles 
the  traveller  in  the  wildernefs,  who  difcern^ 
no  objeds  around  him  but  what  are  eith^ 
dreary  or  terrible ;  Caverns  that  open j  fer- 
pents  that  hifs,  and  beafts  of  prey  that  howl; 
Hence  in  him  are  verified  thofe  defcription^ 
which  the.  Spirit  of  God  has  given  us  of 
the  mifery  of  the  wicked*  Theyfiall  have 
no  peace,  Theyjhall  be  like  the  troubled  fed, 
when  it  cannot  reji.  The  Lord  Jhall  givt 
them  a  trembling  hearty  and  failing  of  eyes ^ 
anjforrow  of  mind:  And  they  floall  fear  day 
and  nighty  and  have  none  ajfurance  of  hearts 
I  addi  J,  ' 

In 
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In  the  fixtli  and  laft  place,  that  there  is  SERM. 
nothing  which  expofes  men  in  a  more 
marked  and  dire<fl  manner  to  the  difplea- 
fure  of  the  Almighty,  than  a  malignant  and 
^enforious  fpirit.  I  infift  not  now  on  the 
general  denunciations  of  divine  wrath  againft 
malice  and  hatred.  Let  us  only  confider 
under  what  particular  defcription  the  Spirit 
of  God  brings  this  crime  of  uncharitable 
judgment.  It  is  declared  to  be  an  impious 
invafion  of  the  prerogative  of  God,  to  whom 
alone  it  belongs  to  fearch  all  hearts,  and  to 
determine  concerning  all  chara(Sters.  This 
privilege  He  often  appropriates  exprefsly  t6 
Himfelf,  on  purpofe  to  reftrain  the  rafhnefs 
of  cenfure  among  men  ;  requiring  us  to 
leave  the  judging  of  others  to  Him,  and 
to  attend  to  our  own  buiinefs  and  duty* 
PV^Q  art  thou  that  judgejl  another  mans 
fcrvant  f  To  his  own  majier^  hejlandeih  or 
fallcth,  ytidge  nothing  before  the  time;  tmtit 
the  Lord  come^  ivho  Jhall  make  manifeji  thi 
cotmfels  of  the  heart*,  '•  -  ^-    » 

It  deferves  our  mofl  ferious  attention,  thSit, 
in  feveral  palTages  of  Scripture,  ,the  great 

•  Rom.  xiv.  4.     I  Corinth,  iv.  5. 
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S  E  R  M.   Judge  of  the  world  is  reprefentedj  at  the 
day  of  final  retribution,  as  proceeding  upon 
this  principle,  of  rendering  to  men  according 
to  the  manner  in  which  they   have  ad:ed 
towards  their  brethren.     With  the  mercifuly 
thou  wilt  JJjow  thyfelf  merciful  \  and  ivith 
thefroward^  thou  wiltjhow  thyfelf  frowara. 
With   what  judgment  ye  judge ^  ye  fjall  be 
judged ;  and  with  what  meafure  ye  mete^  it 
Jhall  be  meafured  to  you  again  *,     It  is  im- 
poffible  to  form  an  argument  of  more  force 
than  this^  to  reftrain  all  fevcrity  of  judgment 
among  fuch  as  look  forward  to  the  tribunal 
of  God.     The  argument  extends  not  in- 
deed fo  farj  as  to  reprefent  our  acceptance 
with  the  Deity  as  entirely  fufpended  upon 
the  candour  which  we  fhow  in  forming  our 
fentiments  of  others.     We  know  that  other 
graces  bcfides  this  are  requifite  in  order  to 
fit  us  for  heaven ;   and  that  without  piety 
towards  God,   and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jefus 
Chrift,  all  our  charity  to  men  will  be  found 
^efejStive  and  vain.      But  this    we  know 
'alfo,  that  in-the  heart  which  is  deftitute  of 

♦  Pfalmxviii.  25,  26.     Matth.  xix.z.  - 
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falrnefs   and  candour,    the  Spirit  of  God   S  E  R  M. 
certainly  dwells   not ;    and    that   whatever   .       '  ,s 
appearances  of  religion  the  uncharitable  man 
may  affume,  on  him  the  Sovereign  of  the 

univerfe  looks  with    no  favour. Thou 

who  art  a  man  full  of  frailties,  who  ftandeft 
in  need,   not  merely  of  impartiality  in  thy 
divine  Judge,  but  of  indulgence  and  mercy : 
Thou  who  implored  daily  this  mercy  from 
Him,  and  prayeft  that  He  would  remember 
thou  art  dtiji^  and  not  be  ftri£t  to  mark  ini- 
quity againji  thee ;    dareft  thou,   with  thofe 
very  prayers  in  thy  mouth,  proceed  to  judge 
without  candour  of  thy  brethren,  and  upon 
the  flighteft  grounds  to  reprobate  and  con- 
demn them  ?     O  thou  hypocrite  !    (for  by 
what  other  name  can  we  call  thee  ?)    vain 
are  all  thy  prctenfions  to  piety.     Ineffed:ual 
is  every  plea   which  thou  canft  form  for 
mercy  from  heaven.     The  precedent  which 
thou  haft  eftablifhed  againft  thyfelf  is  deci- 
five.     Thou  haft  dictated  the  fentence  of 
thine  own  condemnation. 

s 

On  the  whole,  it  clearly  appears  that  no 

part  of  the  government  of  temper  deferves» 
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s  E  R  M.  attention  more,  than  to  keep  our  minds  pure 
from  uncharitable  prejudices,  and  open  to 
candour  and  humanity  in  judging  of  others. 
The  worft  confequences,  both  to  ourfelves 
and  to  fociety,  follow  from  th^  oppofite 
fpirit.  Let  us  beware  of  encouraging  a  habit 
of  fufpicion,  by  forming  too  fevere  and  harfli 
opinions  concerning  human  nature  in  gene- 
ral. A  great  proportion  of  infirmity  anct 
corruption,  doubtlefs,  adheres  to  it ;  yet 
tempered  alfo  it  is  with  various  mixtures  of 
virtue  and  good  affedion.  Darkened  as  the 
Divine  image  now  is  among  mankind,  it  is 
pot  wholly  effaced.  Much  piety  and  good- 
nefs  may  lie  hidden  in  hearts  that  are  un- 
known to  us.  Vice  is  glaring  and  loud. 
The  crimes  of  the  wicked  make  a  noife  in 
the  world,  and  alarm  fociety.  True  worth 
is  retired  and  modeft,  and  requires  parti- 
cular fituations  to  bring  it  forth  to  public 
notice.  The  prophet  Elijah,  in  a  time  of 
prevailing  corruption,  imagined  that  all  true 
religion  had  forfaken  the  land.  /,  even  I 
only^  faid  he  to  the  Lord,  am  left  toferve 
thee.  But  the  Almighty,  who  difcerned 
wh^t  was  concealed  from  his  imperfe<£t  view, 
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replied,    Td  have  I  left  me  /even  thoiifand  S  E  R  M 
men  In  Ifrael  who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to 
Baal*. 

The  aged,  and  the  unfortunate,  who  have 
toiled  through  an  unfuccefsful  life  with  long 
experience  of  the  falfehod  and  fraud  of  evil 
men,  are  apt  to  be  the  moft  fevere  in  the 
opinions  which  they  entertain  of  others. 
For  fuch,  their  circumftances  may  be  al- 
lowed to  form  fome  degree  of  apology.  But 
if,  in  youth  and  profperity,  the  fame  hard 
fufpicious  fpirlt  prevail ;  if  they  who  are 
beginning  the  career  of  life  fet  out  with  all 
the  fcruples  of  diftruft  ;  if,  before  they  have 
had  reafon  to  complain  of  the  world,  they 
betray  the  diffidence  of  a  jealous,  and  the 
malignity  of  a  cenforious  mind,  fad  is  the 
prefage  which  may  thence  be  drawn  of  their 
future  difhonour.  From  fuch,  you  have 
nothing  to  look  for  that  fhall  be  either  en- 
gaging in  private  life,  or  refpedable  in  pub- 
lic charaden  To  youth  it  particularly  be-' 
longs  to  be  generous  in  fentiment,  candid 
in  opinion,  undefigning  in  behaviour,  open 

•  I  Kings,  xix.  14.  18. 
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to  the  moft  favourable  conftni£l:ion  of  ac- 
tions and  condud:.  Throughout  all  the 
ftages  of  life,  candour  is  one  of  the  moft 
honourable  diftin<5tions  of  the  human  cha- 
ra(Ster. .  It  i.sconned:ed\y.ith  magnanimity  j 
it  is  juftified  by  wifdom  ;  it  is  fuitable  to  the 
relation  in  which  we  ftand  to  one  another. 
But  if  reafon  and  humanity  be  infufficient 
to  reftrain  us  from  rafh  and  uncharitable 
judgments,  let  that  awful  denunciation  fre- 
quently refound  in  our  ears,  He  Jloall  have 
judgment  without  mercy  who  hath  Jl^owed 
no  mercy. 
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Now  therefore  he  not grie*ved  nor  angry  ivtth 
yourf elves  that  ye  fold  me  hither  ;  for  God 

did  fend  me  before  you  to  preferve  life. ^ 

So  now  it  was  not  you  that  fent  me  hither^ 
hut  God, 


I 


N  this  generous  manner,  Jofeph  frames   8  E  R  M* 
an  apology  for  the  unnatural  behaviour 


of  his  brethren.  He  extenuates  the  atro- 
city of  their  crime,  by  reprefenting  the  happy 
effedts  which  it  had  produced.  He  looks 
beyond  all  fecond  caufes ;  and  recognizes, 
in  the  wonderful  events  of  his  life,  the  hand 

of  the  Almighty, No  human  charad:er, 
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S  E  R  M.  exhibited  in  the  records  of  Scripture,  is  more 
remarkable  or  inilru£live  than  that  of  this 
patriarch.  He  is  one  whom  we  behold 
tried  in  all  the  viciffitiides  of  fortune  ;  from 
the  condition  of  a  flave,  rifmg  to  be  ruler  of 
the  land  of  Egypt ;  and  in  every  ftation 
acquiring,  by  his  virtue  and  wifdom,  favour 
with  God  and  man.  When  overfeer  of 
Potiphar's  houfe,  his  fidelity  was  proved  by 
ftrong  temptations,  which  he  honourably 
refifted.  When  thrown  into  prifon  by  the 
artifice  of  a  falfe  woman,  his  integrity  and 
prudence  foon  rendered  him  confpicuous, 
even  in  that  dark  manfion.  When  called 
into  the  prefence  of  Pharaoh,  the  wife  and 
extenfive  plan  which  he  formed  for  faving 
the  kingdom  from  the  miferies  of  impend- 
ing famine,  juftly  raifed  him  to  a  high  fla- 
tion,  wherein  his  abilities  were  eminently 
difplayed  in  the  public  fervice.  But  in  his 
whole  hiflory  there  is  no  circumftance  fo 
flriking  and  interefting,  as  his  behaviour  to 
his  brethren  who  had  fold  him  into  Havery. 
The  moment  in  which  he  made  himfelf 
known  to  them,  that  moment  at  which  wc 

are 
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are  now  to  contemplate  him,  was  the  mofl  SERM. 
critical  one  of  his  life,  and  the  moft  decifive 
of  his  character.  It  is  fuch  as  rarely  occurs 
in  the  courfe  of  human  events  ;  and  is  cal- 
culated to  draw  the  hlgheft  attention  of  all 
who  are  endov/ed  with  any  degree  of  fen- 
fibility  of  heart.  Let  us  confider  the  fenti- 
ment  which  Jofeph  utters  in  the  text  under 
two  views,  each  of  which  is  very  inftrudlive 
to  all  Chriftians.  I.  As  a  difcovery  of  his 
cordial  forgivenefs  of  his  brethren ;  and, 
II.  As  an  inftance  of  his  dutiful  attention  to 
the  Providence  of  God. 

I.  The  moft  cordial  forgivenefs  is  here 
difplayed.  I  fhall  not  recapitulate  all  the 
preceding  hiftory  refpeding  Jofeph  and  his 
brethren  ;  as  it  is  well  known  by  every  one 
who  has  the  leaft  acquaintance  with  the 
facred  writings.  From  the  whole  tenour  of 
the  narration  it  appears,  that  though  Jo- 
feph, upon  the  arrival  of  his  brethren  in 
Egypt,  made  himfelf  ftrange  to  them,  yet 
from  the  beginning  he  intended  to  difcover 
himfelf  J  and  ftudied  fo  to  condud  the  dif- 
X  4  covery 
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S  E  R  M.  covery  as  might  render  the  furprife  of  joy 
complete.  For  this  end,  by  afFedied  feve- 
rity,  he  took  meafures  for  bringing  down 
into  Egypt  all  his  father's  children.  They 
were  now  arrived  there ;  and  Benjamin 
among  the  reft,  who  was  his  younger  bro- 
ther by  the  fame  mother,  and  was  particu- 
larly beloved  by  Jofeph.  Him  he  threat- 
ened to  detain  ;  and  feemed  willing  to  al- 
low the  reft  to  depart.  This  incident  re- 
newed their  diftrefs.  They  all  knew  their 
father's  extreme  anxiety  about  the  fafety  of 
Benjamin,  and  with  what  difficulty  he  had 
yielded  to  his  undertaking  this  journey. 
Should  he  be  prevented  from  returning, 
they  dreaded  that  grief  would  overpower 
the  old  man's  fpirits,  and  prove  fatal  to  his 
life.  Judah,  therefore,  who  had  particu- 
larly urged  the  neceflity  of  Benjamin's  ac- 
companying his  brothers,  and  had  folemnly 
pledged  himfelf  to  their  father  for  his  fafe 
return,  craved,  upon  this  occafion,  an  au- 
dience of  the  governour ;  and  gave  him  a 
fiill  account  of  the  circumftances  of  Jacob's 
family. 

"^""^'3  .  Nothing 
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Nothing  can  be  more  interefting  and  pa-  s  E  R  M. 
thetic  than  this  difcourfe  of  Judah,  as  it  is 
recorded  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Little 
knowing  to  whom  he  fpoke,  he  paints,  in 
all  the  colours  of  fimple  and  natural  elo- 
quence, the  diftreffed  fituation  of  the  aged 
patriarch,  haftening  to  the  clofe  of  life ; 
long  afflided  for  the  lofs  of  a  favourite  fon, 
whom  he  fuppofed  to  have  been  torn  in 
pieces  by  a  beaft  of  prey  ;  labouring  now 
under  anxious  concern  about  his  youngeft 
fon,  the  child  of  his  old  age,  who  alone 
was  left  alive  of  his  mother,  and  whom 
nothing  but  the  calamities  of  fevere  famine 
could  have  moved  a  tender  father  to  fend 
from  home,  and  expofe  to  the  dangers  of  a 
foreign  land.  If  we  bring  him  not  back 
ivith  uSy  weJJjaU  bring  dow7i  the  grey  hairs 
of  thy  fervant  our  father^  with  forrow^  to  the 
grave,  I  pray  thee  therefore  let  thy  fervant 
abide  inflead  of  the  you?ig  vian^  a  bondman  to 
Qur  lord.  For  how  fjall  I  go  up  to  my  fa-* 
ther^  and  Benjamin  not  with  me  P  lefl  I  fee 
the  evil  thatfoall  come  on  my  father. 

Upon 
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S  E  R  M.  Upon  this  relation,  Jofeph  .  could  na 
'  ,  longer  reftrain  himfelf.  The  tender  ideas 
of  his  father  and  his  father's  houfe,  of  his 
ancient  home,  his  country  and  his  kindred, 
of  the  diftrefs  of  his  family,  and  his  own 
exaltation,  all  rulhcd  too  ftrongly  upon  his 
mind  to  bear  any  farther  concealment.  He 
cried ^  caufe  every  man  to  go  out  from  me  j 
and  he  wept  aloud.  The  tears  which  he 
fhed  were  not  the  tears  of  grief.  They 
were  the  burft  of  affection.  They  were  the 
effufions  of  a  heart  overflowing  with  all  the 
tender  fenfibilities  of  nature.  Formerly  he 
had  been  moved  in  the  fame  manner,  when 
he  firft  faw  his  brethren  before  him.  His 
bowels  yearned  upon  them ;  he  fought  for  a 
place  ivhere  to  iveep.  He  ivent  Into  his 
chamber  ;  a7id  then  wafhed  his  face  and  re- 
turned to  them.  At  that  period  his  gene- 
rous plans  were  not  completed.  But  now, 
'when  there  was  no  farther  occafion  for  con- 
ftraining  himfelf,  he  ga-ve  free  vent  to  the 
(trong  emotions  of  his  heart.  The  firft 
minifter  to  the  king  of  Egypt   was   not 

afhamed 
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afhamed  to  fhow,  that  he  felt  as  a  man,  and   S  E  R  M. 

XI. 

a  brother.     He  ivept  aloud ;  and  the  Egyp- 
tians ^  and  the  houfe  of  Pharaoh  heard  him. 

The  firft  words  which  his  fwelling  heart 
allowed  him  to  pronounce,   are  the  moft 
fuitable  to  fuch  an  affeding  fituatlon  which 
were  ever  uttered  ; — /  am  fofeph ;   doth  my 
father  yet    livef — What   could    he,    what 
ought  he,  in  that  impaffioned  moment,  to 
have  faid  more  ?    This  is  the  voice  of  na- 
ture herfelf,  ipeaking  her  own  language  ; 
and  it  penetrates  the  heart :    No  pomp  of 
expreflion  ;    no  parade    of  kindnefs ;    but 
ftrong  afFedion  haftening  to  utter  what  it 
flrongly  felt.      His  brethren  cotdd  not  an- 
fijoer  him ;  for  they  were  troubled  at  his  pre- 
fence.     Their  filence  is  as  expreffive  of  thofe 
emotions  of  repentance  and  fhame,  which, 
on    this    amazing    difcoveiy,    filled   their 
breafts,  and  flopped  their  utterance,  as  the 
few  words  which  Jofeph  fpeaks  are  expref- 
five of  the  generous  agitations  which  ftrug- 
gled  for  vent  within  him.     No  painter  could 
i  feize  a  more  llriking  moment  for  difplaying 
the  charaderiftical  features  of  the  human 

heart, 
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SERM.  heart,  than  what  is  here  prefented.  Never 
was  there  a  fituation  of  more  tender  and 
virtuous  joy,  on  the  one  hand ;  nor,  on 
the  other,  of  more  overwhelming  confulion 
and  confcious  guilt.  In  the  fimple  narra- 
.  tion  of  the  facred  hiftorian,  it  is  fet  before 
us  with  greater  energy  and  higher  efFedl, 
than  if  it  had  been  wrought  up  with  all  the 
colouring  of  the  moft  admired  modern  elo- 
quence. 

When  Jofeph  had  a  little  recovered  him- 
felf  from  the  firft  tranfports  of  emotion,  he 
proceeds  to  explain  his  fituation  to  his 
brethren,  and  to  ihow  them  the  beneficent 
purpofes  for  which  he  conceived  himfelf  to 
be  raifed  by  Providence  into  power.  The 
apology  which  he  makes  in  the  text  for  their 
former  cruelty  is  uncommon  and  remark- 
able. Now  therefore  be  not  grieved  nor  an^ 
gry  with  yourfelves  that  ye  fold  me  hither ; 
for  God  did  fend  me  before  you  to  preferve  you 
a  pojierity  in  the  earthy  and  to  fave  your  lives 
by  a  great  deliverance.  So  noisy  it  was  not 
you  that  fent  me  hither^  but  God ;  and  he 
bath  made  me  a  father  tQ  ^harnoh^  and  lord 

V7^:^  of 
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of  all  his  houfr^  ^ifd  a  ruler  throughout  all  the   S  E  R  M. 
land  of  Egypt,!    This  apology  was,  in  truth, 
•  no  fatisfa(3:0ry  excufe  for  their  crime.     For 
though  the  over-ruling  Providence  of  Hea- 
ven had  fo  directed  the  courie  of  events,  as 
to  render  their  bad  intentions  fubfervient  to 
a  happy  ifTue ;  yet  the  badncfs  of  the  inten- 
tion   originated    entirely  from  themfelves. 
The  envy  and  jealoufy  which  they  enter- 
tained againft  their  brother,    led   them  to 
the  commiffion  of  an  atrocious  deed.     The 
deed  was  voluntary ;  the  crime  was  all  their 
own  ;    and  the  interpofition  of  Providence, 
in  making  unforefeen  confequences  follow 
from  that  crime,   did  not,  could  not  excul-- 
pate,  them  from  guilt.     It  were  an  impious 
conclufion,  that  becaufe  God  extracts  good 
from  our  evil,  we  are  not  anfwerable  fort 
the  evil  which  we  perpetrate.     God  ca?mot 
be  tempted  with  evil,  neither  tempteth  he  any  ^ 
man  *.     But  the  fentiment  in  the  text  is  to: 
be  confidered,   as  a  colour  which  the  gene- 
rous humanity  of  Jofeph  prompted  him  to 
throw  on  the  condud  of  his  brethren.     He  ? 

inc\  ^^.Ti  f^Qfr James,  i*  ij*^*i^\'^^  'iSS^  ^\^^W\4\^.^ 
\,  faw 
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SERM.  faw  the  confufion  with  which  they  were 
overwhelmed  in  his  prefence.  He  diverts 
their  attention  from  the  remembrance  of  a 
crime  which  was  now  wringing  their  hearts 
with  anguiih,  by  reprefenting  to  them  the 
happy  effects  which  that  crime  had  pro- 
duced. He  fets  them  free  from  all  uneafi- 
nefs  on  his  account.  He  calls  upon  them 
to  rejoice  in  his  profperity ;  and,  inflead  of 
dwelling  on  a  painful  recolledlion  of  their 
own  condud:,  to  join  with  him  in  ac- 
knowledging and  adoring  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty. 

How  different  is  this  amiable  fpirit  which 
•  Jofeph  difcovers,  from  that  harfh  and  often- 
tatious  fuperiority  which  too  aften  accom- 
panies the  pretended  forgivenefs  of  injuries, 
among  thofe  who  call  themfelves  Chriftians  ! 
They  are  ready  to  fay,  that,  for  their  part, 
they  pardon  the  wrongs  which  have  been 
done  them ;  they  wifh  that  the  perfons  who 
have  committed  them  may  be  able  to  forr 
give  themfelves ;  they  leave  them  to  God 
and  to  their  own  confcience.  By  the  fevere 
fuggeftions  which  they  throw  out,  they 
9  difcover 
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difcover  the  inward  bitternefs  of  their  fpi-  s  E  R  M. 
rit ;  and  artfully  gratify  refentment,  at  the 
time  when  they  profefs  to  exercife  forgive- 
nefs.  Whereas  the  great  and  good  man, 
whofe  charad:er  we  now  confider,  effaces 
all  memory  of  the  crimes  which  he  par- 
dons. He  feeks  to  alleviate  the  remorfe 
of  his  brethren  by  an  extenuation  of  their 
guilt ;  and,  while  he  is  preparing  to  make 
their  circumftances  comfortable,  ftudies  at 
the  fame  time  to  render  their  minds  eafy 
and  tranquil. 

This  was  not  merely  a  tranfient  emotion 
with  Jofeph,  owing  to  the  firft  burft  of  af- 
fection on  difcovering  himfelf  to  his  bre- 
thren. We  have  a  clear  proof,  from  a  re- 
markable tranfaCtion  which  paffed  many 
years  after  this  period,  of  his  difpofition 
continuing  the  fame  to  the  end  of  life.  It 
15  recorded  in  the  laft  chapter  of  this  book, 
that  when  Jacob  died,  his  fons  began  to  be 
leized  with  fear  concerning  the  treatment 
which  they  might  receive  from  their  bro- 
ther. The  guilty  are  always  fufpicious. 
Confcjous  of  their  own  bafenefs,  they  are 

incapable 
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S  E  R  M.  incapable  of  conceiving  the  magnanimity  of 
others.  They  faw  the  bond,  which  held 
the  family  together,  now  broken  by  their 
father's  death.  They  dreaded  that  the  re- 
fentment  of  Jofeph  againft  them  had  hi- 
therto been  only  fupprefled,  or  concealed. 
They  faid  among  them/elves^  per  adventure  he 
will  now  hate  us^  and  requite  all  the  evil  which 
we  did  unto  him.  Under  this  apprehenfion, 
they  firft  feat  a  humble  meflage  to  depre- 
cate his  difpleafure  by  the  memory  of  their 
common  father  ;  and  then  appearing  in  his 
prefence,  they  fell  down  before  his  face, 
profeffing  themfelves  to  be  his  fervants,  and 
praying  him  to  forgive  the  trefpafs  which 
they  had  committed  againft  him.  But  no 
fuch  hidden  refentment  as  they  dreaded  had 
ever  lurked  in  the  foul  of  Jofeph.  On  the 
contrary,  when  he  beheld  his  brethren  in 
this  afFe(Sting  fituation,  bereaved  of  their 
ancient  protector,  and  reduced,  as  they 
imagined,  to  the  neceffity  of  holding  up 
their  hands  to  him  for  mercy,  he  was  over- 
powered by  a  tide  of  tender  emotions,  yo- 
Jeph  wepty  while  his  brethren  fpake  unto  him, 

Thefe 
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Thefe  afFcdionatc  tears  alone  were  fufficlent  S  E  R  M. 
to  have  afllir^d  them  of  his  forgivenefsi  But 
haftening  alfo  bywords  todifpel  their  alarms, 
he  prefently  added,  Fear  not;  for  thot^h  ye 
thought  evil  againfi  me^  God  meant  it  unto 
good,.  Now  therefore  fear  ye  not ;  /  will 
nouri/h  you  and  your  little  ones'.  And  he  com'" 
forted  them  j   andfpake  kindly  unto  them  *. 

Such  was  the  laft  incident  that  is  record- 
ed in  the  life  of  this  eminent  perfonage^ 
than  whom  you  will  find  few  more  diftin- 
gulfhed  by  an  aflemblage  of  illuftrious  vir- 
tues; in  the  loweft  adverfity,  patient  and 
faithful;  in  the  higheft  profperityj  benefi- 
tent  and  generous ;  dutiful  and  affedtionate^ 
as  a  fon ;  kind  and  forgiving,  as  a  brother  ; 
accomplifhed,  as  a  ftatefman ;  wife  and  pro- 
vident^ as  a  ruler  of  the  land.  In  fuch  a 
character  you  behold  human  natUre  poflefF- 
ing  its  higheft  honours.  The  fentiments 
which  it  infpires,  tend  to  ennoble  our  minds ; 
and  to  prevent  their  imbibing  the  fpirit  of 
thofe  hard,  interefted,  and  felf-feeking  raert 
with  whom  the  world  abounds, 

•  Genef.  I.  zt. 

Vol.  II,  Y  The 
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SERM.  The  ftriking  example  of  forgivcnefs, 
which  the  text  difplays,  ought  frequently 
to  occur  to  our  thoughts,  amidft  the  various 
occasions  of  provocation  and  offence  which 
arife  in  our  intercourfe  with  the  world.  If 
one  io  worthy  and  amiable,  in  the  days  too 
of  his  youth  and  innocence,  fuffered  fuch 
cruel  treatment  from  his  brothers,  ought 
we  to  be  furprifed  if,  even  from  our  neareft 
relations,  we  meet  with  injuftice  or  ingra- 
titude? Wrongs  and  injuries  are,  more  or 
lefs,  the  portion  of  all.  Like  Death,  they 
are  an  .evil  unavoidable.  No  ftation  is  fo 
high,  no  power  fo  great,  no  chara^er  fo 
unblemiflied,  as  to  exempt  us  from  them. 
In  the  world,  ungrateful  men,  falfe  friends, 
and  violent  enemies  abound.  Every  wife 
man  ought  to  prepare  himfelf  for  what  he 
is  to  encounter  in  paffing  through  this 
thorny  region.  He  is  not  to  expe(3:  that 
he  can  gather  grapes  from  thtjlles;  nor  to 
lofe  the  government  of  his  mind,  becaufe, 
in  the  midft  of  evil  men,  he  is  not  allowed 
to  remain,  like  a  fecret  and  inviolable  per* 
fon,  untouched  and  uninjured. 
^i^i^fciq  ^  As 
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'     As  this  view  of  our  fituation  ought  to   SERM, 

.  XI. 

blunt  the  edge  of  paffion  and  impatience, 

fo  the  alleviating  circiimftances  which  rea- 
fon  will  fuggeft,  ought  to  mollify  refent- 
ment.  Think  of  the  various  conftrudions 
which  the  a<flions  of  men  will  bear.  Con- 
fider  how  different  the  motives  of  him  whd 
hath  given  us  offence,  may  have  been  froni 
thofe  which,  in  the  heat  of  paffion,  we  afcribe 
to  him ;  how  apt  all  men  are  to  be  feduced 
by  miftaken  views  of  intereft ;  and  how 
little  ground  we  have  to  complain,  if,  upon 
a  fuppofed  interfering  of  interefts,  wefuffer 
by  others  preferring  their  own  tO  ours. 
Remember  that  no  opinions  which  you  forni 
under  the  power  of  refentment  can  be  de- 
pended upon  as  juft;  and  that  every  one 
loads  the  intentions  of  his  enemy  with  ima- 
ginary degrees  of  malice. 

But  admitting  the  injury  you  have  re- 
ceived to  be  ever  fo  atrocious  in  its  nature, 
and  aggravated  in  its  circumftances  ;  fup- 
pofing  it  to  be  even  parallel  to  that  which 
Jofeph  fuffered ;  look  up,  like  him,  to  that 
diviii^  government  under  which  we  are  all 
Y  2  placed. 
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SERM.  placed.  If  forgivenefs  be  a  duty  whicH. 
.  we  know  God  to  have  required  under  the 
moft  awful  fandions,  dare  we  draw  upon, 
ourfelves  the  merited  vengeanca  of  that  Su- 
periour,  to  whofe  ckmency  we  are  obliged* 
daily  to  fly  ?  When^,  with  hard  and  unre- 
lenting difpofitions  towards  our  brethren, 
we  fend  up  to  Heaven  prayers  for  mercy  to 
ourfelves,  thofe  prayers  return  like  impre^ 
cations  upon  our  heads  \  and  our  very  devo- 
tions feal  our  condemnation.. 

The  moft  plain  and  natural  fentiments  of" 
equity  concur  with  divine  authority  to  en- 
force the  duty  which  I  now  recommend... 
Let  him  who  has  never  in  his  life  done- 
Wrong,    be    allowed   the  privilege    of  re- 
maining inexorable.      But  let  fuch  as  are. 
Gonfcious   of  frailties  and  crimes,  confider 
forgivenefs   as   a  debt  which^  they  owe  to* 
others.     Common  failings  are  the  ftrongeft 
klTon   of  mutual  forbearance.     Were  this, 
virtue   unknown  among  men,    order  and; 
comfort,  peace  and  repofe,  would  be  ftran-^ 
gers  to  human  life.     Injuries  retaliated  ac- 
cording to  the  exorbitant  meafure  which- 

pallion' 
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TpafTion  prefcribes,  would  juftify  refentment   SERM. 
~in  return.     The  injured  perfon  would  be- 
come the  injurer  ;    and  thus  wrongs,  reta- 
liations, and  frefh  injuries,  would  circulate 
in   endlefs   fucceflion,   till   the    world    was 
rendered  a  field  of  blood.     Of  all  the  paf^ 
^fions  which  invade  the  human  breaft,  re- 
venge is  the  moft  direfuL      When  allowed 
to  reign  with  full  dominion,  it  is  more  than 
i'fufficient  to  poifon  the  few  pleafures  which 
remain  to  man  in  his  prefent  ftate.     How 
much  foever  a  perfon  may  fufFer  from  in- 
juftice,  he  is  always  in  hazard  of  fufFering 
•more   from   the    profecution   of    revenge, 
"The  violence   of  an  enemy  cannot  inflicfl 
what  is   equal  to  the  torment  he  creates  to 
Jiimfelf,  by  means   of  the   fierce   and  de- 
•fperate  paffions  which  he  allows  to  rage  in 
5iis  foul. 

Thofe  evil  fpirlts  who  inhabit  the  regions 
"of  mifery,  are  reprefented  as  delighting  in 
revenge  and  cruelty.  But  all  that  is  great 
and  good  in  the  univerfe,  is  on  the  iidt  of 
clemency  and  mercy.  The  almighty  Ruler 
.of  the  world,  though  for  ages  offended  by 
y  3  .the 
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SERM.  the  unrighteoufriefs,  and  infulted  by  tli€| 
impiety  of  men,  is  long-fuffering  and  Jlow 
to  anger.  His  Son,  when  he  appeared  in. 
our  nature,  exhibited,  both  in  his  Ufe,  and 
his  death,  the  muft  ilhiftrious  example  of 
forgivenefs  which  the  world  e^er  beheld. 
If  you  look  into  the  hiftory  of  mankind, 
you  will  find  that,  in  every  age,  thofe  who 
have  been  refpedted  as  worthy,  or  admired 
as  great,  have  been  diftinguifhed  for  this 
virtue.  Revenge  dwells  in  little  minds. 
A  noble  and  magnanimous  fpirit  is  always 
fuperiour  to  it.  It  fuffers  not  from  the  inju- 
ries of  men  thofe  fevere  fliocks  which  others 
feel.  CollecSted  within  itfelf,  it  {lands  un- 
moved by  their  impotent  affaults  j  and  with 
generous  pity,  rather  than  with  anger,  looks 
down  on  their  unworthy  condud:.  It  has 
been  truly  faid,  that  the  greateft  man  on 
earth  can  no  fooner  commit  an  injury,  than 
a  good  man  can  make  himfelf  greater,  by 
forgiving  it.  Jofeph,  at  the  moment  when 
we  now  contemplate  him,  had  entirely  un- 
der his  power  all  thofe  unnatural  brethren 
who  had  been  guilty  towards  him  of  the 
""  "      -^  moft 
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moft  cruel  outage  which  men  could  perpe-  SE  RM. 
trate.  He  could  have  retained  them  for  ever 
in  that  Egyptian  bondage  to  which  they  had 
once  configned  him;  and  have  gratified  re- 
venge by  every  accumulation  of  difgrace 
which  defpotic  power  enabled  him  to  inflidl. 
Had  he  adted  this  part,  he  might  for  a  while 
have  been  foothed  by  the  pleafures  of  his 
high  ftation.  But  remorfe,  in  the  end, 
would  have  flung  his  foul.  Cruelty  would 
have  rendered  him  unhappy  within  himfelf, 
as  well  as  odious  to  others  :  and  his  name 
would  have  perifhed  among  the  crowd  of 
thofe  contemptible  flatefmen,  whofe  actions 
ftain  the  annals  of  hiftory.  Whereas  now, 
his  charader  (lands  among  the  foremofl  in 
the  ranks  of  fpotlefs  fame.  His  memory  is 
blefled  to  all  generations.  His  example 
continues  to  edify  the  world  ;  and  he  him- 
felf fhines  in  the  celeftial  regions  as  the 
hrightnefs  of  thefrmament^  and  as  thejlars^ 
for  ever  and  ever.     Let  us  now, 


;//)! 


II.  Consider  the  fentiment  contained 

in  the  text,  not  only  as  a  difcovery  of  cor- 

Y  4  dial 
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SERM.  dial  forgivenefs,  but  as  an  expreflion  oi* 
1  -  -  .  devout  attention  to  the  condudl  of  Provi- 
dence. So  now  it  iioas  not  you  thatfent  me 
hither^  but  God,  Remark  how  beautifully 
piety  and  humanity  are,  in  this  inftance^ 
conncded  together.  As  we  are  told  of 
Cornelius,  the  good  Centurion,  that  his. 
prayers  and  his  alms,  his  devotion  and  his 
good  works,  came  up  together  in  memorial 
before  God ;  fo  here  we  perceive  fraternal 
afFed:ion  and  religious  reverqnce,  mingling 
in  one  emotion  within  the  patriarch's  heart* 
In  a  perfon  of  low  and  vulgar  mind,  thq 
ienfations  on  fuch  an  occafion  would  have 
been  extremely  different.  Looking  back, 
on  the  paft  events  of  his  life,  he  would 
have  afcribed  all  the  adverfity  which  he  had 
fuffered  to  the  perverfe  treatment  of  his 
brothers;  and  all  the  profperity  which  he 
afterwards  attained,  to  his  own  good  conduct 
and  wifdom ;  and  by  confequence  would, 
have  remained  embittered  againft  the  inftru- 
ments  of  the  one,  and  filled  with  pride  and 
felf-fufhciency  on  account  of  the  other. 
But  the  elevated  and  noble  mind  of  Jofeph 

rejeded 
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fejeded  fuch  unworthy  fentiments.  Con-  SERM. 
templating  the  hand  of  God  in  all  that  had 
befallen  him,  he  effaced  the  remembrance 
of  thofe  evil  deeds  which  had  produced  his 
adverfity;  and  for  his  profperity  he  affected 
no  praife  to  himfelf,  but  afcribed  it  en- 
tirely to  the  will  of  Heaven.  Let  us  take 
notice,  that  this  is  not  the  reflection  of  a 
private,  retired  man,  whofe  fituation  might 
be  fuppofed  to  favour  fuch  devout  medita- 
tions. It  is  the  reflection  of  one,  who  was 
leading  a  bufy  and  a  feducing  life,  in  the 
midil  of  a  coirrt ;  the  favourite  of  the 
greateft  monarch  who  was  then  known  in 
the  world.  Yet  him  you  behold,  amidft 
the  fubmrffion  and  adulation  which  was 
paid  to  him,  preferving  the  moderation  and 
fimplicity  of  a  virtuous  mind ;  and,  amidft 
the  idolatry  and  falfe  philofophy  of  the 
Egyptians,  maintaining  the  principles  of 
true  religion,  and  giving  glory  to  the  God 
of  Ifrael. 

From  this  union:  of  piety  with  humanity, 
which  is  fo  confpicuous  in  the  fentiments  of 
Jofeph,  there  arifes  one  very  important  in- 

ftruCtion ; 
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S  E  R  M.  ftrudion  ;  That  a  devout  regard  to  the  hand 
of  God  in  the  various  events  of  life,  tends 
to  promote  good  difpofitions  and  affections 
towards  men.  It  w^ill  be  found  by  thofe 
who  attend  to  the  workings  of  human  na- 
ture, that  a  great  proportion  of  thofe  ma- 
lignant paflions  which  break  out  in  the  in- 
tercourfe  of  men,  arifes  from  confining  their 
attention  wholly  to  fecond  caufes,  and  over- 
looking the  firft  caufe  of  all.  Hence,  they 
are  infolent  in  profperity,  becaufe  they  dif- 
cern  nothing  higher  than  their  own  abili- 
ties ;  and  in  adverfiity  they  are  peevifh  and 
unforgiving,  becaufe  they  have  no  objed: 
on  which  to  fix  their  view,  but  the  conduct 
of  men  who  have  a£ted  as  their  enemies. 
They  behold  no  plan  of  wifdom  or  goodnefs 
carried  on  throughout  nature,  which  can 
allay  the  difcompofure  of  their  mind.  As 
foon  as  their  temper  is  ruffled,  the  world 
appears  to  them  to  be  d  continued  fcene  of 
difafters  and  injuries,  of  confufed  events 
and  of  unreafonable  men.  Whereas,  to  the 
pious  man,  the  contemplation  of  the  uni- 
ycrfe  exhibits  a  very  different  fpe<Stacle.  In 
)\<u.  the 
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jhe  midft  of  feeming  confufion  he  traces  a   S  E  R  M. 
principle  of  order ;  and  by  attention  to  that 
order,  his  mind  is  harmonized  and  calmed. 
He  beholds  a  wife  and  righteous  Governour 
prefiding  over  all  the  commotions  which 
are  raifed  by  the  tumult  of  confliding  pal- 
fions  and  interells ;    guiding,  with  imper- 
ceptible influence,  the  hand  of  the  violent  to 
beneficent  purpofes ;   accomplifhing  unex- 
pected ends  by  the  moft  improbable  means ; 
obliging   the  ivratb  of  man   to  praife  him; 
fometimes  humbling  the  mighty,  fometimes 
exalting  the  low  ;   oiiQW  fnarhig  the  wicked 
in  the  devices  mhich  their  hands  have  wrought, 
Refpedful  acknowledgment  of  this  divine 
government,  controuls  the  diforders  of  infe- 
riour  paffions.     Reverence  for  the  decrees 
of  Heaven  infpires  patience  and  modera- 
tion.    Truft   in  that  perfe(3:  wifdom  and 
goodnefs  which  direds  all  for  the  beft,  di- 
minifhes  the  fhock  which  worldly  difafters 
occafion.     The  irritation  of  paffion  and  re- 
fentment  will  always  bear  proportion  to  the 
agitation  which  we  fufFer  from  the  changes 
gf  fortune.     One   w^ho    conn€(Sts   himfelf 
2  with 
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S  E  R  M.  "^i^^  nothing  but  fecond  caufes,  partakes  of 
^I-  the  violence  and  irregularity  of  all  the  in- 
feriour  movements  belonging  to  this  great 
machine.  He  who  refers  all  to  God,  dwells, 
if  we  may  fpeak  fo,  in  that  higher  fpher^ 
where  motion  begins ;  he  is  fubje<5t  to  fewer 
Ihocks.and  concuflions,  and  is  only  carried 
along  by  the  motion  of  the  univerfe. 
.  How  can  mildnefs  or  forgivencfs  gain 
place  in  the  temper  of  that  man,  who,  oq 
occafion  of  every  calamity  which  he  fuffers 
from  the  ill  ufage  of  others,  has  no  fandtuary 
within  his  own  breaft  to  which  he  can  make 
retreat  from  their  vexations;  who  is  pof^ 
ieffed  of  no  principle  which  is  of  fufiicient 
power  to  bear  down  the  riling  tide  of  peevifh 
and  angry  paffions  ?  The  violence  of  an 
€nemy,  or  the  ingratitude  of  a  friend,  the 
injuftice  of  one  man,  and  the  treachery  of 
another,  perpetually  dwell  and  rankle  in 
iiis  thoughts.  The  part  which  they  hav6 
a<£ted  in  bringing  on  his  diftrefs,is  frequently 
more  grating  to  him  than  the  diftrefs  itfelf. 
Whereas  he  who  in  every  event  looks  up  to 
,Ood,  has  always  in  his  view  a  great  and  ele- 
vating 
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yating  object,  which  infpires  him  with  mag-   S  E  R M. 
nanimity.      His  mind  lies  open  to  every 
relieving  thought,  and  is  inclined  to  every 
fuggeftion  of  generofity.    He  is  dilpofed  to 
fay  with  Jofeph,  //  isDas  not  you  that  fent  mc 
hither^  hut  God ;  with  David,  //  is  the  Lord^ 
let  him  do  what feetneth  good  in  his  eyes;  and 
with  a  greater  Perfonage  than  either  of  thefe^ 
the  cup  which  my  Father  hath  given  me  to^ 
drink,  JJjall  I  not  drink  it  f     Hence  arifes 
fuperiority  to  many  of  the  ordinary  provo-« 
cations  of  the  world.     For  he  looks  upon; 
the  whole  of  his  prefent  life  as  part  of  a 
great  plan,  which  is  carried  on  under  the 
diredlion  of  Heaven..    In  this  plan,  he  views^ 
men  as  adting  their  feveral  parts,  and  con- 
tributing to  his  good  or  evil.     But  their 
parts    he    confiders   as    fubordinate    ones  j 
which,  though  they  may  juftly  merit  his 
afFedion,,  and   may  oecalionally  call  forth? 
his  refentment,  yiet  afford  no  proper  found- 
ation to  violent  or  malignant  pallion.     He- 
looks  upon  bad  men  as  only  the  rod  with) 
w^hich   the   Almighty    chaftens ;    like   the' 
peiliknce,  the  earthquake,   or  the  florm^ 
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S  E  R  M.  In  the  midft  of  their  injuftice  and  violence 
.       '    .  he  can  pity  their  blindnefs ;  and  imitate  our 
blefled  Lord  in  praying,    Father^  forgive 
them ;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do. 
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SERMON     Xir. 

On  the  Character  of  Hazael. 


2  Kings   vili.   12,  13. 

^/id  Ha%ael  faidy  Why  iveepeth  my  Lordf 
Atidbe  anfwered^  Becaufe  I  know  the  evil 
that  thou  wilt  do  unto  the  children  of  IfraeL 
Their  Jlrong  holds  wilt  thou  Jet  onjire^  and 
their  young  men   wnlt  thou  Jlay  with  the 

fword^  and  wilt  dajlj  their  children^  and 
rip  up  their  'women  with  child.  And 
Hazaelfaid^  But  what,  is  thyfervant  a 
dog,  that  he  Jhould  do  this  great  thing  f 
And  Eli/Jja   anfwered.    The  Lord  hath 

Jldcwed  me  that  thou  Jhalt  be  ki?ig  over 
Syria. 

N  the  days  of  Toram  klnp:  of  Ifrael  flou-  S  E  R  M 

''  XII 

ri^ied  the  prophet  Elifha.   His  charadter 

was  fo  eminent^   and  his  fame  fo  widely 

iprcad,  that  Benhadad  the  king  of  Syria, 

*  though 


I 
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S  E  R  M.  though  an  idolater,  fent  to  confuh  him  con-* 
*  cerning  the  ifliie  of  a  diftemper  which 
threatened  his  hfe.  The  meffenger  em- 
ployed on  this  occafion  was  Hazael,  whd 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  princes,  or 
chief  men,  of  the  Syrian  court.  Charged 
with  rich  gifts  from  the  king,  he  prefents 
himfelf  before  the  prophet  j  and  accofts  him 
in  terms  of  the  higheft  refped:.  During  the 
conference  which  they  held  together,  Elifha 
fixed  his  eye  ftedfaflly  on  the  countenance 
of  Hazael;  and  difcerning,  by  i  prophetic 
fpirit,  his  future  tyranny  and  cruelty,  he 
could  not  contain  himfelf  from  burfting  into 
a  flood  of  tears.  When  Hazael,  in  furprife^ 
inquired  into  the  caufe  of  this  fudden  emo- 
tion, the  prophet  plainly  informs  him  of  the 
crimes  and  barbarities  which  he  forefaw 
that  hereafter  he  fhould  commit.  The  foul  of 
Hazael  abhorred,  at  this  time,  the  thoughts 
of  cruelty.  Uncorrupted,  as  yet,  by  am- 
bition or  greatnefs,  his  indignation  arofe  at 
being  thought  capable  of  fuch  favage  adlions 
as  the  prophet  had  mentioned;  and,  with 
much  warmth,  he  replies,   But  whatf   is 
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tloy  fervant  a  dog^  that  he  Jlootdd  do  this  great  S  E  R  M. 
thing  f  Elifha  makes  no  return  but  to  point 
out  a  remarkable  change  which  was  to  take 
place  in  his  condition ;  T^he  Lord  hath 
Jhewed  me  that  thou  Jld alt  be  king  over  Syria, 
In  courle  of  time,  all  that  had  been  pre- 
dicted came  to  pafs.  Hazael  afcended  the 
throne  ;  and  ambition  took  pofleffion  of  his 
heart.  He  f mote  the  children  of  Ifrael  in  all 
their  coajis.  He  opprejfed  them  during  all 
the  days  of  King  Jehoahaz  * ;  and,  from 
what  is  left  on  record  of  his  adions,  plainly 
appears  to  have  proved  what  the  prophet 
forefaw  him  to  be,  a  man  of  violence, 
cruelty,   and  blood* 

■  In  this  paflage  of  hiftory,  an  object  is 
prefented  which  deferves  our  ferious  atten- 
tion. We  behold  a  man  who,  in  one  ftate 
of  life,  could  not  look  upon  certain  crimes 
without  furprife  and  horrour  ;  who  knew 
fo  little  of  himfelf,  as  to  believe  it  impoffible 
for  him  ever  to  be  concerned  in  commit- 
ting them  ;  that  fame  man,  by  a  change  of 
jcondition,  transformed  in  all  his  fentiments, 

*  2  Kings,  xiii.  22. 

•    Vol.  II.  Z  and 
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serm:  and  as  he  rofe  in  e;reatnefs  rifins:  alfo  in 

xir.  . 

i^.„^^l^    guilt ;   till  at  laft  he  completed  that  whole 

character  of  iniquity  which  he  once  de-  *■ 
tefted.  Hence  the  following  obfervations 
naturally  arife.  I.  That  to  a  mind  not 
entirely  corrupted,  fentiments  of  abhorrence 
at  guilt  are  natural. .  II.  That,  notwithftand- 
ing  thofe  fentiments,  the  mind  may  be 
brought  under  the  dominion  of  the  vicea 
which  it  had  moft  abhorred.  III.  That 
this  unhappy  revolution  is  frequently  owing 
to  a  change  of  men*s  external  circumftances 
and  condition  in  the  world.  Thefe  obfer- 
vations are  to  rrake  the  fubjed:  of  the  pre- 
fent  difcourfe ;  and  will  lead  us  to  fuch  a 
view  of  human  nature,  as,  it  is  hoped,  may 
he  of  general  ufe. 

L  Sentiments  of  abhorrence  at  guilt 
are  natural  to  the  human  mind.  Hazael's 
reply  to  the  prophet  fhews  how  ftrongly  ha 
felt  them.  Is  thy  fervant  a  dog^  that  he 
JJoould  do  this  great  thing  f  Is  he,  or  can  he 
ever  be,  fo  bafe  and  wretched  as  to  perpe- 
trate crimes,  which  would  render  him  un- 

worthy 
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Worthy  of  bearing  the  name  of  a  man?  SKRM. 
This  is  the  voice  of  human  nature,  while 
it  is  not  as  yet  hardened  in  iniquity.  Some 
vices  are  indeed  more  odious  to  the  mind 
than  others.  Providence  has  wifely  pointed 
the  fharpeft  edge  of  this  natural  averfion 
againft  the  crimes  which  are  of  moft  perni- 
cious and  dellru£tive  nature  ;  fuch  as  trea- 
chery, opprellion,  and  cruelty.  But,  in  ge- 
neral, the  diflincLion  between  moral  good 
and  evil  is  fo  ftrongly  marked,  as  to  ftamp 
almofl  every  vice  with  the  character  of 
turpitude.  Prefent  to  any  man,  even  the 
moft  ignorant  and  untutored,  an  obvious 
inftance  of  injuftice,  falfehood,  or  im- 
piety y  let  him  viev/  it  in  a  cool  moment, 
when  no  paffion  blinds,  and  no  intereft 
warps  him  ;  and  you  will  find  that  his  mind 
immediately  revolts  againft  it,  as  fliameful 
and  bafe,  nay,  as  deferving  punifhment. 
*Hence,  in  reafoning  on  the  characters  of 
others,  how^ever  men  may  miflake  as  to 
fadts,  yet  they  general^y  praife  and  blame 
according  to  the  principles  of  found  mo- 
rality, 

Z2  WitH 
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S  E  R  M.  With  refpe(!l  to  their  own  charader,  a 
^^^*  notorious  partiality  too  generally  mifleads 
their  judgment.  But  it  is  remarkable,  that 
no  (inner  ever  avows  diredly  to  himfelf, 
that  he  has  been  guilty  of  grofs  and  down- 
right iniquity.  Even  when  engaged  by  his 
paffions  in  the  commiffion  of  the  greateft 
crimes,  he  always  palliates  them  to  his  own 
mind  by  fome  extenuation  or  apology,  fome 
pretended  neceflity,  or  fome  borrowed  co- 
lour of  innocence.  Such  power  the  unde- 
niable dignity  of  virtue,  and  the  acknow- 
ledged turpitude  of  vice,  pofTefs  over  every 
human  heart.  The  fentiments  are  the  re- 
maining impreflions  of  that  law,  which  was 
originally  written  on  the  mind  of  man. 
They  are  gleams  of  that  light  which  once 
fhone  clear  and  ftrong  within  us ;  and  which, 
though  it  be  now  greatly  obfcured,  yet  con- 
tinues to  ihoot  a  feeble  ray  athwart  the 
darknefs  of  human  nature. But  what- 
ever fentiments  of  abhorrence  at  vice  we 
may  at  any  time  entertain,  we  have  no 
reafon  to  build  vipon  thefe  a  prefumptuous 
contidence  of  our  continuance   in   virtue. 

For 
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For  the   next  inftrudion  which  the  text   SERM. 

.  n        .  XII. 

fuggelts,  IS,  ,  . 

II.  That  fuch  is  man's  ignorance  of  his 
own  character,  fuch  the  frailty  of  his  na- 
ture, that  he  may  one  day  become  infa- 
mous for  thofe  very  crimes  which  at  prefent 
he  holds  in  deteftation.     This  obfervation 
is  too  well  verified  by  the  hiftory  of  Hazael ; 
and  a  thoufand   other  inftances  might  be 
brought  to  confirm   it.     Though  there  is 
nothing  which  every  perfon  ought  to  know 
fo  thoroughly  as  his  own  heart,   yet  from 
the  conduct  of  men  it  appears,  that  there  is 
nothing  with  which  they  are  lefs  acquainted. 
Always  more  prone  to  flatter  thcmfelves, 
than  defirous  to   difcover  the  truth,    they 
truft  to  their  being  poiTefled  of  every  virtue 
which  has  not  been  put  to  the  trial ;    and 
reckon  themfelves  fecure  againft  every  vice 
to   which    they    have    not  hitherto    been 
tempted.     As  long  as  their  duty  hangs  in 
fpeculation,    it  appears  fo  plain,  and  fo  eli- 
gible, that  they  cannot  doubt  of  performing 
it.     The  fufpicion  never  enters  their  mind, 
Z  3  that 
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s  E  R  M.   that  in  the  hour  of  fpeculation,  and  in  the 

XII 

hour  of  pradtice,  their  fentiments  may  differ 

widely.  Their  prefent  difpofition  they 
eafily  perfuade  themfelves  will  ever  continue 
the  fame  ;  and  yet  that  difpofition  is  chang- 
ing with  circumftances  every  moment. 

The  man  who  glows  with  the  w  ifm  feel- 
ings of  devotion,  imagines  it  impoffible  for 
him  to  lofe  that  fenfe  of  the  divine  good-- 
nefs  which  at  prefent  melts  his  heart.  He 
whom  his  friend  has  lately  faved  from  ruin 
is  confident  that,  if  fome  trying  emergency 
fhall  put  his  gratitude  to  proof,  he  will  ra- 
ther die  than  abandon  his  benefadtor.  He 
who  lives  happy  and  contented  in  frugal 
induftry,  wonders  how  any  man  can  give 
himfelf  up  to  dilTolute  pleafure.  Were  any 
of  thofe  perfons  informed  by  a  fuperiour 
fpirit,  that  the  time  was  fhortly  to  come 
when  the  one  fliould  prove  an  example  of 
fcandalous  impiety,  the  other  of  treachery 
to  his  friend,  and  the  third  of  all  that  ex- 
travagant luxury  which  difgraces  a  growing 
fortune ;  each  of  them  would  teftify  as  much 
furprife  and  abhorrence  as  Hazael  did,  upon 

hearing 
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hearing  the  predidions  of  the  prophet.  Sin-  S  E  R  M. 
cere  they  might  very  poffibly  be  in  their 
expreflions  of  indignation  ;  for  hypocrify 
is  not  always  to  be  charged  on  men  whofe 
condud:  is  inconfiftent.  Hazael  was  in 
earneft,  when  he  refented  with  fuch  ardour 
the  imputation  of  cruelty.  The  Apoftle 
Peter  was  fmcere  whpn  he  made  the  zealous 
profefhon,  that  though  he  fhould  go  to 
prifon  and  to  death  with  his  mafter,  he 
would  never  deny  him.  They  were  fm- 
cere ;  that  is,  they  fpoke  from  the  fulnefs 
of  their  hearts,  and  from  the  warmth  of  the 
prefent  moment;  but  they  did  not  know 
themfelves,  as  the  events  which  followed 
plainly  fhowed.  So  falfe  to  its  principles, 
too  frequently,  is  the  heart  of  man ;  fo  weak 
is  the  foundation  of  human  virtue ;  fo 
much  reafon  there  is  for  what  the  gofpel 
perpetually  inculcates  concerning  the  necef- 
fity  of  diftrufting  ourfelves,  and  depending 
on  divine  aid.  Mortifying,  I  confefs,  is 
this  view  of  human  nature  ;  yet  proper  to 
be  attended  to  by  all,  in  order  to  efcape  the 
moll  fatal  dangers.  For,  merely  through 
Z  4  unguarded 
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S  E  R  M.  unguarded  condLi6l:,  and  from  the  want  of 
this  prudent  fufpicion  of  their  own  weak- 
nefs,  how  many,  after  the  moft  promifmg 
beginnings,  have  gradually  apoftatized  from 
every  principle  of  virtue ;  until,  at  laft,  it 
has  become  as  difficult  for  one  to  believe, 
that  they  ever  had  any  love  of  goodnefs,  as 
it  would  have  been  once  to  have  perfuaded 
themfelves  that  they  were  to  advance  to 
fuch  a  height  in  wickednefs  ? 

In  fuch  cafes  as  I  have  defcribed,  what 
has  become,  it  may  be  enquired,  of  thofe 
fentiments  of  abhorrence  at  guilt  which 
were  once  felt  fo  flrongly  ?  Are  they  to- 
tally erafed  ?  or,  if  in  any  degree  they  re- 
main, how  do  fuch  perfons  contrive  to 
fatisfy  themfelves  in  adting  a  part  which 
their  minds  condemn  ] — Here,  there  is  a 
myftery  of  iniquity  which  requires  to  be 
unfolded.  Latent  and  fecret  is  the  progrefs 
of  corruption  within  the  foul ;  and  the 
more  latent,  tlie  more  dangerous  is  its 
growth.  No  man  becomes  of  a  fuddea 
completely  wicked.     Guilt  never  fliows  its 

whole 
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whole  deformity  at  once  ;  -but  by  gradual  S  E  R  M. 
acquaintance  reconciles  us  to  its  appearance, 
and  imperceptibly  difFufes  its  poifon  through 
all  the  powers  of  the  mind.  Every  man 
has  fome  darling  pafhon,  which  generally 
affords  the  firft  introduction  to  vice.  The 
irregular  gratifications  into  which  it  occa- 
fionally  feduces  him,  appear  under  the  form 
of  venial  weakneffes  ;  and  are  indulged,  in 
the  beginning,  with  fcrupuloufnefs  and  re- 
ferve.  But,  by  longer  practice,  thefe  re- 
ftraints  weaken,  and  the  power  of  habit 
grows.  One  vice  brings  in  another  to  its 
aid.  By  a  fort  of  natural  affinity  they  con- 
nect and  entwine  themfelves  together ;  till 
their  roots  come  to  be  fpread  wide  and  deep 
over  all  the  foul.  When  guilt  rifes  to  be 
glaring,  confcience  endeavours  to  remon- 
ftrate.  But  confcience  is  a  calm  principle. 
PafTion  is  loud  and  impetuous ;  and  creates 
a  tumult  which  drowns  the  voice  of  reafon. 
It  joins,  befides,  artifice  to  violence  ;  and 
feduces  at  the  fame  time  that  it  impels. 
For  it  employs  the  underflanding  to  impofe 
^ipon   the  confcience.      It  devife^  reafons 

and 
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5ERM.  and  arguments  to  juftify  the'  corruptions  off 
the  heart.  The  common  pradice  of  the* 
world  is  appealed  to.  Nice  diftindions  are 
made.  Men  are  found  to  be  circumftanced 
in  fo  peculiar  a  manner,  as  to  render  cer* 
tain  adions  excufableyoif :  not  blamelefs, 
which,  ia  another  fituation,  it  is  confefled, 
would  have  been  criminal.  By  fuch  a  pro- 
cefs  as  this,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that 
a  great  part  of  mankind  advance  from  ftep 
to  ftep  in  fin,  partly  hurried  by  paffion, 
and  partly  blinded  by  felf-deceit,  without 
any  juft  fenfe  of  the  degree  of  guilt  which 
they  contrad:.  By  inveterate  habits,  their 
judgment  is,  at  length,  perverted,  and  their 
moral  feelings  are  deadened.  They  fee  now 
with  other  eyes  ;  and  can  look  without  paia 
on  evil  adions  which  they  formerly  ab- 
hoiTed. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  obferve,  that 
though  our  native  fentiments  of  abhorrence 
at  guilt  may  be.fo  borne  down,  or  fo  eluded, 
as  to  lofe  their  influence  on  condud,  yet 
thofe  fentiments  belonging  originally  to  our 
frame,  and  being  never  totally  eradicated 
r?'Mi  from 
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from  the  foul,  will  ftill  retain  fo  much  au-  s  E  R  M. 
thorlty,  as  if  not  to  reform,  at  leaft,  on  fome  ^^^* 
occafions,  to  chaften  the  fmner.  It  is  only 
during  a  courfe  of  profperity,  that  vice  is 
able  to  carry  on  its  delufions  without  dif- 
turbance.  But,  amidft  the  dark  and  thought- 
ful fituations  of  life,  confcience  regains  its 
rights  ;  and  pours  the  whole  bitternefs  of 
remorfe  on  his  heart,  who  has  apoftatized 
from  his  original  principles.  We  may  well 
believe  that,  before  the  end  of  his  days, 
Hazael's  firft  impreffions  would  be  made 
to  return.  In  the  hour  of  adverfity,  the 
remembrance  of  his  conference  with  the 
venerable  Prophet  would  fling  his  heart. 
Comparing  the  fentiments  which,  in  thofe 
his  better  days,  he  felt,  with  the  atrocious 
cruelties  which  he  had  afterwards  commit- 
ted, all  the  honours  of  royalty  would  be 
unable  to  fave  him  from  the  inward  fenfe 
of  bafenefs  and  infamy. 

From  this  view  which  has  been  exhi- 
bited of  the  progrefs  of  corruption,  and  of 
the  danger  to  which  we  are  expofed,  of 

falling 
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S  E  R  M.  falling  from  principles  which  once  appeared 
firmly  eftabllfhed,  let  us  receive  ufeful  ad- 
monition for  our  own  conduct.  Let  not 
him  that  girdeth  an  his.harncfs^  boajl  like  him 
that  ptitteth  it  off,  Xet  no  man  place  a  rafh 
and  -dangerous  confidence  in  his  virtue. 
But  let  him  that  thiiikcth  hejlandeth^  take 
heed  leji  he  fall.  Never  adventure  on  too 
near  an  approach  to  what  is  evil.  Fami- 
liarize not  yourfelves  with  it,  in  the  flight- 
eft  inftances,  without  fear.  Liften  with 
reverence  to  every  reprehenfion  of  con- 
fcience ;  and  preferve  the  moft  quick  and 
accurate  fenfibility  to  right  and  wrong.  If 
ever  your  moral  impreffions  begin  to  de- 
cay, and  your  natural  abhorrence  of  guilt 
to  lefTen,'  you  have  ground  to  dread  that 
the  ruin  of  virtue  is  faft  approaching.' 
While  you  employ  all  the  circiimfpedliori 
and  vigilance  which  reafon  c^n  fuggeft,  let 
your  prayers,  at  the  fame  time,  continually' 
afcend  to  God  for  fupport  and  aid.  Re- 
member that  from  him  defccndeth  every  good 
arid  perfeB  gift ;  and  that  to  hirti  onty  i^ 
belongs  tiQ  keep  you  from  falling.,  and  to  pre- ' 
;'it"*^' -  fent 
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fehi  you  faultlefs  before  the  prefence  of  his   S  E  R  M. 
glory  with  exceedhigjoy.    I  proceed  now  to 

the  '     " 


III.  Observation  from  the  text,  That 
the  power  which  corruption  acquires  to 
pervert  the  original  principles  of  men,  is 
frequently  owing  to  a  change  of  their  cir- 
cumflances    and    condition    in   the   world. 

.  How  different  was  Hazael,  the  melTenger 
of  Benhadad,  from  Hazael  the  king ;  he, 
who  ftarted  at  the  mention  of  cruelty,  from 
him  who  waded  in  blood !  Of  this  fad 
and  furprizing  revolution,  the  Prophet  em- 
phatically affigns  the  caufe,  in  thefe  few 
words  ;   T'he  Lord  hath  fheisjed  me  that  thcu 

foatt  he  king  over  Sy?'la.  That  crown,  that 
fatal  crown,  which  is  to  be  fet  upon  thy 
head,  fhall  flied  a  malignant  influence  over 
thy  nature  ;  and  fhall  produce  that  change 
in  thy   charad:er,   which   now  thou  canfl: 

not  believe. Whofe  experience  of  the 

world  is  fo  narrow,  as  not  to  furniih  him, 
with  inftanccs  fimilar  to  this,  in  much 
humbler   conditions  of  life  ?     So  great  is 

the 
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s  E  R  M.  the  influence  of  a  new  fituation  of  external 
fortune  ;  fuch  a  different  turn  it  gives  to 
our  temper  and  affed:ions,  to  our  views 
and  defires,  that  no  man  can  foretell  what 
his  charader  would  prove,  fhould  Provi- 
dence either  raife  or  deprefs  his  circum- 
ftances  in  a  remarkable  degree,  or  throw 
him  into  fome  fphere  of  a<£tion,  widely  dif- 
ferent from  that  to  which  he  has  been  ac- 
cuftomed  in  former  life.  ' ' 

The  feeds  of  various  qualities,  good  and 
bad,  lie  in  all  our  hearts.  But  until  pro- 
per occafions  ripen,  and  bring  them  for- 
ward, they  lie  there  inadive  and  dead. 
They  are  covered  up  and  concealed  within 
the  receffes  of  our  nature  :  or,  if  they  fpring 
up  at  all,  it  is  under  fuch  an  appearance  as 
is  frequently  miftaken,  even  by  ourfelves. 
Pride,  for  inftance,  in  certain  fituations, 
has  no  opportunity  of  difplaying  itfelf,  but 
as  magnanimity,  or  fenfe  of  honour.  Ava- 
rice appears  as  neceffary  and  laudable  oeco- 
nomy.  What  in  one  ftation  of  life  would 
difcover  itfelf  to  be  cowardice  and  bafenefs 
of  mind,  pafles  in  another  for  prudent  cir- 
J  cumfpedion. 
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ciimfpedion.  What  in  the  fulnefs  of  power  SE'RM, 
would  prove  to  be  cruelty  and  oppreffion,  v— -^^-w 
is  reputed,  in  a  fubordinate  rank,  no  more 
than  the  exercife  of  proper  difcipline.  For 
a  while,  the  man  is  known  neither  by  the 
world,  nor  by  himfelf,  to  be  what  he  truly 
is.  But  bring  him  into  a  new  fituation  of 
life,  which  accords  with  his  predominant 
difpofition  ;  which  ftrikes  on  certain  latent 
.qualities  of  his  foul,  and  awakens  them  into 
adion ;  and  as  the  leaves  of  a  flower  gra- 
dually unfold  to  the  fun,  fo  fhall  all  his  true 
charafter  open  full  to  view. 

This  may,  in  one  light,  be  accounted 
not  fo  much  an  alteration  of  charadter  pro- 
duced by  a  change  of  circumftances,  as  a 
difcovery  brought  forth  of  the  real  character, 
which  formerly  lay  concealed.  Yet,  at  the 
fame  time,  it  is  true  that  the  man  himfelf 
undergoes  a  change.  For  opportunity  being 
given  for  certain  difpofitions,  which  had 
been  dormant,  to  exert  themfelves  without 
reftraint,  they  of  courfe  gather  ftrength. 
By  means  of  the  afcendency  which  they 
gain,  other  parts  of  the  temper  are  borne 

down; 
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S  E  R  M.  down  ;  and  thus  an  alteration  is  made  in 
XII. 

the  whole  ftrudure  and  fyftem  of  the  fouh 

He  is  a  truly  wife  and  good  man  who, 
through  divine  afliftance,  remains  fuperi- 
pur  to  this  influence  of  fortune  on  his  cha- 
rader  ;  who  having  once  imbibed  worthy 
fentiments,  and  eftablifhed  proper  principles 
of  adion,  continues  conftant  to  thefe, 
whatever  his  circumftances  be ;  maintains, 
throughout  all  the  changes  of  his  life,  one 
uniform  and  fupported  tenour  of  condu(fl  ; 
and  what  he  abhorred  as  evil  and  wicked  in 
the  beginning  of  his  days,  continues  to  ab- 
hor to  the  end.  But  how  rare  is  it  to  meet 
with  this  honourable  confiftency  among 
men,  while  they  are  paffing  through  the 
different  ftations  and  periods  of  life  !  When 
they  are  fetting  out  in  the  world,  before 
their  minds  have  been  greatly  mifled  or 
debafed,  they  glow  with  generous  emotions, 
and  look  with  contempt  on  what  is  fordid 
and  guilty.  But  advancing  farther  in  life, 
"and  inured  by  degrees  to  the  crooked  ways 
of  men  ;  prefling  through  the  crowd,  and 
the  buftlc  of  the  world  ;  obliged  to  contend 
^   "''  with 
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"with  this  man's  craft,  and  that  man's  fcorn  :    S  E  R  M. 
accuftomed,  fometimes,    to    conceal    their 
fentiments,  and  often  to  ftifle  their  feehngs, 
they  became  at  iaft  hardened  in  heart,  and 
familiar  with  corruption.     Who  would  not 
drop  a  tear  over  this  fad,  but  frequent  fall  of 
human  probity  and  honour  !    Who  is  not 
humbled,  when  he  beholds  the  refined  fen- 
timents  and  high  principles  on   which  we 
are  fo  ready  to  value  ourfelves,  brought  to 
fuch  a  fhameful  iflue;  and  man,  with  all 
his  boafted  attainments  of  reafon,  difcover- 
ed  fo  often  to  be  the  creature  of  his  exter- 
nal fortune,    moulded  and  formed  by  the 
incidents  of  his  life  ! 


The  inftance  of  Hazael's  degeneracy 
leads  us  to  refledt,  in  particular,  on  the  dan- 
gers which  arife  from  ftations  of  power  and 
greatnefs ;  efpecially,  when  the  elevation  of 
men  to  thefe  has  been  rapid  and  fudden. 
Few  have  the  ftrength  of  mind  which  is  re- 
quifitefor  bearing  fuch  a  change  with  tem- 
perance and  felf-command.  The  refped: 
which  is  paid  to  the  great,  and  the  fcope 

Vol.  II.  A  a  which 
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S  E  R  M.  which  their  condition  affords  for  the  indul- 
gence of  pleafure,  arc  perilous  circumftances 
to  virtue.  When  men  live  stmong  their 
equals,  and  are  accuftomed  to  encounter  the 
hardships  of  life,  they  are  of  courfe  remind- 
ed of  their  mutual  dependence  on  each 
other,  and  of  the  dependence  of  all  upon 
Cod.  But  when  they  are  highly  exalted 
above  their  fellows,  they  meet  with  fe\sr 
objefts  to  awaken  ferlous  reflection,  but 
with  many  to  feed  and  inflame  their  paf- 
fions.  They  are  apt  to  feparate  their  in- 
terefl:  from  that  of  all  around  them  ;  to 
wrap  themfelves  up  in  their  vain  grandeur  ; 
imd,  in  the  lap  of  indolence  and  felfifh  plea- 
fure, to  acquire  a  cold  indifference  to  the 
concerns  even  of  thofe  whom  they  call  their 
friends*  The  fancied  independence  into  which 
they  are  lifted  up,  is  adverfe  to  fentiments 
of  piety,  as  well  as  of  humanity,  in  their 
heart.  Tah'mg  the  timbrel  and  the  harp^  and 
rtjoic'ing  at  the  found  of  the  organ  ^  they  fay 
unto  Gody  Depart  from  us  ^  for  we  deftre  not 
the  knowledge  of  thy  ways.  What  is  the 
Almighty  that  we  fhoidd  ferve  him  ?  or  what 
■  7  P^^fi^ 
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profit  Jhoidd  'w&''bave,    if  we  pray   unto   ^^^^'^' 
h'lm?  >-piiUC  ' 

But  wenr^  riot  to  iniagine,  that  elevated 
ftations  in  the  world  fufnlfh  the  only  formi- 
dable trials  to  which  our  virtue  is  expofoda 
It'  will  be  found,  that  we  are  liable  to  no 
fewer  nor  lefs  dangerous  temptations,  froni 
the  oppofite  extreme  of  poverty  and  depref- 
fion.  When  men  who  have  known  bettei* 
days  are  thrown  down  into  abjed:  fituations 
of  fortune,  their  fpirits  are  broken  and  their 
tempers  foured^  Envy  rankles  in  their 
breaft  at  fuch  as  are  more  fuccefsful.  The 
providence  of  Heaven  is  accufed  in  fecret 
murmurs  ;  and  the  fenfe  of  mifery  is  ready 
to  pufli  them  into  atrocious  crimes,  in  order 
to  better  their  flate.  Among  the  inferiour 
clafles  of  mankind,  craft  and  diflionefty  are 
too  often  found  to  prevail.  Low  and  pe- 
nurious circumftances  deprefs  the  human 
powers.  They  deprive  men  of  the  propei* 
means  of  knowledge  and  improvement ;  and 
where  ignorance  is  grofs,  it  is  always  in 
hazard  of  engendering  profligacy. 

A  a  2  Hence 


Xll. 
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SERM.  Hence  it  has  been,  generally,  the  opi- 
nion of  wife  men  in  all  ages,  that  there  is 
a  certain  middle  condition  of  life,  equally 
remote  from  either  of  thofe  extremes  of 
fortune,  which,  though  it  want  not  alfo  its 
own  dangers,  yet  is,  on  th^  whole,  the 
ftate  moft  favourable  both  to  virtue  and  to 
happinefs.  For  there,  luxury  and  pride  on 
the  one  hand,  have  not  opportunity  to  ener- 
vate or  intoxicate  the  mind,  nor  want  and 
dependence  on  the  other,  to  fmk  and  de- 
bafe  it ;  there,  all  the  native  affections  of 
the  foul  have  the  freeft  and  faireft  exercife, 
the  equality  of  men  is  felt,  friendlhips  are 
formed,  and  improvements  of  every  fort  are 
purfued  with  moft  fuccefs;  there,  men  are 
prompted  to  induftry  without  being  over- 
come by  toil,  and  their  powers  called  forth 
into  exertion,  w^ithout  being  either  fuper- 
feded  by  too  much  abundance,  or  baffled 
by  infuperable  difficulties  ;  there,  a  mixture 
of  comforts  and  of  wants,  at  once  awakens 
their  gratitude  to  God,  and  reminds  them 
of  their  dependence  on  his  aid ;  and  there- 
fore, in  this  ftate,  men  feem  to  enjoy  life  to 

" '    '    •    •  moft 

Jbfiow  ^  SI  A 
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moft  advantage,  and  to  be  leaft  expofed  to  S  E  R  M. 
the  fnares  of  vice.  Such  a  condition  is  re- 
corded in  the  book  of  Proverbs,  to  have 
been  the  wifh  and  choice  of  one  who  was 
eminent  for  wifdom.  Remove  far  from  me 
vanity  and  lies.  Give  me  neither  poverty  nor 
riches.  Feed  me  with  food  convenient  for 
me.  Leji  I  be  full  and  deny  Thee^  and  fay  y 
Who  is  the  Lord?  or  lejl  I  be  poor  andflealy 
and  take  the  ftame  of  my  God  in  vain  *. 

From  the  whole  view  which  we  have 
now  taken  of  the  fubjed:,  we  may,  in  the 
firft  place,  learn  the  reafons  for  which  a 
variety  of  conditions  and  ranks  was  efta- 
bliflied  by  Providence  among  mankind. 
This  life  is  obvioufly  intended  to  be  a  ftate 
of  probation  and  trial.  No  trial  of  charac- 
ters is  requifite  with  refpedl  to  God,  who 
fees  what  is  in  every  heart,  and  perfeAly 
knows  what  part  each  man  would  ad:,  in  aU 
the  polTible  fituations  of  fortune.  But  on 
account  of  men  themfelves,   and    of  the 

•  Prov.  XXX.  8,  9. 

A  a  3  world 
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§  E  R  M.   world  around  them,  it  was  neceflary  that 
XII  •  ..... 

trial  fhould  take  place,  and  a  dilcrimination 

of  chara<3:ers  be  made ;  in  order  that  true- 
virtue  might  be  feparated  from  falfe  appear- 
ances of  it,  and  the  juftice  of  Heaven  be 
difplayed  in  its  final  retributions ;  in  order, 
that  the  failings  of  men  might  be  fo  dif'-. 
covered  to  themfelves,  as  to  afford  them 
proper  inilrudtion,  and  promote  their  amend- 
ment ;  and  in  order  that  their  charaders 
might  be  fhown  to  the  world  in  every 
point  of  view,  which  could  furnifh  either 
examples  for  imitation,  or  admonitions  of. 
danger.  The  accompUfliment  of  thefe  im- 
portant purpofes  rec^uired,  that  human  life, 
ihould  not  always  proceed  in  one  tenour,|| 
but  that  it  fhould  both  be  chequered  with 
many  revolutions,  and  diverfified  by  a  va- 
riety of  employments  and  ranks;  in  pafT-r 
ing  through  which,  the  touchflone  might 
l^e  applied  to  the  chara6:ers  of  men,  ancj 
their  hidden'  virtues  or  vices  explored. 
Hazael  migli't  have  appeared  in  hiflory  with 
a  degree  of  reputation  to  which  he  was  not 
j^|:|titled^  had  h^  Qontinued  to  "ad  in  a  fub- 
''"^'imm-x^ '  "'''^'"[xi^S.    '     "      -ordinat^- 
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ordinate  ftation.     At  bottom,  he  was  falfe   SErm. 

YTT 

and  unfound.     When  raifed  higher  in  Hfe,   ^^_^ 
the  corruption  of  his  heart  difcovered  itfelf ; 
and  he  is  now  held  forth  with  deferved  in- 
famy, as  a  warning  to  fucceeding  ages. 

In  the  fecond  place  we  learn,  from  what 
has  been  faid,  the  importance  of  attending, 
with  the  utmoft  care,  to  the  choice  which  we 
make  of  our  employment  and  condition  in 
life.  It  has  been  fhown,  that  our  external 
fituation  frequently  operates  powerfully  on 
our  moral  characSler  ;  and  by  conlcquence 
that  it  is  ftri(Stly  conne(5ted,  not  only  with 
our  temporal  welfare,  but  with  our  ever- 
lafting  happinefs  or  mifery.  He  who  might 
have  pafled  unblamed,  and  upright,  through 
certain  walks  of  life,  by  unhappily  choolmg 
a  road  where  he  meets  with  temptations  too 
flrong  for  his  virtue,  precipitates  himfelf 
into  fhame  here,  and  into  endlefs  ruiri  here- 
after. Yet  how  often  is  the  determination 
of  this  rnoft  important  article  left  to  the 
chance  of  accidental  connedlions,  or  fub- 
mitted  to  the  option  of  youthful  fancy  and 
A  a  4  humour  ? 
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SERM.  humour?  When  it  is  made  the  fubie£t  o£ 
ferious  deliberation,  how  feldom  have  they, 
on  whom  the  declfion  of  it  depends,  any, 
further  view  than  fo  to  diipofe  of  one  whgj 
is  coming  out  into  life,  as^tjia^  he  niay  t^jQ( 
fooneft  become  rich,  or,  as  it  is  exprefled, 
make  his  way  to  moll  advantage  in  t^ie 
world  ?  Are  there  no  other  objeds  than 
this  to  be  attended  to,  in  fixing  the  plan  of 
life  ?  Are  there  no  more  facred  and  im- 
portant interefts  which  defer ve  to  be  con- 
fulted? — You  would  not  willingly  place 
one  whofe  welfare  you  ftudied,  in  a  fitu^*^ 
tion  for  w^hich  you  were  convinced  that 
his  abilities  were  unequal.  Thefe,  there- 
fore, you  examine  with  care ;  and  on  them 
you  reft  the  ground  of  your  decifion.  Be 
perfuaded  that  not  abilities  merely,  but  the 
turn  of  the  temper  and  the  heart,  require 
to  be  examined  with  equal  attention,  in 
forming  the  plan  of  future  eftablifhment. 
Every  one  has  fome  peculiar  weaknefs, 
fome  predominant  paflion,  which  expofes 
him  to  temptations  of  one  kind  more  than 
of  another.     Early ^  this^  may  be  difcerned 
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to  fhoot :   and  from  its   lirft  rlfineis  its  fu-  S  E  R  M. 

,  .  .  xir. 

ture  growth  may  be  inferred.     Anticipate 

its  progrefs.  Confider  how  it  is  Hkely  to 
be  afFedted,  by  fucceeding  occurrences  in 
Hfe.  If  you  bring  one  whom  you  are  rear- 
ing up  into  a  fituation,  where  all  the  fur- 
rounding  circumftances  fhall  cherilh  and 
mature  this  fatal  principle  in  his  nature, 
you  become,  in  a  great  meafure,  anfwerable 
for  the  confequences  that  follow.  In  vain 
you  truft  to  his  abilities  and  powers.  Vice 
and  corruption,  w^hen  they  have  tainted  the 
heart,  are  fufficient  to  overfet  the  greateft 
abilities.  Nay,  too  frequently  they  turn 
them  againft  the  pofTeflbr ;  and  render 
them  the  inftruments  of  his  more  fpeedy 
ruin. 

In  the  third  place,  we  learn  from  the 
hiftory  which  has  been  illuftrated,  never  to 
judge  of  true  happinefs,  merely  from  the 
degree  of  men's  advancement  in  the  world. 
Always  betrayed  by  appearances,  the  mul- 
titude are  caught  by  nothing  fo  much  as  by 
the  fhow  and  pomp  of  life.  They  think 
3  every 


S  E  R  M .   every  one  bleft,  who  is  raifed  far"  above  others 
XII.       .  .  ,  . 

in  rank.     From  thfeifeariieft  years  they  af'e 

taught  to  fix  their  views  iipbn  worldly  el^^^' 

vation,  as  the  ultimate  objed  of  their  aims';^ 

and  of  all  the  fources  of  error  in  condu<f!t, 

this  is  the  moft  general.— Hazael^  On  the 

throne  of  Syria,  would,  doubtlels,  be  moire 

envied,   and  efteemed  by  the  multitude 'a 

far  happier  man   than,  when  yet  a  fubjed:^ 

he  was  employed  by  Benhadad  to  carry  his 

mefTage  to  Elifha.      Yet,  O  Hazaet!   how 

much  better  had  k  been '  for' thee  never  to. 

have  known  the  name;' or  honour  of  a  king, 

than  to  have  purchafed  it  at  the  expence  of 

fo  much  guilt ;  forfeiting  thy  firfl  and  beft 

character;   rufhing  into  Crimes  which  we're 

once  thine   abhorrence ;    and    becoming  a 

traitor  to  the  native  fentlments.and  dictates 

of  thy  heart  f    How  fatal   to   tKy  repofe 

proved    that    coveted    purple,    which    was 

drenched  by  thee  in  fo  much  innocent  blood } 

How'mtrch  more  cheerfii!  wfere  tjiy  days^' 

and  how  much  calmer  thy  nights,  in  the 

fomief  periods   of  thy    life,   than   when^ 

placed  oh  a  throne,  thy  ears  were  invaded 

:■  ■■  i         by 
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by  day  with  the  cries  of  the  miferable  whom   S  E  R  M, 
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thou  hadft  ruined ;  and  thy  flumbers  broken 

by  night  with  the  fhocking  remembrance  of 

thy  cruelties  and  crimes  ! Never  let  us 

judge  by  the  outfide  of  things ;  nor  con- 
clude a  man  to  be  happy,  folely  becaufe  he 
is  encompafTed  with  wealth  or  grandeur,' 
Much  mifery  often  lurks  where  it  is  little 
fufpedbed  by  the  world.  The  material  in- 
quiries refpedting  felicity  are,  not-  what  a 
man's  external  condition  is,  but  with  what 
difpofition  of  mirjd  he  bears  it ;  whether  he 
be  corrupted  or  improved  by  it ;  whether 
he  condud:s  himfelf  fo  as  to  be  acceptable 
to  God,  and  approved  of  by  good  men. 
For  thefe  are  the  circumftances  which  make 
the  real  and  important  diftin^tions  among 
the  conditions  of  men.  The  efFeds  of  thefe 
are  to  laft  for  ever,  when  all  worldly  dif* 
tindions  fhall  be  forgotten.  ^^,.,  |»*;  . 

In  the  fourth  place,  from  all  that  has 
been  faid,  we  fliould  learn  never  to  be  im-^ 
moderately  anxious  about  our  external  fitu- 
ation,  but  to  fubmit  our  lot  with  cheerful- 
nefs  to  the  difpofal  of  Heaven.     To  make 

the 
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SERM.  the  bell  and  moft  prudent   arrangements 
XII  •  •  ... 

which  we  can,  refpeding  our  condition  in 

life,  is  matter  of  high  duty.  But  let  us 
remember,  that  all  the  plans  which  we  form 
are  precarious  and  uncertain.  After  the 
utmoft  precautions  taken  by  human  wif- 
dom,  no  man  can  forefee  the  hidden  dan- 
gers which  may  await  him  in  that  path  of 
life  on  which  he  has  pitched.  Providence 
chufes  for  us  much  more  wifely  than  we 
can  chufe  for  ourfelves  ;  and,  from  circum- 
ftances  that  appeared  at  firft  moft  unpro^ 
mifmg  and  adverfe,  often  brings  forth  in 
the  iifue  both  temporal  and  fpiritual  fehcity. 
ijobo  knoivcth  ivhat  is  good  for  man  in  this 
Ifsy  all  the  days  of  bis  vain  life^  luhicb  he 

fpendeth  as  afhadow}  When  we  confider 
the  darknefs  of  our  prefent  ftate,  the  im- 
becility of  human  nature,  and  the  doubtful 

.and  ambiguous  value  of  all  that  we  call 
profperity,  the  exhortation  of  the  Pfalmift 
comes  home  with  great  force  on  every  re- 
fledHng  mind.  Commit  thy  way  unto  the 
Lord  *.    Form  thy  meafures  with  prudence ; 

•  Pfalm  xxxvii.  5. 

but 
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but  diveft  thyfelf  of  anxiety  about  the  ifliie.  S  E  R  M. 
Inftead  of  feeking  to  order  thine  own  lot,  .  ^'  >■ 
acquiefce  in  the  appointment  of  Heaven, 
and  follow  without  hefitation  the  call  of 
r  ovidence,  and  of  duty.  In  whatever  fitu* 
ation  of  life  God  fhall  place  thee,  look  up 
devoutly  to  Him  for  grace  and  afliftance ; 
and  ftudy  to  adt  the  part  alligned  thee  with 
a  faithful  and  upright  heart.  Thus  fhalt 
thou  have  peace  within  thyfelf,  while  thy 
courfe  is  going  on ;  and  when  it  draws  to- 
wards a  clofe,  with  fatisfadtion  thou  fhalt 
review  thy  condud:.  For,  after  all  the  toils 
and  labours  of  life,  and  all  the  vain  ftruggles 
which  we  maintain  for  pre-eminence  and 
diftinftion,  we  ihali  find  at  the  conclufion 
of  the  whole  fcene,  that  to  fear  God  and 
keep  his  commandments  is  the  whole  of  man ^ 


u-jiiifi    DO' 
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On  the  Benefits  to  te  derived  from  'tM 
House  of  MouRNlNoi*^'^''  --"^^ ' 


•"'f'T       ..f!{*  '^^ 
ECCLESIASTES,    vii.  2,  3,  4. 

'■     ,.-  /}/  u' 

i?  zV  ^^//^r  to  go  to  the  houfe  of  mournings 
than  to  go  to  the  houfe  offeafing ;  for  that 
is  the  end  of  all  men^  and  the  living  nvill 
lay  it  to  his  heart.  Sorrow  is  better  than 
laughter ;  for  by  the  fadnefs  of  the  coun- 
tenance the  heart  is  made  better,  'The 
heart  of  the  wife  is  in  the  houfe  of  mourn- 
i!2g;  but  the  heart  of  fools  is  in  the  houfe 
of  mirth, 

SERM.  1^^ ANY  of  the  maxims  contained  in 
^xin.  ^   j^J[  this  book  of  Ecclefiaftes  will  appear 

ftrange  fayings  to  the  men  of  the  world. 

But  when  they  refle6t  on  the  charaaer  of 

him 
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him  who  delivers  them,  they  cannot  but   SERM; 
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admit  that  his  tenets  delerve  a  ferious  and 
attentive  examination.     For  they  are  not 
the  dodrines  of  a  pedant,   whoj  from  an 
obfcure  retirement,  declaims  againft  pleil- 
fures  which  he  never  knew.     They  are  not 
the  invedives  of  a  iiifappoiuted  man,   who 
takes  revenge  upon  the  world,  by  fatirizing 
thofe  enjoyments,  which  he  fought  in  vain  to 
obtain.    They  are  the  conckifions  of  a  great 
and  profperous  prince,  who  had  once  given 
full  fcope  to  his  defires ;  who  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  .  with  '  life  in  its  moft  flattering 
fceiies  ;    and  who  now,   reviewing  all  that 
he  had -enjoyed,   delivers  to  us  the  refult  of 
long  experience,  and  tried  wifdcm.     None 
of  his  principles  feem,  at  firft  view,   more 
dubious  and  exceptionable  than  thofe  which- 
the  text  prefents.     To  aifert  that  Ibrrow  is 
preferable  to  mirth,  and  the  houfe  oftnoiirn-' 
ifjg  to  the  hot{fe  of  fcafting ;    to  advife  men 
to  chufe  mortification  and  fadnefs  when  it 
is  in  their  powsr  to  indulge  in  joy,  may 
appear  harfh  and  unreafonable   dodrines.  '. 
They  may,  perhaps,  be  accounted  enemies  • 

to 
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S  E  R  M.  to  the  innocent  enjoyment  of  life  who  give 
^ '  countenance  to  fo  fevere  a  fyftem,  and 
thereby  increafe  the  gloom  which  already 
fits  fufficiently  heavy  on  the  condition' of 
man.  But  let  this  cenfee  be  fufpend^d, 
until  we  examine  with  care  into  the  fpiTit 
and  meaning  of  the  fentiments  here  de- 
livered. 

It  is  evident  that  the  wife  man  does  not 
prefer  forrow,  upon  its  own  account,  to 
mirth  ;  or  reprefent  fadnefs  as  a  ftate  more 
eligible  than  joy.  He  confiders  it  in  the 
light  of  difcipline  only.  He  views  it  with 
reference  to  an  end.  He  compares  it  with 
certain  improvements  which  he  fuppofes.  it 
to  produce  ;  when  tbe  heart  is  made  better 
by  the  fadnefs  of  the  countenance^  and  the 
living  to  lay  to  heart  what  is  the  end  of  all 
men.  Now,  if  great  and  lafting  benefits 
are  found  to  refult  from  occafional  fadnefs, 
-thefe,  fure,  may  be  capable  of  giving  it  the 
preference  to  fome  fleeting  fenfations  of  joy. 
The  means  which  he  recommends  in  order 
to  our  obtaining  thofe  benefits,  are  to  be  ex- 
^j^laiaed  according  to  the  principles  of  found 
,  ^r-i£i  </  1  J  J     reafon  j 
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reafon ;  and  to  be  iinderftood  with  thofe   SERM. 

XIII. 
:  limitations  which  the  eaftern  ftyle,  in  de- 
livering moral  precepts,  frequently  requires. 
He  bids  us  go  to  the  houfe  of  mourning ;  but 
he  does  not  command  us  to  dwell  there. 
When  he  pfefers  fofrow  to  laughter,  he  is 
not  to  be  iinderftood  as  prohibiting  all  mirth ; 
as  requiring  us  to  wear  a  perpetual  cloud  on 
our  brow,  and  to  fequeftrate  ourfelves  from 
every  cheerful  entertainment  of  focial  life. 
Such  an  interpretation  would  be  inconfiftent 
with  many  other  exhortations  in  his  own 
writings,  which  recommend  temperate  and 
innocent  joy.     It  would  not  fuit  with  the 
proper  difcharge  of  the  duties  which  be- 
long to  us,  as  members  of  fociety ;   and 
would  be  moft  oppofite  to  the  goodnefs  and 
benignity  of  our  Creator.     The  true  fcope 
of  his  dodrine  in  this  paflage  is,  that  there 
is  a  certain  temper  and  ftate  of  heart,  whkh 
is  of  far  greater  confequence  to  real  happi- 
nefs,  than  the  habitual  indulgence  of  giddy 
and  thoughtlefs  mirth  ;  that  for  the  attain- 
ment and  cultivation  of  this  temper,  fre- 
quent returns  of,  grave  reflec^tion  are  necef- 
YoL.  II.  B  b  fary  \ 
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S  E  R  M.  fary  ;  that,  upon  this  account,  it  is  profitable 
to  give  admiffion  to  thofe  views  of  humaft 
diftrefs,  which  tend  to  awaken- fuchreflec-- 
•tion  m  the  niind  r  and  that  thus^  from  the 
viciffitudes  of  forrow,  wliiGh  we  either  ex- 
perience in  our  own  lot,,  or  fympathize 
with  in  the  lot  of  others^  much  wdfdom 
and  improvement  may  be  derived.  Thcfe 
are  the  fentiments  which  I  purpofe  at  pre- 
fent  to  juftify  and  recommend,  as  raoft  fuit- 
able  to  the  charader  of  men  and  of  Chrifl- 
ia,ns  ;  and  not  in  the  leafl  inconfiilent  with 
pleafure,  rightly  underftood.  ...  ,^^  ^,,,^ 

Among  the  variety  of  difpofition^  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  world,  fome  indeed 
require  lefs  of  this  difcipline  than  others. 
"Jfhere  are  perfons  whofe  tender  and  deli- 
.e^-te  fenfibility,  either  derived  from  nature, 
or  brought  on  by  repeated  afEidions,  ren- 
ders them  too  deeply  fufceptible  of  every 
mournful  impreflion  j  whofe  fpirits  Hand 
more  in  need  of  being  fupported  and  cheer- 
ed, than  of  being  faddened  by  the  dark 
views  of  human  life.  .  In  fuch  cafes  we  are 
commanded  to  lift  up  the  hands  which  hang 
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down^  and  to  confirm  the  feeble  knees  *.    But   S  E  R  M. 
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this  is  far  from  being  the  common  difpofi- 

tion  of  men.  Their  minds  are  in  general 
inclined  to  levity,  much  more  than  to 
thoughtful  melancholy ;  and  their  hearts 
more  apt  to  be  contracted  and  hardened, 
than  to  relent  with  too  much  facility.  I 
fhall  therefore  endeavour  to  fhew  them,  what 
bad  inclinations  their  compliance  with  So*- 
lomon's  advice  w^ould  correct ;  what  good 
difpofitions  with  refpedt  to  God,  their  neigh- 
bours, and  themfelves,  it  would  improve ; 
and  how,  upon  the  whole,  his  dodtrine  is 
verified,  that  by  the  fadnefs  of  the  counter 
nance  the  heart  is  made  better, 

I  BEGIN  by  obferving,  that  the  temper 
recommendecf  in  the  text  fuits  the  prefent 
conftitution  of  things  in  this  world.  Had 
man  been  deftined  for  a  courfe  of  undif- 
turbed  enjoyment,  perpetual  gaiety  would 
then  have  correfponded  to  his  ftate ;  and 
penfive  thought  have  been  an  unnatural 
intrufion.     But  in  a  ftate  where  all  is  che-» 

•  Ifaiah,  xxxv.  3.     Heb,  xii.  12.  >  '    'h. 

B  b  2  quered 


^E 'R'M.  toired  afid  ftiike(lv  wiiei*e  tliefe  is  itigfpi'orpe- 
^       '  ^  rity  without  a  reverfe,  and  no  joy  without  its 
^attending  griefs  ;  where  from  the  houfe  ^af 
cfeafting  all  mmft^  at  one  time-  or  <)ther!,  pals 
unto  the  Ivoufe  ofemourtiangj' it  would  be 
equally  unnatural  if  Bd  admiirion  'v^efe  given 
io  grave  reftfed:ion.-  The  mind  of  man  muft 
3be  "fattempered    to   his   condition.     Provi- 
-denee,  whofe  wifdom  is  confpicuous  in  all 
.its  works,  has  adjufted  with  exadt  propor- 
tion the  inward  powers  to  the  outward  ftate 
of  every  rational  being.    It  has  for  this  pur- 
ipofe.  implanted  the  ferious  and  fympathetic 
-fealf-ngs  in  our  nature,  that  they  might  cor- 
irefpond  with  the  viciffitudes  of  forrow4n 
our  lot.    He  who  endeavours  to  repel  their 
•influence,. or  to  ftifle  them  in  unfeafonaWe 
;  mirth,  a£ts  a  violent  and  unnatural  part. 
:Hej  ftriyes  with  vain  effort  againft  the  cur- 
--[•irfintoEt things  ;  contradid:s  the  intentions 
i^^ofuhifi  Msikery'  and]  counterads  the  original 
^Mrapulfes;of.his.own  heart,  ky'iimmxdp.^^ 
^Tcltcis  proper  alfo  to  obferv^,  'that' as- ?^^ 
fsiiittefi  ofibccwnte7iaTkc  has,  inourpreleiA 
iituation,  a  prpj^er  ande^x^^tural  place  j  fo  it 
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'fe'^I  k'^quifite  to^life  true  enj 6y ment  of  plea-  S.  E  R  M. 
^ftiM  =  Worldly  and  fenfual  men  often  re-  '^  ' 
mark  not,  till  it  be  too  late,  that,  by  the 
ftudied  efforts  of  conftant  repetition,  all  their 
pleafures  fail*  They  draw  them  oiF  fo  clofe 
to  the  dregs,  that  they  become  infipid  and 
Jiaufeous.  Hence  :  even  in  laughter  their 
heart  is  forrowful^  and  tha  end  of  their  mirth 
is  heavineff  *.  It  is  only  the  interpofal  of 
ferious  and  thoughtful  hom-s,  that  can  give 
■  any  lively  fenfation  to  the  returns  of  joy. 
I  fpeak  not  of  thofe  thoughtful  hours,  too 
well  known  to  Tinners,  which  proceed  from 
guilty  remorfe  ;  and  which,  inftead  of  pre- 
paring for  future  pleafure,  damp  and  ficken 
the  moment  of  enjoyment ;  but  of  thofc 
which  take  rife  from  the  mind  retreating 
into  itfelf,  and  opening  to  the  fentiments  of 
religion  and  humanity.  Such  hours  of 
virtuous  fadnefs  brighten  the  gleams  of  fucr 
ceedihg  joyj'>  They  givd,  to  the  temperate 
enjoyments  of  the  pious  and  humane,  a  re* 
fined  and  delicate  relilh,  to  which  the  hard^ 
.^ned  and-infenfible  are  enure  ilr^ngers* 

B  b  3  For 
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SERM.  For  it  will  be  found,  that  In  proportion  as 
the  tender  afFeftions  of  the  foul  are  kept 
awake,  how  much  foever  they  may  fome? 
times  diftrefs  the  heart,  they  preferve  it  opeii 
likewife  to  the  moft  agreeable  fenfations^. 
He  who  never  knew  the  forrows  of  friend- 
ship, never  alfo  knew  its  joys.  He  whofe 
heart  cannot  relent  in  the  houfe  of  mourn- 
ing, will,  in  the  moft  fecial  hour  of  the 
houfe  of  feafting,  partake  of  no  more  than 

the  loweft    part    of  animal   pleafure. • 

Having  premifed  thefe  obfervations,  I  pro- 
ceed to  point  out  the  dired  effeds  of  a  pro- 
per attention  to  the  diftrefles  of  life  upon  our 
moral  and  religious  charad:er. 

In  the  firfl  place,  the  houfe  of  mourn- 
ing is  calculated  to  give  a  proper  check  to 
our  natural  thoughtleffnefs  and  levity.  The 
indolence  of  mankind,  and  their  love  of 
pleafure,  fpread  through  all  characters  and 
ranks  fome  degree  of  averfion  to  what 
is  grave  and  ferious.  They  grafp  at  any 
objedt,  either  of  bufniefs  or  amufement, 
which  makes  the.  prefent  moment  pafs 
*  '•  **  fmoothly 
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finoothly  away ;  which  carries  their  thoughts  S  E  R  M. 
abroad,  and  faves  them  from  the  trouble  of 
refleding  on  themfelves.  With  too  many, 
this  pafles  into  a  habit  of  conftant  di/Tipa- 
tion.  If  their  fortune  and  rank  allow  them 
'to  indulge  their  Inclinations,  they  devote 
themfelves  to  the  purfuit  of  amufemcnt 
through  all  its  different  forms.  The  fkilful 
arrangement  of  its  fucceflive  fcenes,  and  the 
preparatory  fludy  for  fhining  in  each,  are 
the  only  exertions  in  which  their  under- 
-ftanding  is  employed.  Such  a  mode  of  life 
may  keep  alive,  for  a  while,  a  frivolous  vi- 
^vacity.  It  may  improve  men  in  fome  of 
thofe  ejiteriour  accomplifhments,  which 
fparkle  in  th-e  eyes  of  the  giddy  and  the 
vain ;  but  it  muft  fmk  them  in  the  efteem 
of  all  the  wife.  It  renders  them  ftrangers 
to  themfelves  ;  and  ufelefs,  if  not  perni*- 
^cious,  to  the  world.  They  lofe  every  manly 
principle.  Their  minds  become  relaxed 
and  effeminate.  All  that  is  great  or  re- 
fpedable  in  the  human  charadler  is  buried 
under  a  mafs  of  trifles  and  foUiei.     j_-j.i.:r 
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!$E,RM.   -    If  fome  meafures  ouG;ht  txi'^be' takerDifor 
Xlil.  .  .  .      . 

refcuing  the  mind  from  this  difgracefiil  le* 

vity  ;  if  fome  principles  muft  be  acquii^ed, 

•which  may  give  more  dignity  and  fteadi- 

nefs  to  condu(ft ;  where,  I  pray  you,  are 

thefe  to  be  looked  for  ?  Not  fureiy  in  the 

houfe  of  feafting,  where  every  objed:  flat^ 

ters  the  fenfes,  and  ftrengthens  thefeduc- 

tions  to  which  we  are  already  prone  ;  where 

the  fpirit  of  diflipation  circulates  from  heart 

to  heart ;  and  the  children  of  folly  mutually 

admire  and  are  admired.  It  is  in  the  fober 

and  ferious  houfe  of  mourning  that  the  tide 

of  vanity  is  made  to  turn,  aiid  a  new  dir^ 

re<Slion  given   to  the  current  of  thpugli^^t 

When  fome  afFeding  incident  prefents  a 

firong  difcovery  of  the  deceitfulnefs  of  all 

worldly  joy,  and  roufes  our  fenfibility  to 

human  woe,;,  when  we  behold  thofe  with 

vyhpin  wie  had  lately  mingled  in  the  houfpt 

^f ;  fo0jng,, .  funk  by.  fame  .of .  the,  /udde% 

vicimtudes  of  life  into  ,the  vale  of  mifery  y, 

or  when,  in  fad  filence,  we  ftand  by  the, 

friend  wl^m'  we  had  loved  as  our  own  foul. 

ftretclieil  on  the  bed  ofj^death:  then  is..th.e; 

A.  '    '  leafou 
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feafon  when  the  world  begins  to  appear  in  a  5  R  R  lk» 
new  light  jittvhen  the  heart  opens  to  virtu- 
ousi  fentiments,  .and  is  led  into"  that  train  of 
refle^ionr  which  ought  to  dire(5t  life.'  He 
who  before  knew  not^what  it  was  to  com^ 
mune  with  his  hesirt  oti  any  ferious  fubjed:; 
now  puts  the  queftion  to  himfelf,  for  what 
purpofe  he  was  fent  forth  into  this  mortal^ 
tranfitor  J  ftate ;  what  his  fate  is  likely  to 
be  whem  it  concludes ;  and  what  judgment 
h6  ought  to  form  of  thofe  pleafures  which 
amufe  for  a  little,  but  which,  he  now  fees", 
cannot  fave  the  heart  from  anguifh  in  thd 
evil  day.  Touched  by  the  hand  of  thought-^ 
fill  melancholy,  that  airy  edifice  of  blif& 
which  fancy  had  raifed  up  for  him,  vanifheS 
away.  He  beholds,  in  the  place  of  it,  th^ 
lonely  and  barren  defert,  in  which,  fur- 
rounded  with  many  a  difagreeable  objedt, 
he  is  left  mufmg  upon  himfelf.  The  tirne 
which  he  has  mif-fpent,  and  the  faculties 
which  he  has  mifemployed,  his  foolifh  le- 
vity and  his  criminal  purfuits,  all  rife  in 
painfuf  profped  before  him.  'That  un4 
Jtnov/n  ftate  of  exillence  iiitp  which,  race 
"■•"''  alter 
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S  E  R  M.   after  race,  the  Ghildren  of  men  pafs,  ftrikes 

xTir 

•his  mind  with  folemn  awe. — ^Is  there  no 

courfe  by  which  he  can  retrieve  his  paft 
errours?  Is  there  no  fuperiour  power  to 
which  he  can  look  up  for  aid  ?  Is  there  no 
plan  of  conduct  which,  if  it  exempt  him 
not  from  forrow,  can  at  leaft  procure  him 
confolation  amidft  the  diftrefsful  exigencies 
of  life? — Such  meditations  as  thefe,  fug- 
gefted  by  the  houfe  of  mourning,  fre- 
quently produce  a  change  on  the  whole 
character.  They  revive  thofe  fparks  of 
goodnefs  which  were  nigh  being  quite  ex- 
tinguilhed  in  the  diffipated  mind  ;  and  give 
rife  to  principles  of  condudl  more  rational 
in  themfelves,  and  more  fuitable  to  the  hu?- 
jnan  ftate. 

In  the  fecond  place,  impreflions  of  this 
nature  not  only  produce  moral  ferioufnefs, 
but  awaken  fentiments  of  piety,  and  bring 
men  into  the  fan<Sliiary  of  religion.  One 
might,  indeed,  imagine  that  the  bleflings 
of  a  profperous  condition  would  prove  the 
mOift  natural  incifemeftts  to  devotion;  and 
■ '  that 
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that  when  men  were  happy  in  themfelves,   SERM. 
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and  faw  nothing  but  happinefs  around  them, 
they  could  not  fail  gratefully  to  acknow- 
ledge that  God  who  giveth  them  all  things 
richly  to  enjoy.  Yet  fuch  is  their  corruption, 
that  they  are  never  more  ready  to  forget 
their  benefadlor,  than  when  loaded  with  hi$ 
benefits.  The  giver  is  concealed  from  their 
careiefs  and  inattentive  view,  by  the  cloud 
of  his  own  gifts.  When  their  life  conti- 
jiues  to  flow  in  one  fmooth  current,  un- 
ruffled by  any  griefs;  when  they  neither 
receive  in  their  own  circumftances,  nor  al-r 
low  themfelves  to  receive  from  the  circum- 
ftances  of  others,  any  admonitions  of  hu- 
man inftability,  they  not  only  become 
regardlefs  of  Providence,  but  are  in  hazard 
of  contemning  it.  Glorying  in  their  ftrength, 
and  lifted  up  by  the  pride  of  life  into  fup- 
pofed  independence,  that  impious  fenti- 
ment,  if  not  uttered  by  the  mouth,  yet  too 
often  lurks  in  the  hearts  of  many,  during 
their  flourifhing  periods,  What  is  the  Al- 
mighty that  we  fhould  ferve  him^  and  what 
pxoft  fhould  we  have  if  we  pray  unto  him  ? 

If 


SERM.       Iffuch  be  the  tendency^ or  ine  Ro^uife 
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realtmg,  how  necellary  is  it  that,  by  lom^ 

change  in  their  fitiiation,  men'%ouia  be 
obUged  to  enter  into  tlte  lioiife  '  of  tndiirn- 
ing,  in  order  to  recover'^a  proper  lenie  oi 
their  dependent  ftate  ?  It  is  there,  when 
forfaken  by  the  gaieties^  of  the  world,  and 
left  alone  with  God,  that  we' are  maSe'to 
perceive  how  awful  his  government  is;  how 
eafily  human  greatnefs  bends  before  him'j 
and  how  quickly  all  our  defigns  and  mea- 
fures,  at  his  interpofal,  vanifh  into  no- 
thing. There,  when  the  countenance  is 
fad,  and  the  affedions  are  foftened  by  grief; 
when  we  fit  apart,  involved  in  ferious 
thought,  looking  down  as  from  fome  ^^-^ 
nence  on  thofe  dark  clouds  that  hang  over 
the  life  of  man,  the  arrogance  of  profperity 
is  humbled,  and  the  heart  melts  under  the 
impreffions  of  religion.  Formerly  we  were 
t^gh#,>'ib^  mo^^'  we  ' fe^,^"^We ^fel, ' hbW 
^^t&i'  ^tye  '  ftind '  in  need  of  un  '^ Al  mighty 
P'rotedor,  afriidft  -th^*  chknges  of  ■  this  ;vtttii 
w^yrld*  -  "Our  fori!  eieav<^§  to  him  who  de- 
•Jpifis^  n4ty  7Hr  M>^rs''''''i}ji  't^t^mi  of  We 
^i  qffliclcd. 
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qffll&ed.  Prayer  flows  forth  of  its  own  ac-  s  E  R  M, 
cord  from  the  relenting  heart,  that  he  may 
be  our  God,  and  the  God  of  our  friends  in 
diftrefsj  that  he  may  never  forfake  us  while 
^e  are.  fojpurning  in  this  land  of  pilgrim- 
^i^i^  may,  Ilrengthen  us  under  its  caU- 
jinities,  and  bring  us  hereafter  to  thofe  haf 
bitation-s  of  reft,  where  we,,  and  they  whom 
we  love,  may  be  delivered  from  the  trials 
which  all  are  now  doomed  to  endure.  The 
difcoveries  of  his  mercy,  which  he  has  made 
in  the  gofpel  of  Chrift,  are  viewed  with 
joy,  as  fo  many  rays  of  light  fent  dowa 
from  above  to  difpel,  in  fome  degree,  the 
ii^rrounding  gloom,.  A  Mediator  and  In- 
tjercefToi^  with  iho.  Sovereign  of  the  Uni- 
verfe,  appear  comfortable  names;  and  the 
refurred:ion  of  the  juft  becomes  the  power- 
ful cordial  of  grief.  In  fuch  moments  as 
thefe,  which  we  may  juftly  call  happy  mo- 
ments, the  foul  participates  of  all  the  plea- 
sures of  devotion.  It  feels  the  power  of 
religion  to  fupport  and  relieve.  It  is  foft- 
ened,  without  being  brokeii.  It  is. full, 
and  it  pours  itfelf -fortfi'iopours'itfelf  forth, 
l.>  •;'■•-,  if 
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^ERM.  if  we  maybe  allowed  to  ufe  the  expreffion, 
^^      ,  i^tp.  the  bofom  of  jtfs  merciful  Creator.       a 

In  the  third  place,  fuch  ferious  fenti- 
ments  produce  the  happieft  effed:  upon  our 
difpofition  towards  our  fellow-creatures,  as 
well  as  towards  God.  It  is  a  common  and 
juft  obfervation,  that  they  who  have  lived 
always  in  affluence  and  eafe,  ftrangers  to 
the  miferies  of  life,  are  liable  to  contradt 
hardnefs  of  heart  with  refpedt  to  all  the 
concerns  of  others.  Wrapped  up  in  them- 
felves,  and  their  own  pleafures,  they  be- 
hold with  indifference  the  moft  affecting 
fcenes  of  diflrefs.  Habituated  to  indulge 
all  their  defires  without  controul,  they  be- 
come impatient  of  the  leaft  provocation  or 
offence;  and  are  ready  to  trample  on  their 
inferiours,  as  if  they  were  creatures  of  a 
difierent  fpecies  from  themfelves.  Is  this 
a^  .amiable  temper,  or  fuch  as  becomes  a 
jman  ?  When  appearing  in  others,  do  we 
not  view  it  with  much  difpleafure  ?  When 
imputed  to  ourfelves,  can  we  avoid  account- 
ing it  a  fevere  reproach  ? 

By 
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.t  By  the  experience  of  diftrefs,  this  arro-  SERM. 
gant  Infenfibility  of  temper  is  moft  efFec-  ^^^^' 
tually  corre(fted ;  as  the  remembrance  of 
our  own  fufferings  naturally  prompts  us  to 
feel  for  others  when  they  fuffer.  But  if 
Providence  has  been  fo  kind  as  not  to  fub- 
jed:  us  to  much  of  this  difcipline  in  our  own 
lot,  let  us  draw  improvement  from  the 
harder  lot  of  others.  Let  us  fometimes  ilep 
afide  from  the  Imooth  and  flowery  paths 
in  which  we  are  permitted  to  walk,  ip. 
order  to  view  the  toilfome  march  of  our 
fellows  through  the  thorny  defert.  By  vo.- 
luntarily  going  into  the  houfe  of  mourning; 
by  yielding  to  the  fentiments  which  it  ex- 
cites, and  mingling  our  tears  with  thofe  of 
the  afflicted,  we  (hall  acquire  that  humane 
fenfibility,  which  is  one  of  the  high  eft  or- 
naments of  the  nature  of  man.  Perceiving 
how  much  the  common  diftreffes  of  life 
place  us  all  on  a  level,  and  render  the  high 
and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  com- 
panions in  misfortune  and  mortality,  we 
lliall  learn  to  fet  no  man  at  nought,  and, 
leaft  of  any,  our  afflided  brother.  Preju- 
**  dices 
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^  -  -.1  lence  opened   and  enlarged,  when  looking; 

around  on  the  multitude  of  men,  we  con- 

fider  them  as  a  band  of  fellow-travellers 

in  the  valley  of  woe,  where  it  ought  to  be 

the  office  of  every  one  to  alleviate,  as  much 

M  poflible    the    common  burden.- — While 

the  vain  and  the  licentious  are  revelling  in 

'the   mid  ft  of  extravagance  and  riot,  how 

little  do  they  think  of  thofe  fcenes  of  fore 

diftrefs  which  are  going  on  at  that  moment 

throughout   the  world ;    multitudes   ftrag- 

gling  for  a  poor  fubfiftence  to  fupport  the 

wife  and  the  children  whom  they  love,  and 

who  look  up  to  them  with  eager  eyes  for 

that  bread  which  they  can  hardly  procure; 

multitudes  groaning  under  ficknefs  in  de- 

folate  cottages,  untended  and  unmourned  ; 

many,  apparently  in  a  better  fituation  of 

life,  pining  away  iii  fecret  with  concealed 

'griefs ;   families  weeping  over  the  beloved 

-friends  whom  they  have  loft,  or,  in  all  the 

'bttternefs   of  anguifli,  bidding  thofe  who 

,nre  juft  expiring  the  laft  adieu! 

May 
c  » 
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-goad  man,  hay'almoft  to  the  heart  of  every 
man'\?^hb''^as  not  diverted  himfelf  of  liis 
natural  feelings,  whether  the  admiflion  of 
fudh  views  of  human  life  might  not,  fome- 
fimes  at  leaft,  furnifh  a  more  worthy  employ- 
ment to  the  mind,  than  that  mirth  of  fools  ^ 
which  Solomon  compares  to  the  crackling 
of  thorns  under  a  pot  * ;  the  tranfient  burft 
of  linmeaning  joy ;  the  empty  explofion 
of  giddinefs  and  levity  ?  Thofe  fallies  of 
jollity  in  the  houfe  of  feafting  are  often 
forced  from  a  troubled  mind  ;  like  flafhes 
from  the  black  cloud,  which,  after  a  mo- 
mentary effulgence,  are  fucceeded  by  thicker 
darknefs.  "Whereas  compaflionate  affec- 
tions, even  at  the  time  when  they  draw 
tears  from  our  eyes  for  human  mifery, 
convey  fatisfadion  to  the  heart.  The  gra- 
cious appointment  of  Heaven  has  ordained 
that  fympathetic  pains  fhould  always  be 
accompanied  with  a  certain  degree  of  plea- 
fure  J  on  purpofe  that  w^e  mieht  be  more 

*  Ecclef.  vii.  6. 
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s  E  R  M.   interefted  in  the  cafe  of  the  diftrefled,  and 
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that,  by  this  myfterious  bond,  man  might 
be  linked  clofer  to  man.  The  inward  fa- 
tisfad:ion  which  belongs  to  the  compani- 
onate affedions  is,  at  the  fame  time,  height- 
ened by  the  approbation  which  they  receive 
from  our  reafon  ;  and  by  the  confcioufnefs 
which  they  afford  us  of  feeling  what  men 
and  Chriftians  ought  to  feel. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  difpofition  re- 
commended in  the  text,  not  only  improves 
us  in  piety  and  humanity,  but  likewife 
affifts  us  in  felf-government,  and  the  due 
moderation  of  our  defires.  The  houfe  of 
mourning  is  the  fchool  of  temperance  and 
fobriety.  Every  wife  man  will  find  it  for 
his  intereft  to  enter  into  it  fometimes  of  his 
own  accord,  left  otherwife  he  be  compelled 
to  take  up  his  dwelling  there.  Seafonable  in- 
terruptions of  our  pleafures  are  necefTary  to 
their  prolongation.  For,  continued  fcenes 
of  luxury  and  indulgence  haften  to  a  me- 
lancholy iffue.  The  houfe  of  feafting  too 
often  becomes  an  avenue  to  the  houfe  of 

mourning. 
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inournmg.     Short,  to  the  licentious,  is  the   S  E  R  M. 
interval  between   them;    and   fpeedy   the 
tranfition  from  the* one  to  the  other. 

But  fuppofmg  that,  by  prudent  manage- 
ment, the  men  of  pleafure  could  avoid  the 
pernicious  efFed;s  which  intemperance  and 
diflblutenefs  are  likely  to  produce  on  their 
health,  or  their  fortune,  can  they  alfo  pre- 
vent thofe  diforders  which  fuch  habits  will 
introduce  into  their  minds  ?  Can  they 
efcape  that  wrath  of  the  Almighty,  which 
will  infallibly  purfue  them  for  their  fms 
both  here  and  hereafter  ?  For  whence,  fo 
much  as  from  the  unchecked  purfuit  of 
pleafure,  do  all  thofe  crimes  arife  which 
ftain  the  chara6:ers  of  men  with  the  deepeft 
guilt,  and  expofe  them  to  the  fevereft  judg- 
ments of  heaven  ?  Whence,  then,  is  the 
corredlive  of  thofe  mifchiefs  to  be  fought, 
but  from  fuch  a  difcipline  as  fhall  moderate 
that  intemperate  admiration  of  the  world 
which  gave  rife  to  the  evil  ?  By  repairing 
fometimes  to  the  houfe  of  mourning,  you 
would  chaften  the  loofenefs  of  fancy,  abate 
the  eagernefs  of  paffion,  and  afford  fcope  to 
C  G  2  reafon 
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S  E  R  M.  reafon  for  exerting  her  reftralning  powero» 
You  would  behold  this  world  ftripped  of 
its  falfe  colours,  and  reduced  to  its  proper 
level.  Many  an  important  inftru6lion  you 
would  receive  from  the  humiliation  of  the 
proud,  the  mortification  of  the  vain,  and 
the  fufFerings  of  the  vohlptuous,  whicli  you 
would  fee  e^cemplrfied  before  you,  in  the 
chambers  of  forrow,  of  ficknefs,  and  of 
de^th.  You'  would  then  be  taught  to  re- 
joice as  though  you  rejoiced  not^  and  to  'tveep 
as  though  you  weeped  not ;  that  is,  neither 
in  joy,  nor  in  grief,  to  run  to  excefs  ;  but 
to  life  this  ivorld  fo  as  not  to  ahufc  it;  zovi- 
templating  the  fajljion  thereof  as  pajfinj 
avixay. 

Moreover,  y6u  would  there  learfir  the 
important  leflbn  of  fuiting  your  mind,=  be- 
fore-hand, to  what  }T)u  had  reafon  to  ex- 
pert from  the  world ;  a  lefTon  too  feldora 
ftudicd  by  mankind,  and  to  the  negled:  of 
which  ^  much  of  their  mifery,  and  much  of 
their  guilt,  is  to  be  charged.  By  turning 
away  their  eyes  from  the  dark  fide  of  life ; 
by  looking  at  the  world  only  in  one  light ; 
^'•■'  ,  and 
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and  that  a  flattering  one,   they  form  their   SERM.- 
meafures  on  a  falfe  plan,  and  are  necefla- 
rily  deceived  and  betrayed.      Hence,  the 
vexation  of  fucceeding  difappointment  and 
blafted  hope.     Hence,  their  criminal  impa- 
tience of  life,  and  tlKiir  bitter  accufations  of 
God  and  man  ;  when,   in  truth,  they  have 
reafon  to  acciife  only  their  own  folly.     ■    ■ 
Thou  who  wouldft  ad:  like  a  wife  man,  and 
build -thy  houfe  on  t&e,rock,  and  not  on  the 
fand,   contemplate  human  life  not  only  in. 
the  funfhine,  but  in  the  lliade.     Frequent 
the  houfe  of  mourning,  as  well  as  the  houfe 
of  mirth.     Study  the  nature  of  that  flate  in 
which  thou  art  placed;   and  balance  its  joy$ 
with  its  fon'ows.     Thou  feeft  that  the  cup 
which  is  held  forth  to  the  whole    human 
race,  is  mixed.     Of  its  bitter  ingredients, 
expedl  that  thou  art  to  drink  thy  portion. 
Thou  feeft  the  florm  hovering  eyery  where 
in  the  clouds  around  thee-     Be  not  furprifed 
if  on  thy  head  it  fhall  break.     Lower,  there- 
fore,  thy  fails.     Difmifs  thy  florid  hopes; 
find  come  forth  prepared  either  to  a£t  or  to 
fuffer,   according  as  Heaven  £hall  decree.. 
C  c    3  Thus 
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S  E  R  M.   Thus  fhalt  thou  be  excited  to  take  the  pro^ 
XllI  ^ 

pereft  meafures  for  defence,  by  endeavour- 
ing to  fecure  an  jntereft  in  his  favour,  who, 
in  the  time  of  trouble^  can  hide  thee  in  his 
pavilion.  Thy  mind  fhall  adjufl  itfelf  to 
follow  the  order  of  his  providence.  Thou 
{halt  be  enabled,  with  equanimity  and  ftea- 
dinefs,  to  hold  thy  courfe  through  life. 

In  the  fifth  place,  by  accuftoming  our- 
felves  to  fuch  ferious  views  of  life,  our  ex- 
ceflive  fondnefs  for  life  itfelf  will  be  mor- 
derated,  and  our  minds  gradually  formed 
to  wifh  and  to  long  for  a  better  world.  If 
we  know  that  our  continuance  here  is  to  be 
ihort,  and  that  we  are  intended  by  our 
Maker  for  a  more  lading  ftate,  and  for  em- 
ployments of  a  nature  altogether  different 
from  thofe  which  now  occupy  the  bufy,  or 
amufe  the  vain,  we  mufl:  furely  be  con- 
vinced, that  it  i^  of  the  higheft  confequence 
to  prepare  ourfelves  for  fo  important  a 
change.  This  view  of  our  duty  is  fre- 
quently held  up  to  us  in  the  facred  writings; 
and  hence  religion  becomes,  though  not  a 

morofe, 
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morofe,  yet  a  grave  and  folemn  principle,  S  E  R  M. 
calling  off  the  attention  qf  men  from  light  ^  _  _'  . 
purfuits,  to  thofe  which  are  of  eternal  mo- 
ment. What  is  a  vian  profited  if  he  fall 
gain  the  whole  ivorld^  and  lofe  his  own  fold -, 
if  he  fhall  lead  a  life  of  thoughtlefs  mirth 
on  earth,  and  exclude  himfelf  from  eternal 
felicity  in  heaven  ?  Worldly  afFed;ion,  and 
fcnfual  pleafure,  deprefs  all  our  higher  powers. 
They  form  an  unnatural  union  between  the 
human  foul  and  this  earth,  which  was  only 
defigned  for  its  temporary  abode.  They 
attach  it  too  ftrongly  to  objeds  from  which 
it  muft  fhortly  part.  They  alienate  its  de-  ' 
fires  from  God  and  heaven,  and  dejed:  it 
with  flavifh  and  unmanly  fears  of  death. 
Whereas,  by  the  difclpline  of  religious  fe- 
rioufnefs,  it  is  gradually  loofened  from  the 
fetters  of  fenfe.  AfTifted  to  difcovcr  the 
vanity  of  this  world,  it  rifes  above  it ;  and 
in  the  hours  of  fober  thought,  cultivates 
connection  with  thofe  divine  and  immor- 
tal objeils,  among  which  it  is  defigned  to 
dwell. 

C  c  4  '    Enough 
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S  E  R  M.        Enough  has  now  been  faid  to  convince 
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any  thinking  perfon  of  the  juftlce  and  rea- 

fonablenefs  of  the  maxims  In  the  text ;  and 
to  fhow,  that,  on  various  OQ.zz.{\Qm>^forro'W 
may  be  better  than  /<2//^^A?f\  , -riWouldft  thou 
acquire  the  habit  of  recolle<flion,  and  fix  the 
principles  of  thy  conduct ;  vrouldft  thou  be 
led  up  to  thy  Creator  and  Redeemer,  and 
be  formed  to  fentiments  of  piety  and  devo- 
tion ;  wouldft  thou  be  acquainted  with  thofe 
mild  and  tender  afFedtions  which  delight  the 
companionate  and  humane  ;  wouldft  thou 
have  the  power  of  fenfual  appetites  tamed 
and  corrected,  and  thy  foul  raifed  above  the 
ignoble  love  of  life,  and  fear  of  death  ?  Go, 
my  brother,  go — not  to  fcenes  of  pleafurc 
and  riot,  not  to  the  houfe  of  feafting  and 
mirth — but  to  the  filent  houfe  of  mourn- 
ing ;  and  adventure  to  dwell  for  a  while 
among  objects  that  will  foften  thy  heart. 
Contemplate  the  lifelefs  remains  of  what 
once  was  fair  and  flourifhing.  Bring  home 
to  thyl'elf  the  viciflitudes  of  life.  Recal  the 
remembrance  of  the  friend,  the  parent,  or 
^he  child,  whom  thou  tend  erly  lovedft.  Look 
'  **  back 
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back  on  the  days  of  former  years ;  and  think  S  E  R  M. 
on  the  companions  of  thy  youth,  who  now  ._''  '  ^ 
deep  in  the  duft.  Let  the  vanity,  the  mu- 
tability, and  the  forrows  of  the  human  eftate, 
rife  in  full  profped:  before  thee ;  and  though 
thy  countenance  may  be  made  fad ^  thy  heart 
fall  be  made  better.  This  fadnefs,  though 
for  the  prefent  it  dejedls,  yet  fhall  in  the 
end  fortify  thy  fpirit ;  infpiring  thee  with 
fuch  fentiments,  and  prompting  fuch  refo- 
lutions  as  fhall  enable  thee  to  enjoy,  with 
more  real  advantage,  the  reft  of  life.  Dif- 
pofitions  of  this  nature  form  one  part  of 
the  character  of  thofe  mourners  whom  our 
Saviour  hath  pronounced  blefed-,  and  of 
thofe  to  whom  it  is  promifed,  that  fowing 
in  tears  ^  they  fall  reap  in  joy  *.  A  great 
difference  there  is  between  being  ferious 
and  melancholy  ;  and  a  melancholy  too 
there  is  of  that  kind  which  deferves  to  be 
fometimes  indulrz-ed.  ff03*iiOJ' 

Religion  hath,  on  the  whole,  provided 
for  every  good  man  abundant  materials  of 
confolation   and  relief.     How  dark  foever 

*  Matth.  V.  4.     Pfalm  cxxvi.  5. 

the 
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s  E  R  M.  the  prefent  face  of  nature  may  appear,  it 
difpels  the  darknefs,  when  it  brings  into 
view  the  entire  fyflem  of  things,  and  ex- 
tends our  furvey  to  the  whole  kingdom  of 
God.  It  reprefents  what  we  now  behold 
as  only  a  part,  and  a  fmall  part,  of  the  ge- 
neral order.  It  alTures  us,  that  though  here, 
for  wife  ends,  mifery  and  forrow  are  per- 
mitted to  have  place,  thefe  temporary  evils 
fliall,  in  the  end,  advance  the  happinefs  of 
all  who  love  God,  and  are  faithful  to  their 
duty.  It  fhows  them  this  mixed  and  con- 
fufed  fcene  vanilhing  by  degrees  away,  and 
,  preparing  the  introduction  of  that  ftate,  where 
the  houfe  of  moui'ning  fhall  be  fhut  up  for 
ever;  where  no  tears  are  feen,  and  no 
groans  heard ;  where  no  hopes  are  fruf- 
trated,  and  no  virtuous  connections  dif- 
folved  ;  but  where,  under  the  light  of  the 
divine  countenance,  goodnefs  ihall  flourifh 
in  perpetual  felicity.  Thus,  though  reli- 
gion may  occafionally  chaften  our  mirth 
with  fadnefs  of  countenance,  yet  under  that 
fadnefs  it  allows  not  the  heart  of  good  men 
to  fmk.     It  calls  upon  them  to  rejoice,  be- 

caiifi 
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caufe  the  Lord reigneth  who  is  their  Rock,  and  S  E  R  M. 
the  mof  high  God  who  is  their  Redeemer.  , 

Rcafon  like  wife  joins  her  voice  with  that  of 
religion  ;  forbidding  us  to  make  peevifh  and 
unreafonable  complaints  of  human  life,  or 
injurioufly  to  afcribe  to  it  more  evil  than  It 
contains.  Mixed  as  the  prefent  ftate  is, 
flie  pronounces,  that  generally  if  not  al- 
ways, there  is  more  happinefs  than  mifery, 
more  pleafure  than  pain,  in  the  condition 
of  man. 


.1*  ,inij;i  ?}n.h/l. 
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On    the    divine    G6y£WkMEN,T    of   th? 
Passions  of  Men.  ^^"^'^^^^  \ 


Psalm  Ixxvi.  lo. 


Surely  the  wrath  of  man  fiall  praife  thee  ^ 
the  remainder  of  wrath  Jh  alt  thou  refrain^ 

*xiv^"  T~'I^^^'^  P^^^^^  appears  to  have  bee^ 
X  compofed  on  occafion  of  fome  re- 
markable deliverance  obtained  by  the  Jewifh 
nation.  It  is  generally  underftood  to  have 
been  wnritten  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  and 
to  refer  to  the  formidable  invalion  of  Judsea 
by  Sennacherib;  when  the  angel  of  the 
Lord,  in  one  night,  difcomfited  the  whole 
Aflyrian  hoft,  and  fmote  them  with  fudden 
d-eftrudioh.  To  this  interpofition  of  the 
Jiii'jiL  >jo;:  divine 
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divine  arm,  thofe  expreflions  in  the  context   S  E  R  M. 

.  XIV. 

may  naturally  be  applied ;    T/jen  brake  he   ^_  ,  ,'  > 

the  arrows  of  the  botz),  thejloleld^  the /word ^ 
and  the  battle,  'The  Jlout-hearted  are/polled; 
they  have  Jlept  their  Jlecp  ;  and  none  of  the 
men  of  might  have  found  their  hands.  At 
thy  rehnke^  0  God  of  facob^  both  the  chariot 
and  the  horfe  are  caf  Into  a  dead  feep.  '  In. 
the  text,  we  have  the  w4fe  and  religious 
reflection  of  the  Pfalmift  upon  the  violent, 
defigns  which  had  been  carried  on  by  the 
enemies  of  his  country,  and  upon  the  iiTue 
to  which  Providence  had  brought  them. 
Surely^  the  ivrath  of  man  fall  pralfe  thee. 
By  the  wrath  of  man ^  we  are  to  underfland 
alt  tha:t  the  impetuofity  of  human  paffions 
can  devife  or  execute  ?  the  projed:s  of  am- 
bition and  refentment,  the  rage  of  perfecu- 
tion,  the  fury  of  war ;  the  diforders  which 
violence  produces  in  private  life,  and  the 
public  commotions  which  it  excites  in  the 
world.  All  thefe  {h2i\\  pralfe  God^  not  with 
their  intention  and  defign,  nor  by  their  na- 
tive tendency  ;  but  by  thofc  v/ife  and  good 
purpofes,  which  his  providence  makes  them 

accomplifli  ; 
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s  E  R  M.  accomplifti ;  from  their  poifon  extradlng 
health,  and  converting  things,  which  in 
themfelves  are  pernicious,  into  inftruments 
of  his  glory,  and  of  public  benefit :  So  that, 
though  the  ivrath  of  man  ivorketh  not  the 
righteoufnefs  of  God^  it  is  neverthelefs  forced 
and  compelled  to  minifter  to  his  praife. 
The  Pfalmift  adds,  the  remainder  of  wrath 
Jhalt  thou  refrain ; .  that  is,  God  will  allow 
fcope  to  the  wrath  of  man  as  far  as  it  an- 
fwers  his  good  purpofes,  and  is  fubfervient 
to  his  praife ;  the  reft  of  it  fhall  be  curbed 
and  bound  up.  When  it  would  attempt  to 
go  beyond  its  prefcribed  limit,  he  fays  to  it, 
as  to  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  Hitherto  Jhalt 
thou  come ^  but  no  farther ;  and  here  Jhall  thy 
projid  waves  be  Jlaycd. 

All  this  fliall  be  fully  verified  and  de- 
clared by  the  laft  iflue  of  things  ;  when  we 
ll^all  be  able  more  clearly  to  trace  the  di- 
vine adminiftration  through  its  feveral  fteps, 
by  feeing  the  confummation  of  the  whole. 
In  fome  cafes,  it  may  be  refei-ved  for  this 
period  to  unfold  the  mynenous  wifdom 
of  Heavfen.  But  in  general,  as  much  of 
f  "        the 
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the  divine  conduO:  is  at  prefent  manlfeft,  s  E  R  M. 
as  gives  juft  ground  for  the  aflertion  in  the 
text.  In  the  fequel  of  this  difcourfe,  I  Ihall 
endeavour  to  ilkiftrate  and  confirm  it.  I 
fhall  {how  in  what  manner  the  wrath  of 
man  is  made  to  praife  the  power,  the  wif- 
dom,  the  juftice,  and  the  goodnefs  of  God. 

I  BEGIN  with  this  obfervation,  That  in 
order  to  accompliih  the  great  purpofes  car- 
ried on  by  the  Government  of  the  Univerfe, 
it  is  neceflary  that  the  divine  peifed;ions  be 
difplayed  before  mankind  in  a  fenfible  and 
ftriking  manner.  We  are  not  to  conceive 
the  Supreme  Being  as  hereby  feeking  praife 
to  himfelf,  from  a  principle  of  oftentation  or 
vain-glory.  Independent  and  felf-fufEcient, 
he  refts  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  own  beati- 
tude. His  praife  confifts  in  the  general 
order  and  welfare  of  his  creation.  This 
end  cannot  be  attained,  unlefs  mankind  be 
made  to  feel  the  fubjedion  under  which 
they  are  placed.  They  mufl  be  taught  to 
admire  and  adore  their  Sovereign.  They 
muft  be  overawed  by  the  view  of  a  high 

hand. 
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S  E  R  M.   hand,  which  can  at  pleafure  controul  their 
XIV  . 

actions,    and    render   them    fubfervient  to 

purpofes  which  they  neither  forefaw  nor 

intended.     Hence  the  propriety  of  God's 

making  the   ivrath  of  man  to  praife  him. 

We  eafily  conceive   in  what   manner   the 

heavens  and   the  earth   are  faid  to  praife 

God,  as   they  are   (landing  monuments  of 

that  fupreme  perfection  which  is  difplayed 

in  their   creation.      The  virtues   of  good 

men  obviouHy  praife  him,  by  exhibiting 

his  image,    and  reflecSting  back  his   glory. 

But  when  even  the   vices  and   inordinate 

paffions  of  bad  men  are  made  to  praife  him, 

in  confequence  of  the  ufeful  purpofes  which 

they  are  compelled  to  accomplifh,    this,   in 

a  particular  manner,  diftinguiflies  and  fig- 

nalizes  a  divine  hand  ;    this  opens  a  more 

wonderful  profpe<3:  of  the  adminiftration  of 

Heaven,  than  if  all  its  fubjedts  had  been 

loyal  and  willingly  obedient,  and  the  courfe 

of  human  affairs  had  proceeded  in  a  quiet 

and  regular  tenour. 

I.  The 
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I.  The  wrath  of  maii  redounds  to  the   SERM. 
.   .  .  .  XIV. 

jpraife  of  divine  power.     It  brings  it  forth 

with  full  and  awful  luftre,   to  the  view  of 
inankind.     To  reign  with  fovereign  com- 
mand amidft  the  moft  turbulent  and  difor- 
dered  ftate  of  things,   both  in  the  natural 
and  moral  world,  is  the   peculiar  glory  of 
omnipotence.     Hence  God  is  defcribed  in 
Scripture  2i%  fitting  on  theflood^  riding  on  the 
wings  of  the  wtnd^  dwelling  in  the  darknefs 
and  the  tempeft;   that  is,   making  the   moft 
violent  powers  in  the  univerfe  minifter  to 
his  will,   giving  them  fcope,   or  reftraining 
them,  according  as  fuits  the  purpofes  of  his 
dominion.     As  he  fills  ^  at  his  pleafure,  the 
raging   of  the  feas^    and  the  noife  of  their 
waves  ^  in  like  manner,  he  fills  the  tumults 
of  the  people.     When  the  paffions  of  men 
are  moft  inflamed,  and  their  defigns  juft 
ripe  for  burfting  into  execution,   often,   by 
fome   unexpected    interpofition,    he    calls 
upon  the  world  to  obferve  that  there  is  one 
higher  than  the  higheft  on  earth,    who  can 
fruftrate  their  devices  in   a   moment,   and 
command  the  eaj-th  to  be  fill  before  him. 
Vol.  II.     .  D  d  Proud 
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SERM.   Proud  fleets,   deflined   to  carry  deflrudioii 
XIV.  •         .  .  .  ^ 

to  neighbouring  kingdoms,  may  coyer  the 

ocean.    *He  blows  with  his-  wind,  and  they 

are  fcattered.     Mighty  armies  may  go  forth 

to  the   £eld    in   all    the    glory  of  human 

flrength  ;    but  the  iiTues  of  battle  are  with 

him.     He   fufpends  on  high  the   invifible 

balance  which  weighs  the  fate  of  nations. 

According  as  the  fcale  inchnes,   he  gives  to 

fome  flight  event  the  power  of  deciding  the 

contefl:.     He  clouds  the  flcy  with  darknefsj 

or  opens    the   windows  of  heaven  to   let 

forth  their  flood.      He  dejeds  the  hearts  of 

the  brave  with  fudden  terrour,  and  renders 

the  hands   of  the  fh'ong  weak  and  unper- 

forming,  at  the  critical  moment.     A  thou- 

fand  unfeen  minifters  fl:and  ready  to  be  the 

inftruments  of  his  power,  in  humbling  the 

pride,  and  checking  the  efforts  of  the  wrath 

of  man.     Thus,  in  the  infl:ance  of  haughty 

Sennacherib,  and  that   boafted   tempefl   of 

wrath  which  he  threatened  to  pour  upon 

all  the  Jewifh  nation ;   /  iv'ill put  my  hook, 

fays  the  Almighty,,  in  thy  nofe,  and  7ny  bridle 

in  thy  UpSy  and  I  will  turn  thee  back  by  the 

way 
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iX)ay  by  'which  thou  camejl^.      In  that  night  s  E  R  M. 


the  deftroying  angel  fmote  the  hoft,  and 
he  departed  with  Jloame  of  face  to  his  own 
hud.  When  the  heathen  rage^  and  the  peo- 
ple imagine  a  vain  thing ;  when  the  kings  of 
the  earth  fet  themfehes^  and  its  rulers  take 
crninfel  together.  He  that  fitteth  in  the  Hea- 
vens fo  all  laugh',  the  Lord  fj  all  hold  them  in 
dcrifion  "f".  , 

II.  The  wrath  of  man  Is  made  to  praife 
the  wildom  as  well  as  the  power  of  God. 
Nothing  difplays  more  remarkably  the  ad- 
mirable counfel  of  heaven,  than  its  arrang- 
ing the  train  of  events  in  fiich  a  manner, 
that  the  unruly  paffions  of  the  wicked  lliall 
contribute  to  overthrow  their  own  defigns. 
Hiftory  abounds  with  examples  of  their 
being  rendered  the  unconfcious  miniflers  of 
Providence,  to  accomplifli  purpofes  dired:ly 
oppofite  to  thofe  which  chey  had  in  viev,% 
Thus  the  cruelty  of  the  fons  of  Jacob,  in 
purfuing  the    deftrudlion  of  tlieir  brother 

*  2  King5,    xix.  2B.  f  Pfalm  ii.  i,  2,  3. 

D  d  2  Joleph, 


xiv. 
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S  E  R  M.  Jofeph,  became  the  means  of  afFedlng  his 
___!  ,  high  advancement.  Thus  the  wrath  of 
Pharaoh  againft  the  IfraeHtes,  and  his  un- 
jiift  attempts  to  detain  them  in  bondage, 
proved  the  occaiion  of  bringing  them  forth 
from  the  land  of  flavery,  with  fignal  marks 
of  the  favour  of  Heaven.  Thus  the  inhu- 
man plan  which  Haman  had  formed  for 
ruining  Mordecai,  and  extirpating  the 
whole  Jewilh  nation,  paved  the  way  for 
Mordecai's  high  promotion,  and  for  the 
triumph  of  the  Jews  over  all  their  ene- 
mies. 

After  this  manner  the  Almighty  fnaretb 
the  iJDicked  in  the  works  of  their  hands  ;  and 
ereds  his  own  counfel  upon  the  ruin  of 
theirs.  Thofe  events  which,  viewed  apart, 
appear  as  fpots  in  the  divine  adminiftration, 
when  confidered  in  connexion  with  all 
their  confequences,  are  often  found  to  give 
it  additional  luflre.  The  beauty  and  mag- 
nilicence  of  the  univerfe  are  much  height- 
ened, by  its  being  an  extenfive  and  compli- 
cated fyflefn  ;  in  which  a  variety  of  fprings 
are  made  to  play,  and  a  multitude  of  dif- 
ferent 
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ferent  movements  are,  with  moft  admirable  S  E  R  M. 

XIV 
art,  regulated  and  kept  in  order.  Inter- 
fering interefts,  and  jarring  paffions,  are  in 
fuch  manner  balanced  againft  one  another ; 
fuch  proper  checks  are  placed  on  the  vio- 
lence of  human  purfuits ;  and  the  wrath  of 
man  is  made  fo  to  hold  its  courfe,  that  how 
oppofite  foevcr  the  feveral  motions  feem  to 
be,  yet  they  concur  and  meet  at  laft  in 
one  direction.  While,  among  the  multi^ 
tudes  that  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
fome  are  fubmiffive  to  the  divine  authority; 
fome  rife  up  in  rebellion  againft  it ;  others, 
abforbed  in  their  pleafures  and  purfuits,  are 
totally  inattentive  to  it;  they  are  all  fo 
moved  by  an  imperceptible  influence  from 
above,  that  the  zeal  of  the  dutiful,  the 
wrath  of  the  rebellious,  and  the  indifference 
of  the  carelefs,  contribute  finally  to  the 
glory  of  God.  All  are  governed  in  fuch  a 
way  as  fuits  their  powers,  and  is  confiftent 
with  rational  freedom,  yet  all  are  fubjeded 
to  the  neceflity  of  fulfilling  the  eternal 
purpofes  of  Heaven.  This  depth  of  di- 
vine wifdom  in  the  adminiftration  of  the 
D  d  3  univerfe, 
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S  E  R  M.   unlverfe,  exceeds   all    human  comprelien- 
XiV.  ,  .       •^ 

fion,  and  affords  everlafting  fubjed:  of  ado- 
ration and  praife, 

III.  The  ivrath  of  man  praifes  the  juflice 
of  God,  by  being  employed  as  the  inftru- 
ment  of  inflicting  punifliment  upon  fmners. 
Did  bad  men  trace  the  courfe  of  events  in 
their  life  with  attentive  eye,  they  might 
eafily  difcover  the  greatell  part  of  the  dif- 
afters  which  they  fuffer  to  be  brought  upon 
them  by  their  own  ungoverned  paflions. 
The  fucceffion  of  caufes  and  effects  is  fo 
contrived  by  Providence,  that  the  wrath 
which  they  meant  to  pour  forth  on  others, 
frequently  recoils,  by  its  effects,  upon  them- 
felves.  But  fuppofmg  them  to  efcape  thofe 
external  mifchiefs  which  violent  paflions  na- 
turally occafion,  they  cannot  evade  the  in- 
ternal mifery  whicji  they  produce.  The 
conftitution  of  things  is  framed  with  fuch 
profound  wifdom,  that  the  divine  laws,  in 
every  event,  execute  themfelves  againlt  ^ 
the  fmner,  and  carry  their  fanCtion  in  their 
pwn  bofom.     The  Supreme  Being  has  np 

pccafioi:^ 
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occafion  to  unlock  the  prifons  of  the  deep,  SERM. 

XIV 
or  to   call  down  the  thunder  from  heaven, 

In  order  to  punilh  the  wrath  of  rnafi.     He 

carries  on  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  with 

more  fimpllcity  and  dignity.    It  is  fufficient 

that  he  allow  thofe  fierce  paflions  which 

render  bad  men  the  difturbers  of  others,  to 

operate  on  their  own  hearts.      He   delivers 

them  up  to  themfelves,   and  they  become 

their  own  tormentors.      Before  the  world 

they  may  difguife  their  fufferings;   but  it  is 

well  known,  that  to  be  inwardly  torn  with 

defpite,  revenge,   and  wratliful  pafiions,   is 

the  moft  intenfe  of  all  mifery.    In  thus  con- 

neding   the   punlfhment    with   the   crime, 

making    their    own    ivickedncfs  to  reprove 

ihem^   and  their  backjlidings  to  correSl  them^ 

the  avenging  hand  of  a  righteous  Govern- 

our  is  confpicuous  ;    and  thus  the  obferva- 

tion  of  the  Pfalmift   is  fully  verified  ;  the 

kicked  have   drawn   out  their  /word  and 

bent  their  bow,   to   caji  down  the  poor  and 

needy ;  but  their  fvuord  Jloall  enter  into  their 

(jwn  heart  *; 

*  Ffalm  x.x?fvii    14,  ij.    .at-i;,  v^ 

D  d  4  The 
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of  God  in  the  punifhment  of  other  crimi- 
nals, as  well  as  of  the  wrathful  themfelves. 
Ambitious  and  lawlefs  men  are  let  loofe 
upon  each  other,  that,  without  any  fuper- 
natural  interpofition,    they  may  fulfil   the 
juft  vengeance  of  heaven  in  their  mutual 
deftru.dion.     They    may    occafionally    be 
cemented   together   by  confpiracy   againft 
the  juft ;   but  as  no  firm  nor  lafting  bond 
can  unite  them,  they  become  at  laft   the 
prey  of  mutual  jealoufy,   ftrife  and  fraud. 
For  a  time  they  may  go  on,  and  feem  to 
profper.     The  juftice  of  Heaven  may  ap- 
pear to  flumber;  but  it  is  awake;  and  only 
waits  till  the  meafure   of  their  iniquity  be 
full.     God  reprefents  himfelf  in  Scripture 
as  fometimes  permitting  wickednefs  to  arife 
to  an  overgrown  height,  on  purpofe  that 
its  ruin  may  be  greater,  and  more  exem- 
plary.    He  fays  to  the   tyrant  of  Egypt, 
Xh^xfor  this  caufe  he  bad  raifed  him  up^  that 
is,  had  allowed  him  to  profper  and  be  ex- 
alted, that  he  might  fieiv  in  him  his  power  ;; 
and  that  his  name  might  be  declared  through- 

out 
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out  all  the  earth  *.     The  divine  adminiftra-   s  E  R  M. 

tion  is  glorified  in  the  punifhment  contrived 

for  the  w^orkers  of  iniquity,   as  well  as  in 

the  rev^ard  prepared  for  the  righteous.    This 

is  the  purpofe  ivhich  the  Lord  hath  purpofed 

upon  all  the  earth ;  and  this  is  the  hand  that 

is f  retched  forth  over  all  the  nations  f . 

IV.  The  wrath  of  man  is  made  to  praife 
the  goodnefs  of  God.  This  is  the  mofl 
unexpeded  of  its  effeds ;  and  therefore 
requires  to  be  the  mofl  fully  xUuflrated. 
All  the  operations  of  the  government  of  the 
Deity  may  be  ultimately  refolved  into  good- 
nefs. His  power,  and  wifdom,  and  juflice, 
all  conduce  to  general  happinefs  and  order. 
Among  the  means  which  he  ufes  for  ac- 
complifhing  this  end,  it  will  be  found,  that 
the  wrath  of  man,  through  his  over-ruling 
direction,  poffefles  a  confiderable  place. 

Firft,  It  is  employed  by  God  as  an  ufeful 
inftrument  of  difcipllne  and  correction  to 
the  virtuous.  The  ftorms  which  ambition 
and  pride  raife  among  mankind,  he  permits 

•  Exod.  ix.  16.  f  Ifaiah,  xiv.  26. 

A  with 
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SERM.  with  the  fame  intention  that  he  fends  forfli 
tempefts  among  the  elements  ;  to  clear  the 
atmofphere  of  noxious  vapours,  and  to  pu- 
rify it  iTom  that  corruption  which  all  things 
contract  by  too  m»uch  reft.  When  wicked 
men  prevail  in  their  defigns,  and  exercife 
the  power  which  they  have  gained  with  a 
heavy  and  opprellive  hand,  the  virtuous  arc 
apt  to  exclaim,  in  bitternefs  of  foul,  ^yherc 
is  the  Lord?  and  where  the  fceptrc  of 
righteoufnefs  and  truth?  Ilath  God  forgotten 
to  he  gracious?   or  doth  he  indeed  fee,  and 

IS  there  knowledge  in  the  Mojl  High  ? 

Their  opprefibrs  are,  in  truth,  no  more 
than  the  minifters  of  God  to  them  for  good. 
He  fees  that  they  ftand  in  need  of  corredlion, 
and  therefore  raifes  up  enemies  againft  them, 
in  order  to  cure  the  intemperance  of  pro- 
fperity ;  and  to  produce,  in  the  ferious 
hours  of  afflicSlion,  proper  refledlions  upon 
their  duty,  and  their  paft  errours. 

In  this  light  the  difturbers  of  the  earth 
are  often  reprefented  in  Scripture,  as 
icourges  in  the  hand  of  God,  employed  to 
inflict    cha{liferp,ent    upon    ^   degenerating 

people. 
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people.      They  are  commiflioned  for  the   SERM. 
execution  of  righteous  and  wife  purpofes,   ,_       '  j 
concealed  from  themfelves ;  and  when  their 
commifFion  is  fulfilled,  they  are  recalled,  and 
deftroyed.     Of  this  we  have  a  remarkable 
example  in  the  ufe  which  God  made  of  the 
king  of  AfTyria,  with  refped:  to  the  people 
of  Ifrael :     /  will  fend  him  againjl' an  hypo- 
critical  nation^  and  againf  the  people  of  my 
wrath  will  I  give  him  a  charge^  to  take  the 
fpoil^    and  to  take  the  prey,      Howbeit^  he 
nieaneth  not  fo;  neither  doth  his  heart  think 
fo ;    but  it  is  in  his  heart  to  defroy,  a7id  cut 
off  nations   not  a  feiv.     Wherefore  it  floall 
come  to  pafs^  that  when  the  Lord  hath  per^ 
formed  his  whole  work  upon  mount  Zion  and 
on  ferufalem^  I  will  punifh  the  fruit  of  the 
font  heart  of  the  king  of  Affyria^  and  the  glory 
of  his  high  looks  *.     In  vain,  then,  doth  the 
wrath  of  man  lift  itfelf  up  againft  God.     He 
faith ^  by  the  frength  of  my  hand  I  have  done 
it^  and  by  my  wifdom^  for   I  am  prudent. 
Shall  the  ax  boaf  itfelf  agaiff  him  that  hcw- 
(th  therewith  ?  orfoall  the  faw  magnify,  it- 

*  Ifaiah,  x.  6,  7.  12. 
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SE  R  M.  felf  ugainjl  him  thatjkaketh  it?  All  things, 
whether  they  will  it  or  not,  mti/i  nsuork 
together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God.  The 
wrath  of  man ^  among  the  reft,  fills  up  the 
place  afligned  to  it  by  the  ordination  of 
Heaven.  The  violent  enemy,  the  proud 
conqueror,  and  the  oppreffive  tyrant,  poffefs 
only  the  fame  ftation  with  the  famine,  the 
peftilence,  and  the  flood.  Their  triumphs 
are  no  more  than  the  accomplifhment  of 
God's  correction ;  and  the  remainder  of  their 
wrath  fljall  he  refrain. 

Secondly,  God  makes  the  wrath  of 
man  contribute  to  the  benefit  of  the  vir- 
tuous, by  rendering  it  the  means  of  im- 
proving and  fignalizing  their  graces ;  and  of 
raifing  them,  thereby,  to  higher  honour  and 
glary.  Had  human  affairs  proceeded  in  an 
orderly  train,  and  no  oppofition  been  made 
to  religion  and  virtue  by  the  violence  of  the 
wicked,  what  room  would  have  been  left 
for  fome  of  the  higheft  and  moft  generous 
exertions  of  the  foul  of  man  ?  How  many 
fhining  examples  of  fortitude,   conftancy, 
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and  patience,  would  have  been  loft  to  the   S  E  R  M. 
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world  ?    What  a  field  of  virtues  peculiar  to 

a  ftate  of  difcipline  had  lain  uncultivated  ? 
Spirits  of  a  higher  order  poflefs  a  ftate  of 
eftablifhed  virtue,  that  ftands  in  need  of  no 
fuch  trials  and  improvements.  But  to  us, 
who  are  only  under  education  for  fuch  a 
ftate,  it  belongs  to  pafs  through  the  furnace, 
that  our  fouls  may  be  tried,  refined,  and 
brightened.  We  muft  ftand  the  conflid:, 
that  we  may  be  graced  and  crowned  as  con- 
querors. The  wrath  of  man  opens  the  field 
to  glory ;  calls  us  forth  to  the  moft  diftin- 
guiftied  exercife  of  active  virtue,  and  forms 
us  to  all  thofe  fuffering  graces  which  are 
among  the  higheft  ornaments  of  the  human 
foul.  It  is  thus,  that  the  illuftrious  band  of 
true  patriots  and  heroes,  of  confefTors  and 
martyrs,  have  been  fet  forth  to  the  admira- 
tion of  all  ages,  as  lights  of  the  world '^ 
while  the  rage  and  fury  of  enemies,  inftead 
of  bearing  them  down,  have  only  ferved 
to  exalt  and  dignify  them  more. 

Thirdly,  the  wrath  of  man  Is  often  made 
to  advance  the  temporal  profperity  of  the 

righteous. 
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it  brings  upon  them,  frequently  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  their  future  fuccefs.  The  vio- 
lence with  which  wicked  men  purfue  their 
refentment,  defeats  its  own  purpofe ;  and 
engages  the  world  on  the  fide  of  the  vir- 
tuous, whom  they  perfecute.  The  attempts 
of  malice  to  blacken  and  defame  them, 
bring  forth  their  charadters  with  more  ad- 
vantage to  the  view  of  impartial  beholders. 
The  extremities  to  which  they  are  reduced 
by  injuftice  and  opprellion,  rouze  their  cou- 
rage and  a6tivity  ;  and  often  give  occafion 
to  filch  vigorous  efforts  in  their  jufl  defence, 
as  overcome  all  oppofition,  and  terminate 
in  profperity  and  fuccefs.  Even  in  cafes 
where  the  wrath  of  man  appears  to  prevail 
over  the  peaceable  and  the  jufl,  it  is  fre- 
quently, in  its  iffue,  converted  into  a  bleff* 
ing.  How  many  have  had  reafon  to  be 
thankful,  for  being  difappointed  by  their 
enemies  in  defigns  which  they  earneftly 
purfued,  but  which,  if  fuccefsfully  accom- 
plifhed,  they  have  afterwards  itzn^  would 
have  occafioned  their  ruin  ?  Whofo  is  iv'ife^ 
**  and 
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and  ix:lll  ohfrve  thcfe  things^  even  he  fjall  S  E  R  M, 
tniderftand  the  loving-kin dnefs  of  the  L  ord  *. 
While  the  wrath  of  man  thus  praifes  God 
by  the  advantages  which  it  is  made  to  bring 
to  good  men,  as  individuals,  the  divine  hand 
is  equally  apparent  in  the  fimilar  efFe(3:s 
which  it  is  appointed  to  produce  to  nations 
and  focieties.  When  wars  and  commo- 
tions Ihake  the  earth,  w-hen  fadlions  rage, 
and  inteftine  divifions  embroil  kingdoms 
that  before  were  flourifhing.  Providence 
feems^  at  firft  view,  to  have  abandoned 
public  afiairs  to  the  mifrule  of  human  paf* 
fions.  Yet  from  the  midft  of  this  confufion 
order  is  often  made  to  fpring ;  and  from 
thefe  mifchiefs  laPiing  advantages  to  arife* 
By  fuch  convulfions,  nations  are  rouzed 
from  that  dangerous  lethargy  into  which 
flowing  wealth,  long  peace,  and  grov^ring 
effeminacy  of  manners  had  funk  them* 
They  are  awakened  to  difcern  their  true 
interefts ;  and  taught  to  take  proper  mea- 
fures  for  fecurity  and  defence  againll  all 
their  foes.     Inveterate  prejudices  are   cor- 

•  Pfalra  cvii.  34.. 
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s  E  R  M.  reded ;  and  latent  fources  of  danger  are 
difcovered.  Public  fpirit  is  called  forth ; 
and  larger  views  of  national  happinefs  are 
formed.  The  corruptions  to  which  every 
government  is  liable,  are  often  rediified  by 
a  ferment  in  the  political  body,  as  noxious 
humours  in  the  animal  frame  are  carried  off 
by  the  fhock  of  a  difeafe.  Attempts  made 
againft  a  wife  and  well-eftablijGhed  civil  con- 
ftitution,  tend  in  the  iflue  to  ftrengthen  it ; 
and  the  diforders  of  licentioufnefs  and  fac- 
tion, teach  men  more  highly  to  prize  the 
bleflings  of  tranquillity  and  legal  protedion. 

Fourthly,  the  wrath  of  many  when  it 
breaks  forth  in  the  perfecution  of  religion, 
praifes  the  divine  goodnefs,  by  being  ren- 
dered conducive  to  the  advancement  of  truth, 
and  propagation  of  religion  in  the  world. 
The  church  of  God,  fmce  the  days  of  its 
infancy  hath  never  been  entirely  exempted 
from  the  wrath  of  the  w^orld  ;  and  in  thofe 
ages,  during  which  it  was  moft  expofed  to 
that  wrath,  it  hath  always  flourilhed  the 
raoft.     In  vain  the  policy  and  the  rage  of 

men 
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iiien  tinited  their  efforts  to  extingullh  tins  S  E  R  M. 
divine  light.  Though  all  the  four  winds 
blew  againft  it,  it  only  fhone  brighter, 
and  flamed  highen  Many  ivaters  could 
not  quench  it^  nor  all  the  jloods  drown  it. 
The  conflancy  and  fortitude  of  thofe  who 
fuffered  for  the  truth,  had  a  much  greater 
effed:  in  increafmg  the  number  of  converts, 
than  all  the  terroi"  and  cruelty  of  perfecu- 
tors,  in  diminilhing  it.  By  this  means,  the 
wrath  of  ma7i  was  made  to  turn  againft  it- 
felff  to  the  deftrudion  of  its  own  purpofe  ; 
like  waves,  which,  ailaulting  a  rock  with 
impotent  fury,  difcover  its  immoveable  fta- 
bility,  w^hile  they  dafh  themfelves  in  pieces 
at  its  feet. 

I  SHAXL  only  add  one  other  inftance  of 
the  wrath  of  man  praifmg  God,  by  accom- 
plilhing  ends  of  moft  extenfive  benefit  to 
mankind.  Never  did  the  rage  and  malice 
of  the  wicked  imagine  that  they  had  ob- 
tained a  more  complete  triumph,  than  in 
the  death  of  Jefus  Chrift.  When  they  had 
executed  their  purpofe  of  making  him  fuffer 

Vol.  II.  E  e  as 
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S  E  R  M.    as  -a  malefador,   they  were  confident  that 

XIV  .         . 

v—^-L-f    they  had  extinguifhed   his  name,  and  dif- 

comfited  his  followers  for  ever.  Behold 
how  feeble  are  the  efforts  of  the  wrath  of 
man  againfl  the  decree  of  Heaven  ?  All 
that  they  intended  to  overthrow,  they  mofl 
effedually  eftablifhed.  The  death  of  Chrifl 
was,  in  the  eounfels  of  Heaven,  the  fpring 
of  everlafling  life  to  the  faithful.  Thecrofs 
on  which  he  fuffered  with  apparent  igno- 
miny, became  the  flandard  of  eternal  honour 
to  him  ;  the  enfign  under  which  his  fol- 
lowers afTembled,  and  triumphed.  He  who, 
at  his  pleafure,  rejlrains  the  remainder  of 
w  rat  by  fuffered  the  rage  of  our  Saviour's 
enemies  to  fuggeft  no  other  things  to  them 
than  what,  long  before,  He  had  determined, 
and  his  prophets  had  foretold.  They  all 
confpired  to  render  the  whole  fcene  of 
Chrift's  fuflferings  exad:ly  conformable  to 
the  original  predi6ted  plan  of  divine  mercy 
and  goodnefs  ;  and  each  of  them  contri- 
buted his  fliare  to  accomplifh  that  great  un- 
dertaking, which  none  of  them  in  the  leafl 

underflood,  or  meant  to  promote. So 

remarkable 
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remarkable  an  Inftance  as  this,   fully  afcer-   SERM. 


taincd  In  Scripture,  of  the  wrath  of  man 
miniilerlng  to  the  defigns  of  Heaven,  ought 
to  be  frequently  in  our  eye  ;  as  an  exem- 
plification of  the  condutSt  of  Providence  in 
many  other  cafes,  where  we  have  not  fo 
much  light  afforded  us  for  tracing  its  ways.  ' 

By  this  indudlon  of  particulars,  the  doc- 
trine contained  In  the  text  is  plainly  and 
fully  verified.  We  have  feen,  that  the  dif- 
orders  w^hlch  the  pride  and  pafiions  of  men 
occafion  in  the  world,  though  they  take  rife 
from  the  corruption  of  human  nature  in 
this  fallen  ftate,  yet  are  fo  overruled  by  Pro- 
vidence, as  to  redound  to  his  honour  and 
glory  who  governs  all.  They  illufl:rate  be- 
fore the  world  the  divine  perfedions  in  the 
adminifi:ration  of  the  univerfe.  They  ferve 
the  purpofes  of  moral  and  "religious  im- 
provement to  the  fouls  of  men.  By  a  fecret 
tendency,  they  advance  the  welfare  of  thofe 
whom  they  appear  to  threaten  with  evil. 
Surely^  0  God !  the  wrath  ofmanfjallpraife 
thee  ;  the  remainder  of,  wrath  fait  thou  ?y- 
E  e   2  fra'in.. 
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S  E  R  M.  Jlrain, — In  thy  hand  it  is  j  and  thou  never 
letteft  it  forth  but  in  weight  and  meafure. 
It  is  wild  and  intradlable  in  its  nature  ;  but 
Thou  tameft  it.  It  is  Wind  and  headlong 
in  its  impulfe ;  but  Thou  diredteft  it.  It 
ftruggles  continually  to  break  its  chain ;  but 
Thou  confineft  it ;  Thou  retrencheft  all  the 

fuperfluity  of  its  fury. Let  us  now  con- 

fider,  what  improvement  is  to  be  made  of  this 
meditation  on  the  ways  of  Providence. 

In  the  firft  place,  let  it  lead  us  to  a  reli- 
gious contemplation  of  the  hand  of  God 
in  all  the  tranfaftions  of  the  world.  In  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  human  affairs,  we  be- 
hold a  very  mixed  and  bufy  fcene  ;  the 
paffions  of  men  varioufly  agitated,  and  new 
changes  daily  taking  place  upon  this  ftage 
of  time.  We  behold  peace  and  war  alter- 
nately returning ;  the  fortunes  of  private 
men  rifmg  and  falling ;  and  ftates  and  na- 
tions partaking  of  the  fame  vicillitude.  In 
all  this,  if  we  attend  only  to  the  operation 
of  external  caufes,  and  to  the  mere  rotation 
of  events,  we  view  no  more  than  the  ina- 
I  nimate 
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nimate  part  of  nature  ;   we  flop  at  the  fur-   S  E  R  M. 

•  XIV 

face  of  things  ;  we  contemplate  the  great  \.^„,^^^ 
fpedlacle  which  is  prefented  to  us,  not  with 
the  eyes  of  rational  and  intelligent  beings. 
The  life  and  beauty  of  the  univerfe  arifes 
from  the  view  of  that  wifdom  and  goodnefs 
which  animates  and  conduds  the  whole, 
and  unites  all  the  parts  in  one  great  de- 
fign.  There  is  an  eternal  mind  who  puts 
all  thofe  wheels  in  motion ;  Himfelf  remain^ 
ing  for  ever  at  reft.  Nothing  is  void  of 
God.  Even  in  the  paffions  and  ragings  of 
men,  He  is  to  be  found  ;  and  where  they 
imagine  they  guide  themfeives,  they  are 
guided  and  contrculed  by  his  hand.  What 
folemn  thoughts  and  devout  affediions  ought 
this  meditation  to  infpire  ;  when,  in  view-^ 
ing  the  affairs  of  the  world,  we  attend  not 
merely  to  the  adings  of  men,  but  to  the 
ways  of  God  ;  and  confider  ourfelves,  and 
all  our  concerns,  as  included  in  hjs  high 
adminiftration, 

In  the  fecond  place,  the  do£lrine  which 

fias  been  illuflrated  fliould  prevent  us  from 

E  e  3  cenfurihg 
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SERM.   cenfurins;  Providence,   on  account  of  any 
XIV.  .      ^ .  .  .  •' 

feeming  diforders  and  evils  which  at  prefent 

take  place  in  the  world.     The  various  in- 
.  ftances  which  have  been  pointed  out  in  this 
dilcourfe,  of  human  paffion  and  wickednefs 
rendered  fubfervient  to  wife  and  ufeful  ends, 
give  us  the  higheft  reafon  to  conclude  that, 
in  all  other  cafes  of  feeming  evil,  the  like 
ends  are  carried  on.     This  ought  to  fatisfy 
pur  mind,  even  when  the  profpeft  is  moft 
rdark  and  difcouraging.     The  plans  of  di- 
•i^.yine  wifdom  are  too  large  and  comprehen- 
-.fi ye  to  be  difcerned  by  us  in  all  their  extent ; 
/and  where  we  fee  only  by  parts,   we  muft 
frequently  be  at  a  lofs  in  judging  of*  the 
whole.      The  ivay  of  God  is  in  thefea,^,and 
his  path  in  the  great  waters ;  his  footjieps  are 
not  known  *.     But  although  thou  fay eji  thou 
canft  not  fee  him^  yet  judgment  is  before  him  ; 
therefore   truf  thou  in  him^,-     As  in   the 
natural  world  no  real  deformity  is  found, 
nothing  but  what   has  either  fome   orna- 
ment, or  fome  ufe  \  fo  in  the  moral  w^orld, 

I  the 
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the  moft  irregular  and  deformed  appear-  SERM. 
ances  contribute  in  one  way  or  other  to  the 
order  of  the  whole.  The  Supreme  Being, 
from  the  moft  oppofitc  and  difagreeing 
principles,  forms  univerfal  concord ;  and 
adapts  even  the  moft  harfh  and  diflbnant 
notes  to  the  harmony  of  his  praife.  As  he 
hath  reared  the  goodly  frame  of  nature 
from  various  and  jarring  elements,  and 
hath  fettled  it  in  peace ;  fo  he  hath  formed 
fuch  an  union  by  his  providence  of  the 
more  various  interefts,  and  more  jarring 
paffions  of  men,  that  they  all  confpire  to 
his  glory,  and  co-operate  for  general  good. 
— How  amazing  is  that  wifdom,  which 
comprehends  fuch  infinite  diverfities,  and 
contrarieties,  within  its  Icheme  !  How  pow- 
erful that  hand,  which  bends  to  its  own 
purpofe  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  bufy 
and  the  idle,  the  friends  and  the  foes  of 
truth  ;  which  obliges  them  all  to  hold  on 
their  courfe  to  his  glory,  though  divided 
from  one  another  by  a  multiplicity  of  pur- 
fuits,  and  differing  often  from  themfelves ; 
and  while  they  all  move  at  their  own  free- 
E  e  4  dom, 
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s  E  R  M.  dom,  yet  by  a  fecret  influence,   winds  and 
XIV 

turns  them  at  his  will !    0  the  depth  of  the 

riches^   both  of  the  wifdom  and  knowledge  of 

God  I     How  unfearchable  are  his  judgments  y 

(ind  his  ways  pajl  fnding  out  *  / 

In  the  third  place^  we  fee,  from  what 
has  been  faid,  how  much  reafon  there  is 
for  fubmiffion  to  the  decrees  of  Heaven. 
Whatever  diftreffes  we  fuffer  from  the 
ivrath  of  man^  we  have  ground  to  believe 
that  they  befal  not  in  vain.  In  the  midft 
of  human  violence,  or  oppreflion,  we  are 
not  left  to  be  the  fport  of  fortune.  Higher 
counfels  are  concerned.  Wife  and  good 
defigns  are  going  on.  God  is  always  car- 
rying forward  his  own  purpofes ;  and  if 
thefe  terminate  in  his  glory,  which  is  ever 
the  fame  with  the  felicity  of  the  righteous, 
is  not  this  a  fufficient  reafon  for  our  calm 
and  cheerful  acquiefcence  ? 

Hence  alfo,  to  conclude,  arifes  the  moft 
powerful  argument  for  ftudying,  with  zeal- 
PUS  affiduity,  to  gain  the  favour  and  pro- 

•  Rom.  xi.  33. 
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tedlon  of  the  Amighty.  If  his  difpleafure  s  E  R  M. 
hang  over  our  heads,  all  things  around  us  ^ 
may  be  juft  objects  of  terrour.  For,  againft 
him,  there  is  no  defence.  The  moft  violent 
powers  in  nature  are  minifters  to  him. 
Formidable,  indeed,  may  prove  the  ivrath 
of  man^  if  he  be  pleafed  to  let  it  forth 
againft  us.  To  him,  but  not  to  us,  it  be- 
longs to  reftrain  it  at  pleafure.  Whereas, 
when  we  are  placed  under  his  protection, 
all  human  wrath  is  diverted  of  its  terrours. 
If  he  be  for  us^  ivho  or  what  caft  be  againji 
us  f  Let  us  purfue  the  meafures  which  he 
hath  appointed  for  obtaining  his  grace  by 
faith,  repentance,  and  a  holy  life,  and  we 
ihall  have  no  reafon  to  be  afraid  of  eipil 
tidings  •  our  hearts  will  be  fxed^  trirjliiig  in 
the  Lord,  When  the  religious  fear  of  God 
pofTefles  the  heart,  it  expels  the  ignoble 
fear  of  man  ;  and  becomes  the  principle  of 
courage  and  magnanimity.  The  Lord  is 
a  buckler  and  a  fdield  to  them  that  ferve 
him!  When  he  arifeth^  his  enemies  fldall  be 
fcattered^  as  fmoke  is  driven  aivay^  and  as 
fbaff  before  the  wind.       He  giveth  fre?igth 

and 
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S  E  R  M.   and  vidiory  to  Ms  people ;    he  cloatheth  them 
with  falvation.      The  wrath  of  jnan  Jhall 
praife  him ;  and  the  remainder  of  wrath  Jhall 
he  refrain^         f-  ^iv^''^ .  ^■■■ 
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SERMON     XV. 

On  the  Importance  of  Religious 
Knowledge  to  Mankind. 


Preaclicd  before  the  Society  in  Scotland  for  propagating 
Cbrxflian  Knowledge. 


,rfl*4^5>^' 


Isaiah,  xi.  9. 


They  Jloall  ?iot  hurt  nor  dejlroy  in  all  my  holy 
mountain ;  for  the  earth  Jhall  he  full  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  Lord^  as  the  waters 
cover  the  fea, 

THIS  paflage  of  Scripture  is  under-   s  E  R  M. 
flood,  by  all  Chriftian  interpreters,  to   ^    ^^• 
refer  to  the  days  of  the  GofpeL     The  Pro- 
phet defcribes,   in  the   context,  the  auspi- 
cious influence  of  the  Mefliah's  reign,  as 

extending 
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SERM.  extending  over  all  nature,  and  producing 
univerfal  felicity.  The  full  accomplifh^ 
ment  of  this  predidion  is  yet  future,  and 
refpedts  fome  more  advanced  period  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  when  true  religion  fhall 
univerfally  prevail,  and  the  native  tendency 
of  the  Gofpel  attain  its  entire  effed:.  In 
the  profpe£l  of  this  event,  the  Prophet 
feems  to  rife  above  himfelf,  and  celebrates 
that  happy  age  in  the  moft  fublime  ftrain 
of  eaftern  poetry.  He  opens  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  ftate  of  the  world,  as  a  flate  of 
returning  innocence.  He  reprefents  all 
nature  flourifhing  in  peace;  difcord  and 
guile  abolillied ;  the  moft  hoftile  natures 
reconciled,  and  the  moft  fuvage  reformed 
and  tamed.  The  wolfjhall  dispell  'with  the 
lamb^  and  the  leopard  lie  doivn  with  the 
kid;  and  the  calf  and  the  young  lion,  and  the 
falling  together,  and  a  little  child  fjall  lead 
them.  The  lion  fall  eat  f raw  like  the  ox  ; 
and  the  fuckling  child  fall  play  on  the  hole  of 
the  afp,  and  the  weaned  child  fall  put  his 
hand  on  the  cockatrice  den.  They  fall  not 
hurt  nor  defroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain ; 

for 
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for  the  earth  Jljall  he  full  of  the  hionbledge  of  S  E  R  M. 
the  Lord^  as  the  waters  cover  thefea. 

Upon  reading  thefe  words,  we  muft  im- 
mediately perceive  the  great  encouragement 
which  they  give  to  all  good  defigns  for  pro- 
moting religion  in  the  world.  When  we 
engage  in  thefe,  we  have  the  comfort  of 
being  engaged,  not  only  in  a  good  caufe, 
but  alfo  in  one  that  fhall  undoubtedly  be 
fuccefsful.  For  we  are  here  afiured  by  the 
divine  promifc,  that  truth  and  righteoufnefs 
{hall  at  length  prevail,  and  that  the  in- 
creafmg  influence  of  ijeligion  Ihall  introduce 
general  happinefs.  It  is  a  pleafmg  and  ani- 
mating reflection,  that,  in  carrying  on  fuch 
defigns,  we  a<ft  upon  the  divine  plan  ;  and 
co-operate  with  God  for  advancing  the 
kingdom  of  the  Mefliah.  We  have  no  rea- 
fon  to  be  difcouraged  by  any  unfavourable 
circumftances  which  at  prefent  oppofe  our 
pious  endeavours.  Though  the  ignorance, 
fuperftition,  and  corruption,  which  now  fill 
fo  great  a  part  of  the  world,  have  a  dark 
and  myfterious  afpe£t,  it  is  not  beyond  the 
power  of  that  Supreme  Being  who  brings 

light 
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S  E  R  M.  light  out  of  darknefs,  to  clear  up  thofe  per- 
plexing appearances,  and  gradually  to  ex- 
tricate mankind  from  the  labyrinth  of  ig- 
norance and  errour»  Let  us  confider  how 
improbable  it  feemed,  when  the  Gofpel  was 
firft  publiihed,  that  it  fhould  extend  fo  far, 
and  overthrow  fo  much  eftablifhed  fuperili- 
tion,  as  it  has  already  done.  There  is  no- 
thing, in  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  world,  to 
render  it  more  unlikely  that  it  fhall  one  day 
be  univerfally  received,  and  prevail  in  its 
full  influence.  At  the  rife  of  Chriflianitv, 
the  difproportion  was,  at  leaft,  as  great 
between  the  apparent  human  caufes,  and 
the  effect  which  has  adually  been  produced, 
as  there  is>  in  our  age,  between  the  circum- 
flances  of  religion  in  the  world,  and  the 
effedl  which  we  farther  exped:.  The  Sim 
of  rightcoufnefs  having  already  exerted  its 
influence  in  breaking  through  the  thickefl: 
darknefs,  we  may  juflily  hope,  that  it  is 
powerful  enough  to  difpel  all  remaining 
obfcurity ;  and  that  it  will  afcend  by  de- 
grees to  that  perfed:  day,  when  healing  foall 
he  nnder  Its  wings  to  all  the  nations.     ^ 

little 
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little  one  fi all  become  a  thoufand;  and  afmall  S  E  R  M". 
one^  ajlrong  nation,     I  the  Lord  will  hajlen 
It  In  Its  time  *. 


/>■  s> 


Besides  the  predidlon  which  the  text 
contahis  of  the  future  fuccefs  of  reUgion, 
it  points  out  alfo  a  precife  connexion  be- 
tween the  increafe  of  religious  knowledge, 
and  the  happinefs  of  mankind.  The  know, 
ledge  of  the  Lordjillmg  the  earthy  is  afligned 
as  the  caufe  why  they  fiall  not  hurt  nor  de- 
Jlroy  In  all  the  holy  mountain  of  God,  To 
this  I  am  now  to  lead  your  thoughts ;  as 
a  fubjed:  both  fuited  to  the  occafion  of  the 
prefent  meeting,  and  proper  to  be  illuftrated 
in  times,  wherein  total  indifference  to  reli- 
gious principles  appears  to  gain  ground. 
Whether  Chriftianity  fhall  be  propagated 
farther  or  not,  is  treated  as  a  matter  of  no 
great  concern-  to  mankind.  The  opinion 
prevails  among  many,  that  moral  virtue 
may  fubfift,  with  equal  advantage,  in- 
dependent of  religion.  For  moral  princi- 
ples, .  great  regard  is  profeffed  ;    but  articles 
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S  E  R  M.  of  religious  belief  are  held  to  be  abj[lra£i 
^^'  tenets,  remote  from  life;  points  of  mere 
ipeculation  and  debate,  the  influence  of 
which  is  very  inconfiderable  on  the  actions 
of  men.  Their  general  condu^,  it  is  con- 
tended, will  always  proceed  upon  views 
and  principles  which  have  more  relation  to 
the  prefent  ilate  of  things ;  and  religious 
knowledge  can  therefore  Hand  in  no  necef^ 
fary  connection  with  their  happinefs  and 

profperity. How  adverfe  fuch  opinionn 

are  both  to  the  profeffion  and  pradlice  of 
religion,  is  abundantly  evident.  How  ad- 
verfe they  are  to  the  general  welfare  and 
real  interefts  of  mankind,  I  hope  to  make 
appear  to  candid  minds. 

By  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  in  the  textj 
is  not  to  be  underftood  the  natural  know-* 
ledge  of  God  only.  It.  is  plain,  that  the 
Prophet  fpeaks  of  the  age  of  the  Mefliah, 
when  more  enlarged  difcoveries  Ihould  be 
made  to  mankind  of  the  divine  perfed:ions 
and  government,  than  unafTifted  reafon 
could  attain.  'The  knowledge  of  the  Lord, 
therefore,  comprehends  the  principles  of 
^i£j&  ^  y  Chrillianity, 
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Chriftianity,  as  well  as  of  natural  religion,    s  E  R  M. 
In  order  to  diicern  the  importance  of  fuch 
knowledge  to  general  happinefs,  we  fhall 
confider  man,  L  as  an  individual ;   II.  as  a 
member  of  fociety. 

I.  CoN'SiDElHNG  man  as  an  individual, 
let  us  enquire  how  far  the  knowledge  of 
true  religion  is  important,  lirft,  to  his  im- 
provement ;  next,  to  his  confolation. 

First,  with  refped  to  the  improvement 
of  man  ;  the  advancement  of  his  nature  in 
what  is  valuable  and  ufeful,  the  acquifition 
of  fuch  difpofitions  and  habits  as  fit  him  for 
a<3:ing  his  part  with  propriety  on  this  ftage, 
and  prepare  him  for  a  higher  ftate  of  adlion 
hereafter ;  what  benefit  does  he  receive,  in 
thefe  refpe£ts,  from  religious  knowledg  and 
belief?  It  is  obvious,  that  all  increafe  of 
knowledge  is  improvement  to  the  under- 
ftanding.  The  more  that  its  fphere  is  en- 
larged, the  greater  number  of  objedts  that 
are  fubmitted  to  its  view,  efpecially  when 
thefe  obje<9:8  are  pf  intrinfic  excellence,  the 

Vol.  II.  F  f  more 
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s  E  R  M.   more  muft  thofe  rational  powers,  w.hicli,  af;e. 

the  glory  of  man,  be  in  the  courfe  of  attaia^r 

ing  their    proper    ftrength   and   maturity. 

But  were  the  knowledge,  of  religion  merelyp 

fpeculative,  though  the  fpeculation  muft  bf^ 

admitted  to  be  noble,   yet  lefs  could  be  £sa^ 

of  its  importance.     We  recommend  JX,,^ 

mankind,  as  forming  the  heart,  and  dire(3^7, 

ing  the  life.      Thofe  pure-  and  exalted  cojo^t 

ceptions  which  the  Chriftiaa  religion  haj$| 

taught  us  to  entertain  of  the  Deity,  as  the 

univerfal   Father  and  righteous  Governour 

of  the  univerfe,  the  Standard  of  unfpotted 

perfed:ion  ;  and  ibe  Author  of  every  good  anf(, 

perfect  gift;  conducing  his  whpjle  admini-, 

ftration   with  an   eternal  regard  to   order, 

virtue,  and  truth  ;  ever  favouring  the  capfe,, 

and  fupporting  the    interefts,  of  righteous 

men  ;   and  applying,  in  this  dire(£l:ioh,  the 

whole  might  of  omnipotence,  and  the  wfioie 

counrel  of  unerring  wlfd6m,  from  thie'^lje-' 

ginning  to  the  end  of  things;  fucK  cbncep- 

tions  both  kindle  devotion,  and  flrehsithen 

-virtue.''  ■  They  give  fortitude  to  flie  mlnd^i^.' 

4he  pr:\<^ice"  of  righ'teoufnefs,*  aild  eftablrffi' 
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th^'j^ieMikfKJn  bf ^its-being  our  higheft  in-'  sifV^/ 
tereft.'^   l>>->iiuoD  nf'  .;  -  XV. 

All  the  doftrihes  peculiar  to  the  Gofpel 
are  great  improvements  on  what  the  light 
of'  liature  had  imperfedly  fuggefled.      A 
high  difpenfation  of  Providence  is  made 
know^n,  particularly  fulted  to  the  exigencies 
of  man ;  calculated  for  recovering  him  from 
that  corrupted  ftate  into  which  experience 
bears  witnefs  that  he  is  fallen,  and  for  re- 
ftoring  him  to  integrity,  and  favour  with  his 
Creator,      The  method  of  carrying  on  this 
great  plan   is   fuch  as  gives   us  the    moft 
ftriking  views  of  the  importance  of  righteouf- 
nefs  or  virtue,  and  of  the  high  account  in 
which   it  ftands   with   God.     The  Son  of 
God  appeared  on  the  earth,  and  fufFered  as 
a  propitiation  for  the  fms   of  the  world, 
with  this   exprefs  intention,  that  he  might 
brmg  in    everlajling  right e oufn efs- ;    that  he 
Tciv^t  purge  our  confcieiices  from  dead  works 
ioferve  the  living  God ;    that  he  might  re- 
deem us  from  all  iniquity^  and  pU7^ify   unto 
himfelf  a  peculiar  people    z:,ealous    of  good 
liiorks.     Such  a   merciful   interpofition   of 
F  f  2  the 
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i^E.RM.  the  Creator  of  the  world,  while  it  illuftn- 
oiifly  difplays  his  goodnefs,  and  fignalizes 
his  concern  foi"  the  moral  interefts  of  man- 
kind, affords  tis^  at  tlie  fame  time,  the  hit^fl: 
fatisfy ing  ground  of  corifideridd '  ihd '  triiA. 
It  offers  an  object  to  the  mind,  on'wmch'it 
can  lay  hold  for  the  fecurity  of  its  future 
hopes ;  when,  with  a  certainty  far  beyond 
what  any  abftra<fi  argument  could  yield,  it 
appeals  to  a  diftingulfhed  fadl: ;  arid'  i* 
enabled  to  fay.  He  that  /pared  hot  his  own 
Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all,  hoiv 
ihall  he  not  with  him  alfo  freely  give  us  all^ 
things  *. 


''  While  the  divine  Government  is  thus 
placed  in  a  light  the  moft  amiable,  and  moft 
encouraging  to  every  virtuous  mind,  there 
lis  at  the  fame  time,  fomething  extremely 
awful  and  folemn  in  the  whole  dod:rine  of 
redemption.  It  is  calculated  to  ftrike  the 
jrtiind  with  reverence  for  the  divine  admini- 
ftration.  It  points  at  fome  deep  malignity 
in  fin,  at  fome  dreadful  confequences  flow- 
ing fi'dm  gtiilt,  unknown  in  their  caufes 

'^.^^:vijK}'^^^     •Rom,  ^i^.|2. 

and 
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and  in  their , whole  effects  to  us,  which  SERm. 
moved  the, Sovereign  of  the  world  to  de-  ^  '^ 
pjirt  fi;omf^e,ordhia,ry  courfe  of  Providence, 
^V^  .^p^  bring  about  the  reftoration  of  his 
jl^lkn  creatures  by  a  rnethod  fo  aftoniiliing. 
Mankind  are  hereby  awakened  to  the  moil 
ferious  reflections.  Such  views  are  opened 
cif  the  flmdity  of  the  divine  laws,  of  the 
ftri(5tnefs  of  the  divine  juflice,  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  part  which  is  ailigned  them 
to  aCt,  as  ferve  to  prevent  their  trifling  with 
human  life,  and  add  dignity  and  folemnity 
to  virtue.  Thefe  great  purpofes  are  farther 
carried  on,  by  the  difcovery  which  is  made 
of  the  fixed  connection  in  which  this  life 
Hands  with  a  future  eternal  ftate.  We  are 
reprefented  as  /owing  now^  what  we  are  to 
reap  hereafter ;  undergoing  a  courfe  of  pro- 
bation and  trial,  which,  according  as  it  ter- 
minates in  our  improvement,  or  leaves  us 
unreformed  and  corrupted,  will  difmifs  us 
to  lading  abodes,  either  of  punifhment  or 
reward.  Such  a  difcovery  rifes  far  above 
the  dubious  conjectures,  and  uncertain  rea- 
fonings,  which  mere  natural  light  fuggefts 
F  f  3  concerning 
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SERM.  concerning  the  future  -conditi(5h 'of  man- 
kind.  Here  we  find,  what  alone  can  pro- 
duce any  confiderable  influence  on  pradlice, 
explicit  promife  and  threatening ;  an  authc^ 
ritative  fandtion  given  to  a  law ;  the  Gover- 
nour  and  Judge  revealed  ;  and  all  the  mo^ 
tives  which  can  operate  on  hope  and  fear, 
brought  home  to  the  heart,  w^ith  Thus  'faith 
the  Lord  of  HoJIs,  In  a  word,  a  great  and 
magnificent  plan  of  divine  adminiftration  is 
opened  to  us,  in  the  Gofpel  of  Chrift  ;  and 
nothing  is  omitted  that  can  imprefs  man- 
kind with  the  perfuafion  of  their  being  all, 
in  the  ftrideft  fenfe,  fubjed:s  of  the  moral 
government  of  God.        '-^^'^^^  ^*^  , j':u  tdhlk 

'■Though  the  bounds  of  this  Difcourfe 
allow^  us  to  take  only  an  imperfect  view  of 
the  principles  of  Chriftian  dodrine,  yet  the 
hints  which  have  been  given  lay  a  fuffi- 
cient  foundation  for  appealing  to  every  im- 
partial mind,  whether  the  knowledge  and 
belief  of  fuch  principles  be  not  intimately 
connected  with  the  improvement,  and,  by 
eonfequence,  with  the  happinefs  of  'man } 
.'rn}u^j^i  4-  i  A  I  realbn 
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^i^xeafoT^^  novv^  ;^jl^h  fuch  as  admit,  that  virtue   S  E  R  M. 
is  .t^e  greaVrfouFce  both  of  improvement  s     ■^'  > 
and  happinefs.    J^^t  them  lay  v\^hat  ftrefs 
they  pleafe  upon  the  authority  of  confcience, 
and  upon  the  force  and  evidence  of  its  dic- 
tates ;    can   they  refufe  to  allow  that  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  principles  which  I 
have  mentioned,  is  to  fupport  thofe  did:ates, 
and  to   confirm  that  authority  ;    to  excite, 
on  various  occafions,  the  moft  ufeful  fenti- 
ments ;  to  provide  additional  reftraints  from 
vice,  and  additional  motives  to  every  virtue? 
Who  dares  pronounce,  that  there  is  no  cafe 
in  which  confcience  Hands  in  need  of  fuch 
afTiftance,  to  diredt,  where  there  is  fo  much 
uncertainty  and   darknefs ;   and  to  prompt, 
where  there  is  fo  much  feeblenefs  and  irre- 
folution,  and  fuch  a  fatal  pronenefs  to  vice 
^nd  folly?  .f^oj;  :  ftf-;  .i^'Vi-s  .^I'VTonrri  ':}&) 
^T^iBut  how  good  foever  the  tendency  of 
religious  principles  may  be,   fome  v^ill  ftrll 
call    in   queftion  their   actual  fignificancy, 
and   influence  on  life.     This  tendency  is 
by  various^aufes  defeated.      Between  the 
belief  of  religous  principles  and  ia;fOorre^ 
,i^[e'--,  ■■  F  f  4  fpondent 
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s  £  *.  M.  fpondent  pra(2:icej..  it  ?will  be  alleged  that 
frequent  experience  fhews  there  is  no  ne- 
celTary  conned:ion ;  and  that  therefore  the 
propagation  of  the  one,  cannot  give  us  any 
aiTurance  of  proportionable  improvements 
following  in  the  other. — ^This,  in  part,  is 
granted  to  be  true ;  as  we  admit  that  reli- 
gious knowledge  and  belief  are  fufceptible 
of  A^arious  degrees,  before  they  arrive  at  that 
real  Chriftian  faith  which  the  Scripture  re- 
prefents  2,%  purifying  the  heart.  But  though 
the  connection  between  principle  and  prac- 
tice be  not  necefTary  and  invariable,  it  will 
not,  I  fuppofe,  be  denied,  that  there  is  fom^ 
connexion.  Here  then  one  avenue  to  the 
heart  is  opened.  If  the  tendency  of  reli- 
gious knowledge  be  good,  wifdom  muft 
direct,  and  duty  oblige  us  to  cultivate  it. 
For  tendency  will,  at  leaft  in  fpme. cafes, 
rife  into  effed ;  and,  probably,  jn  jUiore 
cafes  than  are  known  and  obferved  by  the 
world.  Befides  the  diftinguiftied  examples 
of  true  religion  and  virtue  which  have,  more 
or  lefs,  adorned  every  age  of  the  Chriftian 
^f«;'v^'iiat  numbers  may  there, be,  in  the 
-rAiii\  niore 
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mOTe  fiient  and  private  fcenei of  life,  over-  SC  R  M. 
looked  by  fi^rficial  obfervers  of  mankind, 
ea  whafe  hearts .  and  lives  religious  prin»^ 
ciples  have  the  moft  happy  influence  ? .  Even 
on  loofe  and  giddy  minds,  where  they  are 
far  from  accomplifhing  their  full  efFedt,  their 
influence  is,  frequently,  not  altogether  loft:* 
Impreflions  of  religion  often  check  vice  iii 
its  career.  They  prevent  it  from  proceed- 
ing its  utmoft  length  ;  and  though  they  do 
not  entirely  reform  the  offender,  they  ferve 
to  maintain  order  in  fociety.  Perfons  who 
are  now  bad,  might  probably  have  beeri 
worfe  without  them,  and  the  world  have 
fuffered  more  from  unreft:rained  licentiouf-i 
nefe»  They  often  fow  latent  feeds  of  good- 
nefs  in  the  heart,  which  proper  circUm-^ 
fl:ances  and  occafions  afterwards  ripen  j 
though  the  reformation  of  the  offender  may 
not  be  fo  confpicuous,  as  his  former  enor- 
mities have  been.  From  the  native  ten- 
dency of  religious  belief,  there  is  reafon  to 
conclude,  that  thofe  good  effects  of  it  are' 
not  fo  rare  as  fome  would  reprefent  them. 
By  its  nature  and  tendency,  we  can 'better 

judge 
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SEiiM.  judge  of  its  effecSts,  than  by:  obfervations 
drawn  from  a  fuppofed  experience,  which 
often  is  narrow  in  its  compafs,  and  falla- 
cious in  its  conclufions.  ,,,.  ^.  .  ,  -  ,>.  r 
..  The  adual  influence  of  principle  and  be- 
lief on  mankind,  admits  of  clear  illuflration 
from  uncontefted  matter  ,  of  rfedtv  Theiy 
who  hold  the  good  effects  of  Chriftian  prinr 
ciples  to  be  fo  inconfiderable,  as  tp  render 
the  propagation  of  them  of  fmall  import- 
ance, will  be  at  no  lofs  to  give  us  inftances 
of  corrupt  principles  of  belief  having  had 
the  moft  powerful  influence  on  the  world. 
Loud  complaints  w^e  hear  from  this  quarter, 
of  the  direful  efiecSls  which  fuperftition  and 
enthufiafm  have  produced  ;  of  their  having 
poifoned  the  tempers,  and  transformed  the 
manners  of  men ;  of  their  having  over- 
come the  ftrongeft  reftraints  of  law,  pf  rea- 
f^n^ .  and  humanity.  Is  this  then  „the,  cafe 
that  all  .principles,  except  good  ones,  ^.9^ 
fuch  mighty  energy  ?— rStrange  !  that  falfc^. 
ijreligion  ihould  be  able  to  do  fo  much,  and 
true  religion  fo  little ;  that  belief,  fo  i^ovf-r 
^i;fi^l  in  th,e  pfte  ^afe^^.^p^^b^  fe  mppt. 
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t§tit' {'ri'Ae  btlitrP^^a ^ iinpartial  enquirer^ 
furely,  can  iehtertaln  this  opinion.  The 
whole  hiftoiy  of  mankind  Ihows  that  their 
religious  tenets  and  principles,  of  whatever 
nature  they  be,  are  of  great  influence  in 
forming  their  character,  and  directing  their 
condudt.  The  mifchief  which  falfe  prin- 
ciples have  done,  affords  a  good  argument 
to  guard  carefully  againft  errour ;  but  as  it 
is  a  proof  of  what  belief  can  do,  it  gives 
ground  to  hope  the  more  from  it,  when 
rightly  directed.  The  fame  torrent  which, 
when  it  is  put  out  of  its  natural  courfe, 
overflow's  and  lays  waflie  a  country,  adorns 
and  enriches  it,  when  running  in  its  pro- 
per channel.  If  it  be  alleged  that  fuper- 
fl:ition  is  likely  to  be  more  powerful  in  its 
effedls  than  truth,  becaufe  it  agrees  better 
with  the  follies  and  corruptions  of  the 
world,  we  may  oppofe  to  this,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  truth  has  the  divine  blefling  and 
the  countenance  of  Heaven  on  its  fide. 
Let  us  always  hope  well  of  a  caufe  that  is 
good  in  itfelf,  and  beneficial  to  mankind. 
Truth  is  rnightyj  and  will  prevail.     Let  us 

fpread 
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S  K  R  M.  fpread  the  incorruptible  feed  ^  as  ]wi^ely  ^s  ,\ye 
can,  and  truft  in  God  that  he  will  give  th« 
increafe.  Having  thus  fhown  the  import- 
ance of  rehgious  knov^ledge  to  manl^ind  in 
the  way  of  improve meut,  let  us«    ^ 

In  the  lecond  place,  conuder  it  in  the 
light  of  confolation ;  as  bringing  aid  and 
relief  to  us  amidft  the  diftreffes  of  life. 
Here  religion  inconteftably  triumphs  ;  and 
its  happy  efFeds,  in  this  refpeift,  furniili  a 
flrong  argument  to  every  benevolent  mind 
for  wifhing  them  to  be  farther  diffufed 
throughout  the  world.  Por  without  the 
belief  and  hope  afforded  by  divine  Reve- 
lation, the  circumftances  of  man  are  ex- 
tremely forlorn.  He  finds  himfelf  placed 
here  as  a  ftranger  in  a  vaft  univerfe,  where 
the  powers  and  operations  of  nature  are 
very  imperfedly  known ;  where  both  the 
beginnings  and  the  iflues  of  things  are  in- 
volved in  myfterious  darkncfs ;  where  he 
is  unable  to  difcover,  with  any  certainty, 
whence  he  fprung,  or  for  what  purpofe  he 
WAS  brought  into  this  ftate  of  exiftence  3 
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\vli'ethfer  he  be'  Tubjeded  to  the  government  &E  RM". 
of  a  ffiiid,  or  of  a  wrathful  ruler ;  what  con-  ^^^^ 
ftru(flion  he  is  to^pilt  on  many  of  the  dif- 
pehfations  of  his  providence ;  and  what  his 
fate  is  to  be  when  he  departs  hence.  What 
a  difconfolate  fituation,  to  a  ferious  enquir- 
ing mind  !  The  greater  degree  of  virtue  it 
pofTefles,  its  fenfibility  is  likely  to  be  the 
more  opprefled  by  this  burden  of  labouring 
thought.  Even  though  it  were  in  one's 
power  to  banifh  all  uneafy  thought,  and  to 
fill  up  the  hours  of  life  w4th  perpetual 
amufement,  life  fo  filled  up  would,  upon 
refled:ion,  appear  poor  and  trivial.  But 
thefe  are  far  from  being  the  terms  upon 
which  man  is  brought  into  this  world.  He 
is  confcious  that  his  being  is  frail  and 
feeble  ;  he  fees  himfelf  befet  with  various 
dangers ;  and  is  expofed  to  many  a  me- 
lancholy apprehenfion,  from  the  fev:ils 
which  he  may  have  to  encounter,  before  he 
arrives  at  the  clofe  of  life.  In  this  dillrefled 
condition,  to  reveal  to  him  fuch  difcoveries 
of  the  Supreme  Being  as  the  Chriflian  reli- 
gion affords,  is  to  reveal  to  him  a  Father 
5  and 
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and  a  Friend  ;   is  to  let  in  a  rayof  th^  moft 
cheering  light  upon  the  darknefs  of  the  htl-' 
man  eftate.     He  who  was  before  a  deiH^' 
tute  orphan,  wandering  in  the  inhofpitable ' 
defert,  has  now  gained  a  ihelter  from,  the 
bitter  and  inclement  blafi:.     He  now  knows 
to  whom  to  pray,  and  in  whom  to  truft ; 
where  to  unbofom  his  forrows;   and  from 
what  hand  to  look  for  relief:    '^  ^^^014  ^  /^a 
It  is  certain,  that  when  the  heart  bleeds 
from   fome  wound   of  recent   misfortune, 
nothing  is  of  equal   efficacy  with  religious 
comfort.     It  is  of  power  to  enlighten  the 
darkeft  hour,  and  to  aflwage  the  fevereft 
woe,  by  the  belief  of  divine  favour,   and 
the'  profpedt  of  a  blefled  immortality.     Ift' 
fuch  hopes,  the  mind  expatiates  with  joy ; 
and,  when  bereaved  of  its  earthly  friends, 
folaces  itfelf  with  the  thoughts  of  one  Friend, 
who   will  never  forfake   it.     Refined  rea- 
fonings  concerning  the  nature  of  the  hu-  " 
man  condition,  and  the  improvement  which 
pliilofophy   teaches  \ii\o  make  of  every'' 
event,  may  'ehteitain  the '  mind  when  it  is^ 
at  eafe  J  "ihay  perhaps  contribute  to  foothc' 
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^^OfFf^fi^ifP^iSl^^b'  '^^^^^'^'^  with  forrow*  SERM. 
Butiw;^^u -^i^j  j^-jtqijn  with  any  fore  diflrefs, 
they  are,,  cp^d,  and  feeble,  compared  with  a 
dire<^  promife  from  the  word  of  God. 
TJtM^  is  <z«  aiichor.  to  tb^  foul  both  fare  and 
Jiedfqft*.  ..,Xhi^lias  given  confolation  and 
refuge  to  many  a  virtuous  heart,  at  a  time 
when  the  moft  cogent  reafonings  would 
have  proved  utterly  unavailing.  }  "-vi-? 

lUppn -the  approach  of  death,  efpecially 
when,  if  a  man  thinks  at  all,  his  anxiety 
about  his  future  interefts  muft  naturally  in- 
creafe,  the  power  of  religious  confolation  is 
fenfibly  felt.     Then   appears,  in  the  moft 
ftriking  light,  the ,  high  value  of  the  difco- 
ve^ies  made  by  the  Gofpel ;   not  only  life 
and  immortality  revealed,   but  a  Mediator 
with  God  difcovered  ;   mercy  proclaimed, 
through  him,  to.  the  frailties  of  the  penitent . 
and  the   humble;    and   his  prefence  pro- 
mifed  to  be  with  them  when  they  are  paff- ; 
ing   through    the  valley   of  the  Jhadow  cf , 
deaths  in  order  to  bring  them  fafe  into  un^ 
feen  habitations  of  reft  and  joy.     Here.isl 
ground  for  th^i;:  .leavhig.  jthe  wprld  with 
2  comfort 
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s  E  R  M.  comfort  and  peace.  But  in  this  fevere  and 
trying  period,  this  labouring  hour  of  na- 
ture, how  ihall  the  tinhappy  man  fupport 
himfelf,  who  knows  not,  or  believes  not, 
the  difcoveries  of  religion  ?  Secretly  confci- 
ous  to  himfelf  that  he  has  not  a£ted  his  part 
as  he  ought  to  have  done^  the  fins  of  his 
paft  life  arife  before  him  in  fad  remem- 
brance. He  wifties  to  exift  after  death, 
and  yet  dreads  that  exiftence.  The  Go- 
vernour  of  the  world  is  unknown.  He  can- 
not tell  whether  every  endeavour  to  obtain 
his  mercy  may  not  be  in  vain.  All  is  aw- 
ful obfcurity  around  him  ;  and,  in  the  midft 
of  endlefs  doubts  and  perplexities,  the  trem- 
bling, relu£tant  foul  is  forced  away  from 
tlje  body.  As  the  misfortunes  of  life  muft, 
to  fuch  a  man,  have  been  moft  oppreffive, 
fo  its  end  is  bitter.  His  fun  fets  in  a  dark 
cloud ;  and  the  night  of  death  clofes  over 
his  head,  full  of  mifery. — Having  now 
fliewn  how  important  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord  is,  both  to  the  improvement  and  the 
confolation  of  man,  confidered  as  an  indi- 
vidual, I  am  next  to  fhew, 

II.  How 
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II.  How  important  this  knowledge  is  to  S  E  R  M. 
him  as  a  member  of  focietji  This  branch 
of  the  lubje<Sl  is  in  part  anticipated  by  what 
has  been  faid.  For  all  the  improvement 
which  man  receives  as  an  individual^  re- 
dounds to  the  benefit  of  the  public.  Society 
reaps  the  fruit  of  the  virtues  of  all  th^ 
members  who  compofe  it  5  and  in  propor- 
tion as  each,  apart,  is  made  betterj  the 
whole  muft  flourifh. 

But  befides  this  efFedt,  religious  know- 
ledge has  a  direiSt  tendency  to  improve  the 
fod^l  intercourfe  of  men,  and  to  affift  them 
in  co-operating  for  common  good.  It  is 
the  great  inftrument  of  civilizing  the  mul- 
titude, and  forming  them  to  union.  It 
tames  the  fiercenefs  of  their  paffions,  and 
foftens  the  rudenefs  of  their  manners* 
There  is  much  reafon  to  doubt  whethei" 
any  regular  fociety  ever  fubfifted,  or  could 
fubfift,  in  the  world,  deftitute  of  all  reli- 
gious ideas  and  principles.  They  who,  in 
early  times,  attempted  to  bring  the  wan- 
dering and  fcattered  tribes  of  men  from  the 
woods,  and  to  unite  them  in  cities  and 
**  Vol,  IL  O  g  com- 
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communities,  always  found  it  neceflarV  to 
ly^^^wltfi  ibtiie  hmM(mW  ^U^m 
#Ke-wifeft' leginators'of'l^^^^ 
WHSIe  progrefs  of  their  fyftems  of  gotfery 
lfi3A?,^i(Mfdfered  religion  as  effential  to  civy 
J]>ditty?^  lif;'cven'"tliore  imperfed  formi  ^f 
f^^^ii^^d '"With  To  much^  fuperftition  ini 
eJfeiir,'  were  important  to  the  welfare  c« 
focieti,  •  lidw  much  more  that  reafonaWe 
"(v6rihip  of  the  true  God,  which  is  taught 
by  the  Gofpel  ?  True  religion  Introduces 
the  idea  of  regular  fubjedion,  by  acciif- 
toming  mankind  to  the  awe  of  fuperiour 
power  in  the  Deity,  joined  with  the  vene- 
ration of  fuperiour  wifdom  and  goodnefs* 
It ' Js  by  its  nature  an  afTociating  principle  ; 
and'  creates  new  and  facred  bonds  of  unioa 
among  men.  Common  aflemblies  for  reli- 
gious w^orfhip,  and  joint  homage  offered 
upto  one  God  ;  the  fenfe  of  being  all  de- 
pendent on  the  fame  proteiflion,  and  bound 
to  diky  ty  the  fanie  ties^  {harers  ia  th^ 
Urne  benefits  of  heaven,  and  expe(^ants  o£ 
the  fame  reward,  tend  to  awaken  the  fen- 
timeots  of  friendly,  relation,  and  to  cpn- 
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iu;ip[i  and  itrengthen  our  mutual  connexion^ 
^}i^  dodrlne  of  Chriftlanity  is  moft  adverfe 
tp  all  tyranny  and  oppreffion,  but  highly 
favourable  to  the  interefts  of  good  govern^ 
ifi'ent  among  meri>,  It  repreffes  the  fpirlt 
of  licehtiournefs  and  feditiofai  It  ineulcatd^ 
the  duty  of  fubordination  to  lawful  fup^- 
iriours.  It  requires  us  to  fear  God,  to  ho''» 
nour  the  king^  and  Hot  te  meddle  ivitb  them, 
that  are  given  to  change, 
^'^  feeligious  knowledge  forwards  all  ufefut 
and  ornamental  improvements  in  fociety"^ 
Experience  fhows,  that,  in  prDportion  as  it 
diffufes  its  light,  learning  flourifhes,  and 
liberal  arts  are  cultivated  and  advanced# 
Juft  conceptions  of  religion  promote  a  free 
and  manly  fpirit*  They  lead  men  to  thinfe 
for  themfelves ;  to  form  their  principled 
lipon  fair  inquiry,  and  not  to  refign  theit 
confcienee  to  the  didates  of  men.  Henc6 
they  naturally  infpire  averfion  to  flavery  of 
ever^  kind  ;  and  promote  a  tafte  for  liberty 
and  laws.  Defpotic  governments  have  ge* 
nerally  taken  the  firmeft  root  among  nations 
diat  were 'blinded  by  Mahometan  or  Pagan 
*^"'  G  g  2  darkaefs; 
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s  E  R  M.  (larknefs  ;  where  the  throne  of  violence  has 
been  fupported  by  ignorance  and  falfe  I'eli^ 
gion»  In  the  Qiriftian  workl,  during' thofe 
centuries  in  which  grofs  fuperlUtion  held  its 
reign  undifturbed,  oppreffion  and  flavery 
were  in  its  train.  The  cloud  of  igporance 
.fat  thick  and  de^p  over  the  nations ;  and 
,the  world  was  threatened  with  a  relapfe  into 
ancient  barbarity*  As  foon  as  tlie  true 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  revived,  at  the  aufpir 
cious  sera  of  the  Reformation,  learnings  li- 
berty, and  arts,  began  to  fliine  forth  wit^ 
.it,  and  to  refume  their  luftre.  ■•< 
'  But  the  happy  influence  whick  reli^oi) 
exerts  on  fociety,  extends  much  farther 'thaa 
.to.  effects  of  this  kind.  It  is  not  only  ful>- 
iidiary  to  the  improvement,  but  neceilary  to 
the  prefervation  of  ibciety.  ,|t  is  the^  verJf 
.bafis  on  which  it  refls.  Religicfus  prinr 
ciple  is  what  gives  men  the  fureft  hold  of 
•one  another.  That  lail  and  greateft  pledge 
pf  veracity,  an  oath,  without  which  no  XO'^ 
ciety  could  fubfift,  derives  its  whole  autho- 
rity from  an  eftabliftied  reverence,  of  Gx^d, 
^wborn  it  i§  g  foleran  appt^I.'   Baniili  r€* 
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llgious  principle,  and  you  loofen  all  the 
bonds  ^^'hic^J•  connect  mankind  together; 
you'  fhak«  the  fundamental  pillar  of  mutual 
confidence  and  truft ;  you  render,  the  fecu*- 
rity  arifmg  from  laws,  in  a  great  meafure, 
void  and  ineffectual.  For  human  laws,  and 
human  fanclions,  cannot  extend  to  numberr 
lefs  cafes,  in  which  the  fafety  of  mankind 
is  <  deeply  concerned.  They  would  prov^ 
very  feeble  inftruments  of  order  and  peace, 
if  there  were  no  checks  upon  the  condud:  of 
men  from  the  fenfe  of  divine  legiflation  ;  if 
no  belief  of  future  rewards  and  punifliments 
were  to  overawe  confcience,  and  toiupply 
the  defeats  of  human  government. 

Indeed,  the  belief  of  religion  is  of  fuch 
importance  .to  public  welfare,  that  the  moft 
exprefiive  defcription  we   could  give  of  a 
fociety  of  men  in  the  utmoft  diforder,  would 
be  to  fay,  that  there  was  no  fear  of  God^ 
left  among  them.     Imagination  w^ould  im-., 
mediately  conceive  of  them  as  abandoned  to, 
rapine  and  violence,  to  perfidy  and  treachery; 
as  deceiving  and  deceived,   opprefTmg  and 
qpprefled;    confumed   by  intefline   broils, 
G  g  3  and 
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ifi  E  R  M.  and  ripe ;  for  becoming  a  prey:-  to  the  Eril 
invader.  On  the  other  hand,;  in  order ito 
i  form  the  idea  of  a  fociety  flourifhing  in  its 
thigheft  glory,  we  need  only  conceive  the 
J  belief  of  Chriftian  principles  exerting  its  full 
:infiuence  on  the  hearts  and  lives  of  all  the 
members.  Inftantly,  the  mofl  amiable  fcene 
would  open  to  our  view.  We  fhould  fee 
the  caufes  of  public  difunion  removed,  when 
Hien  were  animated  with  that  noble  fpirit  of 
love  and  charity  which  our  religion  breathes  j 
and  formed  to  the  purfuit  of  thofe  higher 
interefts,  which  give  no  occafion  to  compear 
tition  and  jealoufy.  We  fhould  fee  families, 
neighbourhoods,  and  communities,  living  in 
unbroken  amity,  and  purfuing,  with  one 
heart  and  mind,  the  common  intereft  ;  fo- 
bfiety  of  manners,  and  fimplicity  of  life, 
reftored;  virtuous  induftry  carrying  on  its^ 
lafeful  labours,  and  cheerful  contentment 
every  where  reigning.  Politicians  may  lay 
^own  what  plans  they  pleafe  for  advancing 
ptiW5e- profperity ;  but,  in  truth,  it' !$tlje 
prevalency  of  fuch  principles  of  religion  and 
V^tue,-  which  tbrms  theftrength  and  glory 
:'-^^-  '  ^4/  ■  of 
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fi©f  a  'hationv  Whei^  thefec^tfet^taltyi  vfent-/^  IBM. 
?  ing, '  no  raeafures  contrived  by"  humafn  Ttrf- 
s  idom  can  fupply  the  defeat.  In  pr6pOTtiein 
?a3  they  prevail,  they  ralfe  the  ftate  of  focietiy 
liffbnlf  ^atf  &d  ikgcneracy  into  which  it  is  at 
•^|irdenfe  funk ;  and  carry  it  forward,  under 
the  blcfllng  of  Heaven,  towards  that  happy 
-^period,  when  nation  Jh all  not  lift  up  (heii; 
Jword  agaitiji  nation y  nor  kjai^n  ^aif"  ,<it^ 

vln  order  to  prove  the  importance  of  reli^ 
gious*  knowledge  to  the  intereft  of  fociety^ 
^one  coirfideration  more,  deferving  particu- 
larattention,  remains  to  be  mentioned.  It 
is,^>  that  \i  good  feed  be  not  fown  in  the  field, 
iares  will  infallibly  fpring  up.  The  pro- 
penfidn  tovyards  religion  is  ftrong  in  thje 
human  heart.  There  is  a  natural  prepa- 
ration in  our  minds,  for  receiving  fome  im-. 
pr^ifions  of  fupernatural  beiieE  <  [l^Pj^i 
ihefe,  j_,a^<^J^to  ignorai-it  .and  u^qi^tivated' 
jjven,  fuperftition  or  .enthufiaim  <  never  .  £iii 
tq.gr?ift  .thenjielves.  .  Into  ^ what  mon%ous 
forms. thefe  have.ihot  forth,,  and  what. yar 
fipiis,  mircluef5.{l>e^,ii^y.e.pr^4uc^  -^^f^' 
:  •,     '  '      &  ^  4  '  ciety^ 
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cietv,  is  too  well  known.  Nor  is  tMs  tbe 
;\vliole  of  the  danger.  Defigning  men  are 
always  ready  to  take  advantage  of  this  po- 
pular weaknefs,  and  to  diredl  the  fuperfti-^ 
tious  bias  of  the  multitude  to  their  own  am- 
l^itious  and  interefted  ends.  Superftition, 
\5x  itfelf  a  formidable  evil,  threatens  confe- 
quences  flill  more  formidable,  when  it  is 
rendered  the  tool  of  defign  and  craft,  Hencq 
arifes  one  of  the  rr^oft  powerful  arguments 
for  propagating  with  zeal,  as  far  as  our  in- 
fluence can  extend,  the  pure  and  undefiled 
dodrines  of  the  Goipel  of  Chrift ;  in  order 
that  juft  and  rational  principles  of  religion 
may  fill  up  that  room  in  the  minds  of  men, 
which  dangerous  f^naticifm  will  otherwife 
^furp, 

This  confideration  alone  is  fufficient,  to 
(how  the  high  utility  of  the  defign  under^ 
taken  by  the  Society  for  propagating  Chrift- 
|an  Knowledge.  With  great  propriety, 
they  have  beftpwed  their  chief  attention  on 
a  remote  quarter  of  our  own  country,  where, 
from  a  variety  of  caufes,  ignorance  and  fu- 
per|Htion  had  .gained  more  ground,  than  in 
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any  other  corner  of  the  land  ;  where  the 
inhabitants,  by  then-  local  fituation,  were 
more  imperfectly  fupplied  with  the  means 
of  proper  education  and  inllruCtion  ;  and  at 
the  fame  time  expofed  to  the  fedudions  of 
fuch  as  fought  to  pervert  them  from  the 
truth.  The  laudable  endeavours  of  this 
Society  in  diffufrng  religious  and  ufeful 
knowledge  through  this  part  of  the  country, 
have  already  been  crowned  with  much  fuq- 
cefs ;  and  more  is  ftill  to  be  expected  from 
the  continuance  of  their  pious  and  well- . 
diredted  attention. 

With  fuch  good  defigns,  it  becomes  all 
to  co-operate,  who  are  lovers  of  mankind. 
Thus  ihall  they  fliow  their  juft  fenfe  of  the 
value  of  that  bleffing  which  they  enjoy,  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  Gofpel  of  Ghrift ; 
and  their  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  confer- 
ring it  upon  them.  Thus  fhall  they  make 
the  bleffings  of  thofe  who  are  now  ready 
to  per ijh  through  lack  of  knowledge^  defcend 
upon  their  heads.  Thus  {hall  they  contri- 
bute their  endeavours  for  bringing  forward 
that  happy  period  foretold  by  ancient  pro- 
3  phecyj 
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$  E  R  M.  phccy  J  when  there  Jhall  be  one  Lord  ov<^ 
V,-y,'.^  all  the  earthy  and  his  name  one ;  when  that 
^  name  Jhall  he  great  from  the  rifing  to  thefet^ 

ting  fun ;  when  there  Jhall  be  nothing  to  hurt 
nor  dejlroy  in  all  the  holy  mountain  of  God ; 
but  judgment  fd all  dwell  in  the  wildernefs^ 
and  right eoufnefs  remain  in  *  the  fruitful  f  eld ; 
the  defer t fJoall  rejoice^  and.blojfom  as  the  rpfe; 
and  the  earth  fljall  be  full  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover  thefea  *. 

•  Zechaf.  xlv.  9.    Malachi,  i.  u.    Ifaiah,  xxxii.  i^, 
jtxxv,  i« ;'-!    ^     -\  '  A  -1  8    H  O  U  H 
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i'Jh  Hiftory,  previous  to  that  Period  ;    and  an  Appen- 
dix, containing  Original  Papers ;  2  Vols.     By  ff^i/liam 
Jioberifon,  D.  D.  the  5th  Edition,    il.   lOs. 
%*  Another  Edition,    2  Vols.  8vo.     12s. 
The  Hiftory  of  the  Reign  of  the  Em^zror  Charles 
V.  with  a  View  of  the  Progrefs   of  Society  in  Europe 
from  the  Subverfion  of  the   Roman  Empire  to  the  Be- 
ginning of  the  Sixteenth   Century.     By  IVilliam  Ro' 
hertfon,   D.   D.     Embelliflied  with  4  Plates,  elegantly 
engraved  :   3  Vols.  3I.  3s. 
♦^*  Another  Eduionj  in  4  Vols,  8vo.  il.  4s. 
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The  Hiftory  of  y/Wr/Vtf,  Vols.  I.  and  If.  '  By  thfc 
fame  Author.  Illuftrated  with  Maps.  2I.  2s. 
k;***  Another  Edition,  in  3  Vols.  8vo,  l8s.:i  j  |' 
The  Hiftory  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  the. Second, 
King  ol  Spain,  By  Robert  /f «//««,  LL,  D.  Profeffor 
of  Philofophy  and  Rhetoric,  at  the  Univerfity  of  St. 
Andrews.     2d  Edition;  2  Vols.   2I.  2S.  .      i- 

%*:AiUQiher  Edition,  -in  3  Vols.  8vo.   i8s,      ^  . 
The  iiiftory  of  the:  Decline  and  Fall  ofvthe  Rouifin 
EmpH-e.     "Ry   Edward  Gibbon,  Efq;  3  Vols,  j    which 
complete  a  Period,  of  Hiflory  from  the  Age  oi  Tmj*n 
»ftd  \jafi  4nt(imnts^  -to  the  total  Deftru(^ion  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire  in  the  Weft.     Adorned  with  a  Head -of  the 
Author,  and  M^ps  adapted  to  the  Work.  3I.  3s.  Boards. 
%*  -The  Second  and  Third  Volumes  may  be  hadfe- 
parate  to  oomplete  Sets.     2).  2s.     Boards. -^    ;     j*'-;  ? 
.Mifcellaneous  State  Papers,  from  1501.10  172^,  in 
a  Vols,  collected   from  the  Mt^fsum^  Hardwich,  an4 
other  valyajble  CQ}le<3ions.     zl.  .2S.         ..*    » 

Memoirs  of  Great    Britain  and   Ireland,   from    the 

Diflblution  of  the  liift   Parliament  of  C^ar/^j  11.  until 

^be  Sea  Battle  off  La  Hogue.     By  Sir  '^ohn  Dgkymple, 

Bart.   2d.  Edition^    2  Vols.  ,  jih,  Os. . ,:  ,  »  -  ^  ..  .    |. 

*^*  The    Second     Volume,    cpnfifting    chiefly;  .of 

Letters,  from  |he  French  Amb^fladors  in  England 

-.■.*o  the-ir  Court,    and   from   ChaiiesW.  'JamtsW^ 

J  i^r  lining  William  and  Queen  Mary^  Sic.  &c.   inter-i 

fperfed  with  hiftorical  Relatione  neceflary  to  con- 

nedi  the  Papers  together,   may  be  bad   feparate* 

Price   il.  2s.    Boards,     a   b  vb  ^  vl    >; 

The  Hiftoryof  the  Legal  Poiltypfihe J<!?;37<r»  Sttte; 

and  of  the  Rife,  Progrefs,   and  Extent  of  the  ^ff/Ji(»« 

Laws.     By  Th/mias  Bever,   LL.  D.     il.  is. 
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fory  Notes,  by  the  Author,  hitherto  unpubliflied.  II- 
luftcated  with  Plates.     3d  Edtuan.     4s.  6d. 

A  Tour  through  Sicily  and  Malta.  In  a  Series  of 
Letters  to  fyilUanf  B.ckford^  Efq;  of  Somerly  in  Suf- 
folk^ from  P.  Brydone^  F.  R'.  S.  2  Vols,  illuftrated 
with  a  Map.    3d  Edition.     12s. 

A  Tour  through  feme  of  the  Northern  Parts  of  Eu- 
KOpe,  particularly  Copenhagen^  Stockkolwy  and  Peterf- 
burghy  in  a  Series  of  Letters,  by  N.  JVraxalli  J.uh. 
3d. Edition.     6s,  •     *'     -   '"    <" 

A  Journey  to  the  VVeftern  Ifles  of  Scotland.  By  the 
Author  of  the  Rambler.     6s. 

A  View  of  Society  and  Manners  in  France y  Swll" 
zerlandy  and  Germany,  with  Anecdotes  relating  to 
fbme  eminent  Characters.  By  John  Moarey  M.  D. 
2  Vols.     5th   Edition.     12s. 

A  Vipw  of  Society  and  Manners  in  Italy y.  with 
Anecdotes  relating  to  fome  eminent  Charadters.  By 
the  fame  Author.     2  Vols.     3d  Edition.    14s. 

A  Journey  from  Gibraltar  to  Malaga^  with  a  Vie«^ 
of  the  Garrifon  and  its  Environs,  i^c.i^c.  llluftratetf 
with  a  View  of  each  Municipal  Town,  and  a  Chart, 
i^c.     By  Francis  Carter,   Efq;    2  Vols.   14s. 

Sermons  on  Various  Subjecis,  by  the  late  John  Far- 
^bar,  M.  A.  Minifter  at  Nigg^  carefully  correded 
f^oro  the  Author's  MSS.  by  George  CampbM,  D.  D. 
Principal  of  Marifchal  College  ;  and  Alexander  Ger- 
r'ard,  D.  D.  Profeflor  of  Divinity  in  King's  Cojlegs^ 
JUrdten.    2  Vols,     3d  Edition.    ^4;' 
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